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Joseph  Roth  and  the  Zweigs 

BY  FRIDERIKE  ZWEIG 

(This  is  an  abbreviated  version  of  a  section  of  the  chapter  Reisen,  from  the 
biography  of  the  late  Slefan  Zweig  which  his  first  wife  is  preparing  for 
the  Editorial  Claridad  of  Buenos  Aires). 

The  Hotel  Cap  d’Antibes  was  the  most  beautiful  location  any  artist 
could  have  chosen  to  work  in.  It  was  no  Palace  Hotel— -Stefan 
always  avoided  that  sort  of  place — but  a  sort  of  little  castle  which 
had  once  been  a  private  residence,  a  house  in  which  Maupassant  had 
once  lived  with  his  family.  Bernard  Shaw  had  lodged  in  the  Hotel  for 
several  successive  summers,  a  little  before  our  time.  The  Hotel  had  an 
album  of  photographs  in  which  Shaw  appeared  a  number  of  times,  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea  in  a  bathing  suit.  During  the  winter  the  house  was 
very  still,  pleasantly  subdued  and  cozy,  a  coziness  which  reached  its 
maximum  in  the  pavilion-restaurant  by  the  water.  We  queer  Central 
Europeans  ventured  out  into  the  surf  to  bathe — ^the  surf  is  very  beautiful 
at  that  spot — and  it  did  Stefan  a  great  deal  of  good,  so  that  he  was  able 
to  work  on  his  Marie  Antoinette  zest  and  vigor.  As  so  often  when 
he  was  comfortably  located,  he  was  moved  to  share  his  pleasure  with  a 
friend.  He  sent  an  invitation  to  Joseph  Roth,  who  happened  to  be  in 
Marseilles.  Roth  was  some  sixteen  years  younger  than  Stefan,  and  my 
husband  considered  him  one  of  the  most  talented  writers  of  our  time. 
Roth  had  not  been  a  free  lance  writer  very  long.  He  had  spent  some 
years  in  journalism  and  had  fought  through  World  War  One,  so  that 
he  had  not  had  the  time  to  become  as  well  known  as  others  of  less  merit. 

It  might  not  be  amiss  to  say  something  more  about  him,  especially 
since  he  was  one  of  our  best  friends  in  our  last  years  together.  He  had 
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begun  his  journalistic  career  on  a  Vienna  daily  and  had  later  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Franf^furtcr  Zeitung,  for  which  paper  he  had  gone  to  Soviet 
Russia  and  to  Yugoslavia.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  war,  and  surprising 
as  it  may  seem,  he  was  enthusiastic  over  the  profession  of  arms.  There 
were  two  reasons  for  this.  His  officer’s  salary  had  made  him  for  the  first 
time  financially  independent,  and  after  his  experience  in  the  land  of 
pogroms,  he  looked  on  Kaiser  Franz  Josef  as  the  protector  of  the  Jews. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  devotion  to  his  Austrian  Fatherland  grew  stronger 
as  Austria  herself  grew  more  tenuous,  and  his  patriotism  reached  its 
highest  point  just  as  its  object  ceased  to  be  an  independent  entity.  This 
romantic  blindness  of  two  kindly  sky-blue  eyes  which  saw  other  things 
as  realistically  as  anyone  could  wish,  was  really  a  flight  into  the  past  and 
into  a  problematical  future — anything  to  escape  the  terrible  present.  The 
author  of  ]nden  auf  W anderschajt  and  Hiob  had  seen  deep  into  the 
world’s  suffering.  His  dearly  loved  wife  had  gone  hopelessly  insane,  and 
he  had  been  tempted  to  seek  forgetfulness  in  liquor.  When  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol  he  was  cheerful,  hopeful  and  capable  of  bril¬ 
liant  and  accurate  work.  He  would  fill  page  after  page  with  his  hand¬ 
some,  firm  handwriting.  He  did  most  of  his  work  on  the  terraces  of 
caf^  and  he  never  grew  impatient  when  his  many  friends,  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  races  and  social  strata,  happened  by  and  interrupted  him.  He  had 
lived  in  Berlin  for  several  years,  but  he  left  that  city  forever  on  the  day 
when  Hitler  assumed  the  Chancellorship,  and  he  had  continued  his 
coffee-house  life  h  la  Verlaine  in  Paris.  He  was  thoroughly  kind  and 
always  ready  to  help  a  friend  in  distress,  but  he  expected  his  friends  to 
show  the  same  kindness  toward  his  proteges  and  himself.  The  barometer 
of  his  temper  was  capable  of  shifting  very  rapidly  from  the  most  artless 
gaiety  to  bitterness  and  incisive  sarcasm.  This  keen  and  brilliant  Jewish 
intelligence  bowed  eventually  to  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
because  piety  and  humility  seemed  to  soothe  his  wild  indignation  at  a 
hard  and  cruel  world.  He  curbed  his  spirit  of  fiery  revolt  by  the  docile 
acceptance  of  tradition,  of  faith  in  the  future,  in  this  world  and  the 
world  to  come.  While  he  was  in  Antibes  he  worked  at  his  strange  novel 
Radetz1{ymarsch,  into  which  he  poured  his  love  for  Austria.  He  and 
Stefan,  of  whose  talent  Roth  always  spoke  with  the  profoundest  admira¬ 
tion,  used  to  discuss  their  various  literary  activities  together  with  great 
zest.  They  often  exchanged  ideas.  The  beautiful  incident  of  the  wild 
geese  in  Radetzkymarsch  was  suggested  by  Stefan.  Such  outside  con¬ 
tributions  arc  frequent  in  literary  works,  at  points  where  the  reader  never 
suspects  them.  Thus,  when  Stefan  grew  tired  and  impatient,  he  used 
to  call  me  in  to  save  him  the  trouble  of  finishing  a  chapter. 
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In  these  refreshing  and  stimulating  surroundings  Stefan  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  working  hard  and  turning  out  a  great  amount  of  work,  and  his 
publications  dating  from  this  period,  which  have  been  enjoyed  by  a 
million  or  two  readers,  bear  in  themselves  the  evidence  of  the  freshness 
and  facility  with  which  their  author  produced  them.  In  the  evenings  we 
would  slip  out  of  the  hotel  and  enjoy  the  stimulatingly  different  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  bistro  down  the  street,  where  the  chauffeurs,  with  true  French 
politeness  and  to  Stefan’s  keen  amusement,  would  invite  me  out  on  the 
floor  to  dance  with  them.  In  the  meantime  our  friend  Roth  was  deriving 
great  satisfaction  from  his  brandy  “fine”  or  his  Calvados,  often,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  in  over-generous  doses.  He  had  a  way  of  ordering  a  new  glass 
before  the  one  he  had  was  empty.  Sometimes  we  would  walk  from  the 
Cap  to  the  little  fortress  city  to  buy  writing  materials.  Both  the  men 
loved  stationery  shops  passionately.  After  we  had  completed  our  pur¬ 
chases,  we  used  to  step  into  a  shooting  gallery  for  a  little  target  practice. 
Roth  never  got  over  his  astonishment  that  I,  although  I  was  by  no  means 
such  a  militarist  as  he  was,  could  hit  the  bull’s  eye  quite  as  often  as  he 
could.  He  always  insisted  that  we  celebrate  his  victory  or  mine  with  a 
round  of  liqueurs,  but  Stefan  and  I  substituted  modest  Benedictines  for 
the  stronger  stuff.  It  often  turned  out  that  Stefan  would  decide  to  try 
out  his  new  paper  and  pencils  and  go  to  writing  on  the  cafe  table ;  and 
when  it  was  clear  that  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  enjoy  his  leisure,  we 
would  leave  him  to  his  own  devices.  Stefan  did  succeed  at  times  in  in¬ 
fluencing  his  friend  to  restrain  his  appetite.  He  labored  tirelessly  to  help 
him  in  this  way  and  others,  but  in  the  end  he  accomplished  little,  and 
Roth’s  weakness  of  will  made  the  task  a  hard  one  for  him.  Stefan  was 
always  delighted  when  he  had  won  even  the  smallest  victory  over  Roth’s 
enemy.  Demon  Alcohol.  Joseph  Roth  grew  more  and  more  delicate  of 
health,  but  he  refused  to  obey  the  admonitions  of  the  doctors.  Like 
Stefan,  he  remained  a  stubbornly  determined  worker  to  the  end.  Both 
men  loved  the  French  “little  people”  whom  Roth  had  the  trick  of  por¬ 
traying  so  delightfully,  and  among  whom  he  had  so  many  friends.  In 
the  spring  of  1939,  with  several  hundred  friends  in  attendance  at  the 
funeral,  he  was  laid  to  rest  among  his  little  people.  He  had  squandered 
his  precious  life  ruthlessly,  knowing  as  he  did  that  there  was  nothing 
to  expect  from  the  future  but  a  continuance  of  the  horrible  outrages 
which  racked  his  delicate  frame  with  hatred  and  indignation.  Stefan 
took  it  for  granted  that  Roth’s  death  was  self-inflicted,  and  was  certainly 
influenced  by  it  in  the  ghastly  decision  which  he  in  turn  carried  out  a 
little  later. 

Joseph  Roth’s  most  important  works  were  the  following:  April  and 
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Der  blinde  Spiegel,  “Novcllcn,”  1925;  Hotel  Savoy,  1924;  Zipper  und 
sein  Voter,  1928;  Die  Rebellion,  1924;  ]uden  auf  Wanderschaft,  1927; 
Die  Flucht  ohne  Ende,  1927;  Rechts  und  lin\s,  1929;  Hiob,  1930; 
Panoptil(um,  1932;  Radetzl^ymarsch,  1932;  and  these,  all  published  in 
Holhsid:  Antichrist,  1935;  Die  hundert  T age,  1936;  Das  false  he  Gewicht, 
1937;  Die  Kapuzinergruft,  1938;  Legende  eines  Trint^ers.  The  last- 
mentioned  story  is  to  appear  in  an  Anthology  of  European  Writers  to 
be  published  by  Peter  Thomas  Fisher  in  New  York,  under  the  title  Das 
Herz  Europas,  which  is  borrowed  from  Stefan  Zweig.  It  was  Roth’s  last 
work,  and  it  concludes  with  a  pious  wish  for  himself: 

Gebe  Gott  uns  alien,  uns  Trinl^ern, 
einen  leichten  und  so  schonen  Tod! 

— New  Yorl(  City. 

Inter-American 
Intellectual  Co-operation? 

BY  RAFAEL  HELIODORO  VALLE 

IN  the  course  of  his  recent  visit  to  Mexico,  senor  Manini  Rios,  editor 
of  La  Manana  of  Montevideo,  confessed  that  he  had  known  almost 
nothing  about  the  real  Mexico,  since  before  the  war  the  Uruguayans, 
like  the  Airgentines,  were  more  likely  to  travel  in  Europe  than  in  the 
American  countries,  their  neighbors.  On  another  occasion  I  heard  Dr. 
Holmberg,  Director  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Zoological  Garden,  report  that 
after  visiting  all  the  American  countries  he  had  discovered  that  very 
few  of  his  own  countrymen  knew  anything  about  the  other  parts  of  the 
continent — ^that  the  Argentines  had  been  living  in  splendid  isolation. 

Every  time  a  South  American  intellectual  visits  Mexico,  he  promises 
faithfully  to  make  every  effort  to  broaden  the  information  of  his  country¬ 
men  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  their  sister  republic;  and  every  time  the 
promises  vanish  into  thin  air — the  days,  the  months  and  the  years  pass, 
and  the  work  of  enlightenment  is  neglected. 

We  have  signed  inter-American  compacts,  we  have  held  congresses 
of  writers,  artists,  journalists,  we  have  set  up  ofl&ces  of  intellectual  co¬ 
operation,  of  propaganda  and  exchange,  good-will  ambassadors  come 
and  go,  deliver  lectures  and  get  themselves  interviewed  by  the  press,  even 
dedicate  libraries  which  arc  filled  with  books  from  the  countries  they 
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represent,  and  of  which  nothing  is  heard  after  the  day  of  the  formal 
dedication.  The  only  country  which  has  undertaken  a  serious  study  of 
the  conditions  and  possibilities  of  Hispano-America,  and  of  her  artistic 
and  literary  production,  is  the  United  States  of  America,  especially  in 
the  interval  from  a  short  time  before  the  war  to  the  present;  and  the  in¬ 
dividuals  who  have  exerted  themselves  to  learn  in  some  detail  what  is 
being  planned  and  accomplished  in  other  countries  of  their  hemisphere 
are  politicians  on  the  lookout  for  the  establishment  of  useful  connections, 
economists  who  are  trying  to  bring  their  information  down  to  date,  and 
some — we  can’t  say  all:  that  would  be  too  much  to  expect — some  schol¬ 
arly  specialists  who  arc  building  their  work  to  continental  dimensions 
and  who  wish  to  know  what  their  brother-specialists  arc  doing  else¬ 
where,  or  who  are  looking  for  friendly  helpers  to  act  as  their  correspond¬ 
ents. 

All  our  attempts  at  interchange,  official  and  private,  have  failed  for 
one  or  the  other  of  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  great  majority  of  the  signators  of  pacts  and  of  the  kindly  souls 
who  promise  to  act  as  cultural  messengers  arc  victims  of  the  bureaucratic 
insecurity  which  makes  it  impossible  for  a  president  or  minister  or  de¬ 
partmental  chief  to  carry  out  the  projects  or  promises  of  his  predecessor. 

2.  There  is  difficulty  in  establishing  contacts  with  the  author  or  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  book,  or  even  worse,  in  reaching  the  right  official,  since  in 
some  countries  it  is  the  Sccretaria  dc  Rclacioncs  that  supervises  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  country’s  intellectual  product,  in  others  the  Department 
of  Education  and  in  still  others  the  National  Library. 

3.  Letters  addressed  to  many  writers  and  artists  arc  never  answered 
because  they  do  not  have  time  to  keep  up  with  their  correspondence,  or 
because  they  arc  so  often  besieged  with  impertinent  questions  or  with 
requests  for  autographs.  Many  North  Americans,  I  might  remark,  do 
not  understand  that  intellectual  producers  in  Spanish  America,  in  order 
to  live  comfortably,  must  write  for  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  fill 
various  professorships,  sometimes  work  at  a  clerical  occupation  or  speak 
over  the  radio. 

4.  A  Latin  American  book  is  usually  printed  in  an  edition  which  is 
no  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  domestic  demand,  and  in  some  coun¬ 
tries  the  usual  edition  may  not  exceed  200  copies. 

5.  Bibliographical  annuals  arc  lacking  in  many  of  the  countries,  al¬ 
though  it  is  true  that  this  lack  is  partly  covered  by  the  Handbook^  of  Latin 
American  Studies  in  the  United  States.  The  Argentine,  Mexico  and  Cuba 
have  such  annuals,  and  in  Peru  the  Universidad  Mayor  dc  San  Marcos 
issues  an  excellent  Boletin  Bibliogrdfico. 
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6.  The  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  of  the  American 
countries  would  be  in  a  position  to  help  with  useful  publicity,  but  they 
do  not  usually  have  the  information,  and  it  is  usually  not  worth  the 
trouble  to  try  to  unwind  the  bureaucratic  red  tape. 

7.  In  some  countries  (notably  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras) 
the  censorship  has  interfered  with  the  circulation  of  many  books,  even 
of  books  which  have  had  no  connection  with  the  militant  ideologies,  and 
since  our  involvement  in  total  war  this  censorship  has  tightened. 

9.  There  are  in  some  public  posts  individuals  who  arc  candidates  for 
notoriety,  for  decorations,  invitations  to  junkets  which  cost  them  noth¬ 
ing,  pensions,  etc. 

10.  There  have  been  cases  in  which  books  or  periodicals  have  been 
solicited  for  imaginary  libraries,  and  in  which  it  has  turned  out  that  an 
individual  has  been  collecting  for  his  own  private  library. 

11.  In  few  countries  are  official  publications  and  government-spon¬ 
sored  books  printed  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  an  adequate  inter¬ 
change  possible. 

12.  Not  all  the  governments  have  followed  the  example  of  Argentina 
in  attaching  a  high  degree  of  importance  to  books,  magazines  and  mono¬ 
graphs  as  sources  of  national  wealth  which  warrant  intelligent  adver¬ 
tising. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  intellectual  co-operation  is  hampered  rather 
than  furthered  by  those  purveyors  of  information  who  deal  only  in  ugli¬ 
ness,  in  those  things  which  discredit  a  country — crime,  dishonesty,  un¬ 
hygienic  conditions,  inefficiency,  lack  of  punctuality. 

Post-war  exigencies  will  force  the  American  countries  to  work  more 
effectively  together,  and  not  to  place  their  dependence  on  congresses 
which  repeat  the  recommendations  made  by  earlier  bodies,  and  in  which, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  the  majority  of  the  countries  are  represented  by 
their  diplomats,  who  are  not  always  informed  as  to  the  problems  on 
the  agenda. 

Jorge  Basadre,  the  Peruvian  historian,  said  a  short  time  ago  in  Buenos 
Aires:  “Mutual  understanding  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at,  but  it  can  be 
attained  by  cultural  interchange,  independently  of  the  interposition  of 
bureaucracies  and  experts,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  methods  of  the  North 
Americans,  those  active  children  of  the  over-intellectual  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  who  love  simplification.  Their  methods  do  not  suit  our  temper;  we 
trust  rather  to  the  movement  of  human  impulses  and  the  gravitation  of 
psychological  imponderables. 

“The  cultural  interchange  I  have  in  mind,  freely  participated  in  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande,  will  overcome  many  difficulties,  our  tra- 
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ditional  prejudices,  the  lack  of  sympathy  between  Protestants  and  Catho¬ 
lics,  between  Anglo-Saxons  and  Latins,  between  the  whites  and  the 
browns,  the  blacks,  sometimes  even  the  copper-colored,  as  well  as  the 
linguistic  handicap.  Our  Northern  neighbors  make  the  mistake  of  con¬ 
fusing  Latin  America  with  Spain,  and  think  of  us  as  Spanish  colonials, 
still  betraying  our  origin  by  the  maintenance  of  some  sort  of  feudal  cul¬ 
ture.  They  make  the  other  mistake  of  supposing  that  all  Latin  America 
is  uniform;  they  have  not  learned  of  the  powerful  factors  of  historical 
and  cultural  distinctiveness  which  set  each  of  our  countries  off  from  the 
others.” 

The  United  States  are  trying  hard  to  get  acquainted  with  us,  but  the 
men  who  direct  North  American  studies  of  Latin  America  should  realize 
that  their  labors  will  be  more  fruitful  if  their  specialists  who  have 
traveled  in  our  countries,  some  of  whom  have  even  lived  among  us, 
will  come  and  tell  us  about  their  United  States,  and  if  the  Hispano- 
Americans  with  a  corresponding  background  will  return  these  visits  and 
tell  the  North  Americans  about  us.  The  recent  visit  of  Edward  Laroeque 
Tinker  to  the  University  of  Mexico  to  lecture  on  the  North  American 
poets  is  an  admirable  example  of  what  we  need  to  do. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  Hispanic  American  countries  which 
lead  in  the  publishing  business  are  Argentina,  Chile  and  Mexico,  and 
that  in  spite  of  their  enterprise  our  international  interchange  is  very 
sluggish,  even  though  there  are  in  Buenos  Aires,  Santiago  and  Mexico 
institutes  of  intellectual  co-operation.  A  little  while  ago  La  Prensa  of 
Buenos  Aires  reported  that  in  the  year  1941  the  Argentine  had  shipped 
3033  packages  of  her  printed  books  to  Uruguay,  21,742  to  Cuba,  26^39 
to  Chile,  35,099  to  Peru,  57,640  to  Venezuela  and  62,651  to  Mexico. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  I,  in  Mexico,  wish  to  buy  or  consult  a  copy 
of  Paraguay  catdlico,  Los  indios  pampas,  by  Joseph  Sanchez  Labrador, 
S.  J.,  published  in  1932  by  the  Libreria  Ateneo  of  Buenos  Aires.  To  whom 
shall  I  apply  }  The  first  thing  that  occurs  to  me,  since  I  have  made  some 
study  of  such  matters,  is  to  write  to  the  publisher  in  Buenos  Aires,  al¬ 
though  I  don’t  have  his  street  address,  or  t6  inquire  of  the  Argentine 
embassy  in  this  city.  It  is  possible  that  the  Buenos  Aires  publisher  will 
answer  me.  I  might  contact  the  Legation  of  Paraguay,  but  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  the  officials  there  will  have  no  information  about  such  a 
book  and  will  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  Padre  Sanchez 
Labrador.  In  that  case  the  Legation  may  inquire  of  the  National  Library 
in  Asuncion  or  the  Argentine  National  Library  in  Buenos  Aires,  or  to 
the  scholarly  commentator  P.  Furlong  Cardiff,  S.  J.,  in  the  care  of  the 
Superior  of  the  Company  of  Jesus  in  Argentina.  I  think  I  should  be  able 
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to  find  the  address  of  this  organization  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Hand- 
boo  of  Latin  American  Studies;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  address  may 
have  been  changed,  and  in  that  case  it  occurs  to  me  that  I  might  get  help 
from  the  Instituto  de  Investigaciones  Historicas  of  the  Facultad  de 
Filosofia  in  Buenos  Aires,  or  from  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

If  there  were  in  each  Hispano-American  capital  a  Biblioteca  Frank¬ 
lin,  as  there  is  in  Mexico  City,  or  a  representative  of  the  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association,  the  location  of  any  desired  book  could  be  made  a 
simple  matter  by  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  inter-library  exchange 
by  mail — provided  of  course  that  we  could  cut  the  bureaucratic  red  tape. 

We  must  also  keep  in  mind,  in  connection  with  the  organization  of 
the  libraries  of  Hispano-America — ^and  Mexico  must  be  included — that 
our  national  libraries  are  poor  in  finances,  although  they  are  rich  in  un- 
catalogued  material ;  and  I  can  bear  witness  that  the  book  we  are  seeking 
is  often  in  the  catalogue  when  it  is  not  in  its  place  on  the  shelves.  The 
Hispanic-American  scholars  who  have  profited  by  the  excellent  service 
of  the  United  States  libraries  arc  in  despair  when  they  arc  faced  with  a 
real  problem  of  bibliographical  investigation,  and  they  arc  particularly 
well  able  to  appreciate  the  unsatisfactory  status  of  interchange  at  present. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  interchange  arc 
serious.  We  realize,  of  course,  that  improvement  in  communications  will 
help  toward  the  accomplishment  of  our  common  task  of  realizing  an 
America  in  which  mutual  information  will  lead  to  mutual  esteem.  We 
must  acknowledge  the  good  work  which  has  been  done  in  this  direction 
by  the  Bureau  of  Intellectual  Co-operation  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
in  Washington.  The  exigencies  of  the  post-war  situation  will  certainly 
force  decided  changes  in  that  Bureau’s  program;  and  in  any  case  we  can 
be  sure  that  the  most  effective  interchange  will  be  realized,  not  by  gov¬ 
ernment  bureaus,  but  by  groups  of  studious  men  who  believe  that  the 
three  Americas  must  unite  their  destinies  more  closely,  that  they  must 
think  less  of  “business”  and  more  of  the  effective  consolidation  of  peace 
through  the  pursuit  of  the  highest  human  values.  And  books  will  cer¬ 
tainly  prove  the  best  ambassadors. — San  Pedro  de  los  Pinos,  MSxico. 


The  “V  Front”  novel  Dawn  Breaths 
(Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce,  New  York), 
by  Dr.  F.  Weiskopf  of  the  Books  Abro^ 
staff,  is  to  appear  in  a  German  edition 
published  by  El  Ubro  Ubre  of  Mexico 
City,  in  a  Slovak  translation  published 
by  New  Yorksky  Dennik,  in  New  York 


City;  and  a  Russian  edition  is  also  in 
preparation. 

“Galdds  and  Tolstoy,  probably  the 
two  greatest  modern  novelists.  .  .  .” — 
Jos^  Bergamfn,  in  El  Hijo  Prddigo,  Au¬ 
gust,  1943. 


When  the  Refugee  Writers 
Go  Home 

BY  ALFRED  WERNER 

Recently  a  newly  arrived  German  refugee  writer  read  some  of 
his  own  poetry  to  the  members  of  a  refugees*  club.  A  man  of 
nearly  sixty,  author  of  several  well-known  books,  he  had  been 
detained  in  French  and  Spanish  concentration  camps  for  two  years. 
Naturally,  he  was  welcomed  with  frantic  applause.  But  when  he  had 
finished  his  recital,  the  clapping  of  hands  was  faint.  At  a  club  meeting 
which  followed,  the  reasons  for  his  failure  were  discussed.  The  older 
generation  tried  to  defend  the  poet,  pointing  out  the  merits  of  his  diction 
and  the  loftiness  of  his  thoughts.  But  the  younger  ones  bluntly  rejected 
him  as  a  “ghost  from  yesterday,”  charging  him  with  mannerism  and 
calling  his  philosophy  escapist  or  even  defeatist.  Finally  some  of  his 
defenders  admitted  that  it  had  been  pity  rather  than  enthusiasm  that 
had  made  them  reward  the  poet’s  efforts  with  applause. 

“How  shall  I  understand  it — when  I  read  these  poems  to  a  group  of 
fellow-refugees  from  Germany  at  Lisbon,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  on  the 
evening  before  my  departure  for  America,  my  recital  impressed  the  audi¬ 
ence  very  strongly,  as  I  was  assured,”  the  poet  complained  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  our  club.  “Did  my  work  deteriorate  under  the  influence  of  the 
three-thousand-mile  trip  across  the  Atlantic,  or — ” 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  it  was  clear  that  he  wondered 
whether  his  new  audience  had  not  “deteriorated”  under  the  influence 
of  American  civilization.  Indeed,  his  compatriots  had  become  “ameri- 
canized”  in  three  to  five  years  to  an  astonishingly  strong  degree.  Their 
aesthetic  (and  political)  evaluations  had  been  changed  or  even  com¬ 
pletely  reversed.  In  short  “the  great  Melting-Pot  where  all  the  races  of 
Europe  are  melting  and  reforming,”  “God’s  Crucible,”  to  quote  Israel 
Zangwill,  once  again  had  proved  to  be  more  than  a  product  of  wishful 
thinking. 

The  aforesaid  writer  is,  of  course,  an  anti-Fascist.  His  education  is 
rooted  in  the  noble  German  Kultur  of  1800,  so  contrary  to  neo-barbar¬ 
ism.  Nevertheless,  his  haughty  and  somewhat  arrogant  attitude  re¬ 
minded  me  of  a  bankrupt  aristocrat  boasting  of  his  “superiority”  to 
workingmen  sheltering  him.  Is  not  the  “civilization”  of  Hitlerism  in 
a  peculiar  way  a  product  of  that  beloved  classic  Kultur?  It  is  a  long  but 
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direct  way  from  Faust’s  “Zwei  Scclen  wohnen,  ach,  in  mcincr  Brust!” 
to  the  creation  of  that  modern  German  who  wept  when  he  listened  to 
Schubert’s  Ave  Maria  but  only  shrugged  his  shoulders  when  he  learned 
of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  German  army  or  of  the  ordeal  of  the 
Jews.  The  divorce  of  spirit  and  action  is  an  inveterate  German  evil.  It 
can  be  traced  back  to  a  period  when  German  Kultur  was  predominant 
in  a  Europe  that  did  homage  to  the  great  poets,  philosophers  and  mu¬ 
sicians  of  a  Germany  which  was  politically  an  aggregation  of  weak,  small 
states  selfishly  exploited  by  cynical  rulers.  Attempts  at  revolt  on  the  part 
of  the  intelligentsia  were  weak  and  short-lived,  for  even  Friedrich 
Schiller  who,  as  a  youth,  had  raged  against  the  tyrants,  became  an  order- 
and  discipline-loving  professor,  giving  this  defeatist  cue  to  the  German 
masses: 

Freihcit  gibt  es  nur  im  Reich  der  Trdume, 

Und  das  Schdne  wohnt  nur  im  Gesang. 

The  divorce  of  “Geist”  (spirit)  and  “Tat”  (action),  of  Kultur  and 
Politik — its  historical  origin  and  development  has  been  amply  discussed 
by  a  large  number  of  writers  on  German  civilization — caused  the  failure 
of  the  revolutions  of  1848  and  1918,  and  enabled  Metternich,  Bismarck, 
William  II  and  Hitler  to  crush  the  opposition.  Significantly,  many  of 
Germany’s  social  critics  and  the  realists  among  her  writers  abandoned 
both  criticism  and  realism  and  became  conservatives  or  even  reaction¬ 
aries,  romantics  or  even  mystics;  vide  Schiller  who,  at  the  end  of  his  life, 
condemned  the  French  Revolution,  or  old  Gerhart  Hauptmann  who 
declared  that  it  was  “the  greatest  moment  of  my  life”  when  the  Fiihrer 
shook  hands  with  him. 

The  Germans  have  produced  an  amazing  number  of  good  poets  and 
writers  ever  since  the  days  of  Friedrich  Holderlin,  who  rebuked  his  na¬ 
tion  for  being  “tatenarm”  (poor  as  far  as  action  was  concerned)  though 
“gedankenvall”  (full  of  thoughts).  But  they  sorely  lacked  writers  like 
Emile  Zola,  John  Ruskin,  Henrik  Ibsen  or  Walt  Whitman,  for  whom 
literature  was  predominantly  a  means  of  facilitating  mankind’s  pursuit 
of  happiness.  The  trouble  with  the  Germans,  somebody  said,  is  that  they 
love  death  more  than  they  love  life.  The  Germans  became  a  nation  of 
Jekylls  and  Hydes,  and  when  the  latter  sought  death  on  the  battlefield 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Empire,  the  former  turned  their  thoughts 
to  death  as  the  great  Friend  and  Redeemer — ^there  is  an  unbroken  line 
of  death-lovers  from  Novalis  to  the  early  Thomas  Mann! 

Discarding  the  few  specimens  of  realistic  and  positivist  literature  as 
well  as  the  noisy  and  insincere  official  works  of  propaganda  from  the 
time  of  Bismarck  to  the  present  era,  one  may  call  German  literature 
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essentially  escapist.  The  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  writers  who 
inwardly  loath  Nazism  preferred  to  remain  in  Germany  is  not  sur¬ 
prising;  the  German  intellectual  is  no  fighter.  Take  that  sensitive  coun¬ 
try  doctor,  Hans  Carossa,  who  continued  to  produce  his  charming  and 
lofty  prose,  his  profound  poetry  undisturbed  by  the  marching  and  drum¬ 
ming,  or  that  talented  “Arbeiterdichter,”  Walther  Bauer,  who  started 
as  a  revolutionary  poet  {Stimme  aus  dem  LeunawerJO  but  after  1933 
switched  to  the  writing  of  romantic  and  sentimental  novels.  A  group 
of  escapist  writers  are  gathering  around  the  magazine  Das  Inner e  Reich 
(mark  the  title!)  and  the  famous  poem  of  the  period  in  Nazi  Germany 
was  entitled  Ode  an  den  Mohn,  by  a  certain  Jiinger  (not  the  Jiinger  who 
wrote  the  books  on  the  first  World  War) :  it  praised  the  soporific  quality 
of  the  poppy!  (It  should  be  noted  that  the  only  branch  of  literature  that 
flourished  in  Nazi  Germany,  and  whose  merit  is  often  outstanding,  was 
lyric  poetry). 

It  must  not  be  concluded  that  this  peculiar  development  is,  neces¬ 
sarily,  confined  to  a  certain  people  or  race.  Other  nations  have  followed 
an  analogous  line  of  development  under  similar  conditions.  Italian  lit¬ 
erature  under  Fascism  was  escapist — the  only  activist  Italian  writer  of 
international  renown,  Ignazio  Silone,  is  an  exile — and  so  was  French 
literature  under  Petain  and  Laval.  Under  any  government  that  is  not  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  all  civilization 
becomes  moribund,  nay,  even  inimical  to  life.  In  this  sense  alone  one 
might  say  that  German  literature  has  been  presaging  Hitlerism  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  or  even  preparing  the  ground  for  it;  one  might 
add  that  similar  political  conditions  caused  the  literature  in  the  various 
Fascist,  scmi-Fascist  or  Fascist-occupied  countries  to  become  gleichge- 
schaltet,  without  the  firing  of  a  single  shot,  so  to  speak,  as  far  as  their 
intrinsic  philosophy  was  concerned. 

II 

About  the  same  time  when  Holderlin,  in  his  Hyperion,  was  thunder¬ 
ing  a  vigorous  condemnation  of  the  Germans  and  their  wretched  state 
of  affairs,  a  new  society  and  a  new  literature  were  forming  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Few  Europeans,  however,  were  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  this  new  republic  was  going  to  be  different 
from,  and,  therefore,  better  than  the  average  European  state.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  two  English  poets,  Robert  Southey 
and  Walter  Savage  Landor,  declared  that  the  Americans  were  “low- 
lying  knaves,”  and  a  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  asked,  dis¬ 
dainfully:  “In  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  who  reads  an  American 
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book?  or  goes  to  an  American  play?  or  looks  at  an  American  picture 
or  statue?” 

Yet  old  Goethe  understood  the  importance  of  the  United  States 
when  the  republic  was  still  in  its  initial  stage,  politically  and  culturally: 

America,  thy  fate  is  kinder 
Than  that  of  our  old  continent, 

No  ruined  l^eeps  are  thy  reminder 
Of  ages  misspent 

He,  one  of  the  few  activist  Germans  (“Wer  immer  strebend  sich  bemiiht, 
den  konnen  wir  erldsen”)  extolled  Washington’s  creation,  closing  his 
little  poem  with  a  bit  of  serious  literary  advice: 

Use  then  thy  fortunate  present  so 
That  when  thy  children  come  to  write 
A  t^ind  fate  guide  them  to  forego 
T he  false  romance  of  ghost  and  l^night. 

(Translation  by  L.  Lewisohn) 

Heinrich  Heine,  another  un-German  German,  prophesied  from  his 
exile  in  Paris:  “If  all  Europe  were  to  become  a  prison,  America  would 
still  present  a  loop-hole  of  escape;  and,  God  be  praised!  that  loop-hole 
is  larger  than  the  dungeon  itself’;  in  his  prelude  to  Vitzliputzli  he 
praised  the  New  World  as  follows: 

This  is  America! 

This  is  the  new  World! 

Not  the  present  European 
Wasted  and  withering  sphere . . . 

This  is  no  graveyard  of  Romance; 

T his  is  no  pile  of  ruins. 

Of  fossilized  wigs  and  symbols 
Or  stale  and  musty  traditions! 

Out  of  healthy  ground  there  blossom 
Healthy  flowers — not  a  creature 
In  that  land's  blasi,  or  suffers 
Rotting  of  the  spinal  marrow  . . . 

(Translation  by  L.  Untermeyer) 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  gifts  bestowed  on  America  by  the 
latest  wave  of  immigrants,  but  very  little  about  the  debt  they  owe  Amer¬ 
ica  in  remrn — and  this  writer  belongs  to  the  group.  Sooner  or  later  the 
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disappointed  and  embittered  German  poet  mentioned  in  my  opening 
lines  will  find  out  that,  once  you  were  thrown  into  the  great  crucible, 
you  are  going  to  be  transformed,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  He  will  have 
a  chance  to  learn  what  he  could  not  possibly  have  learned  elsewhere: 
the  ways  of  democracy,  in  life  and  letters  (even  though  this  democracy 
is  still,  in  practice,  far  from  perfect).  He  will  begin  to  agree  with  Andr^ 
Maurois  who,  recently,  in  Common  Sense,  spoke  for  the  many  European 
writers  in  this  country,  spellbound  and  grateful:  “I  love  America  be¬ 
cause  I  find  here  both  the  freedom  that  ennobles  life  and  the  discipline 
without  which  such  freedom  becomes  anarchy  ...  I  never  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  the  American  talent  for  self-government,  and  by  your 
ability  to  thresh  out  a  problem  in  debate  ...  I  love  America  because  it 
is  a  land  of  intellectual  curiosity.  No  nation  has  a  keener  desire  to  know 
and  to  understand  ...  I  love  your  country  because  it  is  the  great  hope 
of  mankind.  I  surrender  my  affections  to  America  because  of  its  im- 
conquerable  habit  of  laying  down  its  life  and  treasure  to  maintain  the 
forces  of  good  in  the  world.” 

Ill 

Let  us  assume  that  there  are  now  in  this  country  three  hundred 
European  refugee  writers  from  practically  all  lands  occupied  by  the 
Fascists,  talented  people  who  have  profited  by  their  American  experi¬ 
ences,  men  and  women  who  played  a  considerable  role  in  the  spiritual 
life  of  their  countries:  will  the  planners  of  a  better  post-war  world  in¬ 
clude  this  reservoir  of  democratic  power  in  their  arsenal  of  democracy  ? 
The  Soviet  Union  has  been  making  ample  use  of  exiled  writers,  many 
of  whom  have  been  broadcasting  to  Germany  or  re-educating  German 
prisoners  of  war,  and  she  will  certainly  despatch  a  contingent  of  ideo¬ 
logically  trained  refugee  writers,  together  with  other  foreign  intellec¬ 
tuals,  to  carry  her  doctrine  to  the  countries  liberated  from  the  Nazi  yoke. 

What  about  the  6migr^s  in  the  United  States  ? 

“The  hour  is  striking  for  Lafayette’s  return,”  wrote  Samuel  Grafton 
in  the  Neu/  York,  Post  even  before  America  had  entered  the  war.  “We 
need  to  develop,  among  our  tumbling  millions  of  ‘foreign*  origin,  the 
new  leaders  for  whom  Europe  waits.”  Similarly  Louis  Adamic,  in  Two- 
Way  Passage,  recommended  that  this  country  send  Americans  of  foreign 
descent  to  help  the  European  countries  straighten  themselves  out  after 
the  war,  to  “ignite  a  democratic  American  revolution  in  Europe.” 

They  should  have  emphasized,  in  this  connection,  the  part  to  be 
played  by  those  refugee  writers  who  have  been  long  enough  in  the 
United  States  to  grasp  the  message  of  Americanism  but  not  so  long  as 
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to  have  obliterated  or  discarded  their  own  national  heritage.  Thomas 
Mann  wrote  his  most  German  book,  The  Beloved  Returns,  as  an  exile, 
and  Jules  Romains  assured  reporters  that  he  was  not  afraid  that  exile 
would  affect  his  work  since  he  was  writing  for  imperishable  France. 
Yet  Mann’s  latest  political  articles  are  filled  with  allusions  to  American 
history  and  literature,  and  Romains  proved  through  his  book  Salsette 
Discovers  America  that  he  is  no  longer  a  stranger  in  this  strange  land. 
Even  profounder  and  faster  will  be  the  Americanization  of  such  younger 
writers  as  Klaus  Mann  and  Stefan  Heym  (the  author  of  Hostages),  both 
of  whom  are  now  serving  in  the  United  States  army. 

One  day  all  Fascist  literature  will  disappear  from  the  bookstores  of 
liberated  Europe — what  shall  we  do  to  fill  the  empty  space.?  Can  we 
expect  the  American  “Gauleiters”  now  being  trained  for  their  difficult 
jobs  at  the  U.  S.  Army  School  of  Military  Government  at  Charlottesville, 
Virginia,  to  take  care  of  the  countless  orphaned  editorial  offices  and  pub¬ 
lishing  houses  on  the  European  continent .?  Or  can  we  assume  that  the 
starved  European  masses,  after  so  many  years  of  spiritual  subjugation, 
can  rebuild  their  civilization  without  our  assistance.? 

The  hour  may  strike  soon  when  the  Americans,  jointly  with  the 
British,  the  Russians  and  the  various  refugee  governments,  will  have  to 
help  reconstruct  the  spiritual  basis  of  Europe.  It  will  no  longer  be  the 
Europe  of  1900  or  even  of  1939.  Russia  will  see  to  that,  and  so  will  the 
other  great  powers.  As  for  this  country,  it  will  teach  the  Europeans  what 
the  Nazis  and  their  satellites  tried  to  efface  from  the  soul  of  Europe: 
Lebensbejahung,  the  affirmation  of  life,  that  grand  creed  of  America. 
But  America  will  not  need  to  send  Sinclair  Lewis,  Sandburg,  Buck, 
Wilder,  Sherwood  Anderson,  Hemingway  or  any  other  American  writer 
to  the  Old  World  there  to  start  a  large-scale  literary  revolution.  This 
job  will  be  handled  more  efficiently  by  those  European  writers  who  will 
be  in  a  position  to  transplant  the  tree  of  American  liberty  to  European 
soil.  Some  of  these  writers  may  prefer  to  remain  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  but  even  they  will  hardly  fail  to  send  their  messages  of  freedom 
to  their  brethren  in  Europe. 

Then  our  poet  who  did  not  like  America  because  she  failed  to  appre¬ 
ciate  his  escapist  poetry,  will  discover  that  all  his  tribulations,  his  anguish 
experienced  in  “God’s  Crucible,”  were  not  in  vain. . . . — New  Yorl(  City, 

The  Mexican  section  of  the  Uni6n  de  formativo.  The  first  number  deals  espe- 
Profesores  Universitarios  Espanoles  en  cially  with  the  ruthless  persecution  of 
el  Extranjero  has  begun  the  publication,  cultural  activity  in  Spain,  and  promises 
from  Eufrates,  8-A  (Colonia  Cuauhte-  to  publish  in  later  numbers  evidence 
moc),  Mexico  City,  of  a  Boletin  In-  against  the  Spanish  government. 


The  Russian  Church 
and  the  War 


BY  ALEXANDER  KAUN 

Among  the  many  changes  wrought  by  the  war  in  national  and  inter¬ 
national  relations  not  the  least  significant  is  the  rapprochement 
‘.between  the  Soviet  authorities  and  the  Church.  On  the  very  day 
of  Hitler’s  invasion  of  Soviet  territories  the  Acting  Patriarch,  Metro¬ 
politan  Sergiy,  issued  a  spirited  call  “To  the  Shepherds  and  Flocks  of 
Christ’s  Orthodox  Church,”  to  defend  “the  sacred  borders  of  our  mother¬ 
land.”  The  cooperation  of  the  Church  in  the  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  whole-hearted  and  effective.  The  clergy,  from  humble  parish 
priests  to  exalted  princes  of  Orthodoxy,  have  shown  their  loyalty  by 
word  and  deed,  urging  the  faithful  to  give  of  their  blood  and  substance 
without  stint,  and  generously  donating  their  own  savings  for  arma¬ 
ments.  (Incidentally,  there  has  been  an  astonishingly  large  number  of 
laymen  and  clerics  who  offered  rather  handsome  sums  from  their  sav¬ 
ings,  from  200,000  to  800,000  and  one  million  rubles).  Quite  a  few  cases 
have  been  recorded  of  priests  exchanging  their  sacred  robes  for  the  less 
conspicuous  garb  of  guerrillas,  and  this  with  the  blessing  of  their  su¬ 
periors.  On  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Revolution,  last  November,  the 
Acting  Patriarch  greeted  Stalin  as  “the  God-chosen  leader  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  and  cultural  forces.” 

In  their  turn,  the  Soviet  authorities  have  shown  their  readiness  to 
acknowledge  the  loyalty  of  the  Church  by  marks  of  growing  confidence. 
Metropolitan  Nikolai  was  appointed  member  of  the  Extraordinary  Com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  Fascist  atrocities.  On  the  night  of  Easter  Sunday,  the 
commandant  of  Moscow  permitted  the  churches  to  perform  all-night 
services,  contrary  to  blackout  regulations  and  the  prohibition  of  noc¬ 
turnal  gatherings.  The  latest  token  of  leniency  toward  the  Church  re¬ 
cently  reached  this  country,  in  the  form  of  an  unusual  book  published  in 
Moscow  at  the  end  of  1942,  imder  the  title  Pravda  o  religii  v  Rossii  {The 
Truth  about  Religion  in  Russia.  Two  years  ago  such  a  book  would  have 
been  unthinkable.  For  one  thing,  it  is  the  first  publication  in  more  than 
two  decades  not  to  bear  the  imprint  of  a  state  publishing  house.  Instead 
it  flaunts  the  golden  church  script  of  the  “Moscow  Patriarchate.”  The 
very  words  “Religion”  and  “Russia”  have  had  an  odious  connotation. 
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reminiscent  of  the  hateful  past.  Beautifully  printed,  many  pages  in  orna¬ 
mental  Church-Slavic  lettering,  with  numerous  reproductions  from 
photographs,  the  sumptuous  volume  is  composed  of  addresses  and  ar¬ 
ticles  by  the  Acting  Patriarch,  Metropolitans,  Archbishops  and  Bishops, 
and  by  some  of  the  lower  clergy  and  religious  laity.  Most  striking  is  the 
fact  that  the  content  is  obviously  designed  by  the  faithful  for  the  faithful, 
and  presents  religious  propaganda  in  a  land  where  heretofore  only 
a»/i-religious  propaganda  was  permitted  and  encouraged. 

To  be  sure,  aside  from  its  original  ecclesiastic  meaning  of  propaganda 
fide  this  propaganda  serves  also  the  purposes  of  the  Soviet  state.  Here 
the  highest  authorities  of  the  Orthodox  church  admonish  Christians  at 
home  and  abroad  not  only  to  defend  the  Russian  land  but  to  support 
the  Soviet  regime  and  its  principles.  Acting  Patriarch  Sergiy  and  other 
high  and  low  prelates  explode  the  rumors  about  the  persecution  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  Soviet  Union.  They  make  it  clear  that  the  severe  measures 
undertaken  by  the  government  at  one  time  or  another  against  various 
priests  were  prompted  not  by  the  religiosity  of  these  priests  but  by  the 
anti-Soviet  activities  they  had  carried  on  under  the  cloak  of  religion.  The 
Most  Reverend  Sergiy  and  his  associates  do  not  lament  the  divorce  of 
the  church  from  the  state,  nor  the  deprivation  of  the  church  of  its  huge 
landholdings  and  commercial  enterprises  and  of  other  privileges. 

“The  common  Orthodox  folks  (writes  Sergiy)  ...  are  inclined  to  see 
in  the  promulgated  changes  not  persecution  but  rather  a  return  to  the 
times  of  the  Aposdes,  when  the  Church  and  its  servants  followed  the  right 
road,  pointed  out  to  them  by  Christ,  when  they  regarded  their  service  not 
as  a  profession  among  other  mundane  professions  that  provide  a  means  for 
livelihood,  but  as  the  pursuit  of  the  calling  of  Christ.” 

Docs  any  one  question  the  sincerity  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  his  demands  for  radical  social  changes?  Yet  when  these  changes,  ap¬ 
plied  in  real  life  under  Soviet  conditions,  arc  sanctioned  by  Russian 
clergymen,  one  is  apt  to  hear  innuendoes  about  hypocrisy  and  forced 
statements.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  sorry  state  of  affairs  in  the  Russian 
church,  if  her  leaders  and  rank-and-file  ministers  that  have  come  out 
in  support  of  the  Soviet  order  were  nothing  but  craven  liars  and  hypo¬ 
crites.  The  incurable  ci-devants  among  the  exiles  cannot  conceive  of  a 
genuine  acceptance  of  the  people’s  rule  on  the  part  of  the  Orthodox 
clergy.  They  even  questioned  the  sincerity  of  the  late  Patriarch  Tikhon 
who  in  his  last  years  recanted  his  former  condemnation  of  the  Soviet 
order,  and  exhorted  the  faithful  to  support  it  wholeheartedly.  They  were 
convinced,  or  pretended  to  believe,  that  the  Patriarch  was  forced  to  make 
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his  statements  by  threats  to  his  life.  Tikhon,  who  had  proved  his  fearless¬ 
ness  time  and  again,  solenmly  declared  in  reply  to  these  insinuations: 

“We  state:  there  is  no  power  on  earth  that  could  bind 

our  sacerdotal  conscience  and  our  word  of  a  Patriarch.” 

Acting  Patriarch  Sergiy  and  his  asscoiate  Metropolitans  have  aligned 
themselves  with  Tikhon’s  policy,  and  have  maintained  their  leadership 
of  the  Orthodox  clergy  and  masses  on  the  basis  of  loyalty  to  the  existing 
government.  In  the  present  war  there  has  been  only  one  case  of  an  Ortho¬ 
dox  bishop  (of  a  rather  shady  career)  going  over  to  Hitler’s  side  in  one 
of  the  occupied  western  provinces.  The  rest  of  the  Orthodox  clergy  have 
spurned  Hitler’s  invitation  to  serve  as  leaders  of  a  Fifth  Colunm,  with 
the  prospect  of  restoring  the  good  old  days.  They  have  preferred  martyr¬ 
dom.  The  wanton  destruction,  spoliation,  and  desecration  of  Russia’s 
precious  cathedrals  and  churches  by  Hitler’s  Kidturtrdger  have  not  en¬ 
hanced  his  popularity  with  the  Orthodox. 

Among  Russian  emigrants  there  is  less  unanimity.  The  exiled  clergy 
are  still  prevailingly  adhering  to  the  attitude  held  by  the  Russian  Church 
since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  namely,  one  of  siding  not  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  but  with  their  oppressors  and  exploiters.  It  is  not  surprising  there¬ 
fore  to  read  of  Russian  bishops  praying  for  the  success  of  Hitler’s  arms, 
openly  in  the  occupied  regions  of  Europe  and  clandestinely  in  Allied 
countries.  In  the  United  States  the  majority  of  Russian  and  Ukrainian 
clergy  has  been  noncommittal,  or  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Soviets.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  group  of  Greek-Orthodox  ecclesiastics  and  laymen 
have  courageously  championed  the  fighting  Red  armies  and  have  gener¬ 
ously  contributed  to  the  Russian  War  Relief  funds.  Their  spokesman  is 
the  Most  Reverend  Benjamin,  “Metropolitan  of  the  Aleutian  Islands 
and  North  America,  Patriarchal  Exarch  to  America.” 

Typical  of  the  irreconcilable  ^migr^s  is  Professor  N.  S.  Timasheff, 
whose  Religion  in  Soviet  Russia  (Sheed  and  Ward.  1942. 171  pages.  $2) 
is  a  mixture  of  facts,  gleaned  from  documents,  i  id  fiction  picked  from 
dubious  and  obviously  biased  sources.  The  documentary  data  should 
prompt  the  author  to  admit  that  a  gradual  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
Soviet  policy  toward  the  Church — from  hostility  and  persecution  to  tol¬ 
eration  and  a  measure  of  co-operation  (since  June  1941).  But  his  in¬ 
curable  hatred  for  the  New  Russia  lends  a  negative  slant  to  his  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  facts.  What  could  one  expect  from  a  man  who  asserts  ex 
cathedra  that  “Religious  freedom  in  Russia,  as  long  as  Communists  con¬ 
tinue  to  rule,  is  impossible.?”  This  statement  contradicts  not  only  the 
official  sanction  of  the  freedom  of  religious  worship  by  the  Soviet  Con- 
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stitution,  but  also  the  emphatic  asseverations  of  Acting  Patriarch  Sergiy 
and  other  high  and  low  clergy  in  Pravda  o  religii  v  Rossii  and  elsewhere. 
Unlike  the  leaders  of  Greek  Orthodoxy  who  feel  obliged  to  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1917  for  having  freed  the  Church  from  its  subservience  to  the 
tsars  and  enabled  it  to  resume  its  spiritual  guidance  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple,  Professor  Timasheff  and  those  of  his  ilk  persist  in  referring  to  the 
Revolution  as  “the  catastrophe  of  November  7,  1917.”  Fortunately  the 
moribund  minority  of  these  irreconcilables  abroad  cannot  affect  the 
growing  national  unity  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  rapprochement  between  the  Church  and  the  Government  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  latter  had  a  change  of  heart 
or  views  on  religion.  The  Marxians  continue  to  regard  beliefs  in  the 
transcendental  and  supernatural  as  a  block  to  mass  intelligence.  But 
the  Moscow  leaders  have  time  and  again  demonstrated  their  realism  in 
subordinating  doctrine  to  objective  conditions.  After  twenty-five  years 
of  officially  backed  anti-religious  propaganda,  Russia  is  still  a  land  of 
churches  and  church-goers.  Eastcr-Sunday  of  1942  and  1943  witnessed 
overfilled  churches  in  Moscow  and  the  provinces.  Eloquent  photographs 
in  the  book  Pravda  o  religii  v  Rossii  show  eager  multitudes  inside  and 
outside  of  prayer-houses  in  remote  Siberia,  in  Central  Russia,  and  in  the 
very  capital  of  Sovietism.  It  is  true  that  the  crowds  are  prevailingly  old 
or  middle-aged,  with  hardly  a  young  face  among  them.  But  it  is  evident 
that  Moscow  has  reckoned  with  the  strength  and  influence  of  the  re¬ 
ligious-minded  survivors,  and  has  chosen  to  make  use  of  their  loyalty 
rather  than  antagonize  them. 

In  September,  1943,  Acting  Patriarch  Sergiy  and  two  other  Metro¬ 
politans  called  on  Premier  Stalin,  and  received  his  consent  to  the  con¬ 
vocation  of  a  Synod  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  The  latest  news 
reports  the  election  by  the  Holy  Synod  of  Sergiy  as  Patriarch.  Thus  the 
highest  ecclesiastic  office  of  the  land,  abolished  by  Peter  the  Great,  and 
held  only  for  a  few  years  after  the  revolution  of  1917  by  the  late  Tikhon, 
has  been  restored.  This  climaxes  the  gradual  reconciliation  between  the 
Government  and  the  Church.  The  Moscow  Patriarch  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  considerable  moral  effect  upon  the  Greek-Orthodox  states  of 
Europe,  notably  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  Greece. 
The  old  slogan  of  “Moscow — ^the  Third  Rome”  may  acquire  a  new  sig¬ 
nificance  under  the  conciliatory  regime  of  the  U.S.S.R. — University  of 
California. 

Ultra,  La  Habana,  for  August,  1943,  Freud  y  el  teatro  content pordneo,  con- 
reprints  from  Sustancia  of  Tucumin,  taining  a  long  and  very  interesting  list 
Argentina,  an  article  on  Sigmundo  of  “Freudian”  plays. 


Karl  Schoenherr 

1867-1943 

BY  MAX  LEDERER 

WE  learned  only  recently  that  the  author  of  Glaube  und  Heimat 
died  some  months  ago  in  Vienna.  Schonherr,  Doctor  of  Medi¬ 
cine  and  playwright,  played  an  important  role  in  modern  Aus¬ 
trian-German  drama.  His  most  conspicuous  quality,  personal  and  lit¬ 
erary,  was  his  independence  and  inaccessibility.  A  Tyrolese,  he  was  in 
outward  appearance  and  habits  the  personification  of  the  taciturn  and 
reserved  Highlander,  a  true  son  of  the  country  which  he  loved  so  fer¬ 
vidly;  sturdy  and  rugged,  straightforward  and  brusque,  but  withal  with 
a  soft  heart  in  his  breast,  he  possessed  a  sense  of  humor  and  an  imder- 
standing  of  the  problems  and  conflicts  of  the  human  soul. 

Schonherr  never  made  concessions  or  compromises  against  his  con¬ 
victions.  He  did  not  belong  to  any  literary  group  or  school  or  clique, 
probably  not  to  any  political  party,  though  his  leanings,  if  we  may  draw 
a  conclusion  from  his  writings,  were  distinctly  democratic.  It  is  very 
clear  from  his  work  that  he  was  a  lover  of  his  fellow  men. 

It  is  evident  that  he  was  no  Nazi,  and  that  the  Nazis  only  tolerated 
him.  The  paper  that  carried  a  curt  announcement  of  his  death  added  not 
one  line  of  appreciation.  It  must  have  been  because  he  had  refused  to 
have  any  connection  with  the  Nazis,  official  or  unofficial;  invited  or 
uninvited,  he  was  not  even  a  member  of  the  Reichsschrifttumskammer. 
This  is  strange  on  some  counts,  for  Karl  Schonherr  could  have  done  as 
much  as  any  living  writer  to  give  reality  to  the  national  and  racial  ideas 
and  ideals  of  “Blut  und  Boden” — blood  and  soil — ^that  slogan  which  was 
personified  in  his  person  and  exemplified  in  his  work,  if  he  had  not  been 
handicapped  by  his  annoying  love  of  mankind,  which  was  certainly  dis¬ 
trusted  by  Austria’s  new  masters  because  it  would  always  have  prevented 
him  from  acknowledging  a  “master  race.” 

The  age-old  symbolic  legend  of  the  soil  which  gives  strength  to  man 
as  long  as  he  is  in  touch  with  it,  the  Greek  saga  of  the  giant  Antaeus,  is 
the  basis  of  Schonherr’s  most  characteristic  if  not  his  best  and  most 
powerful  play,  Erde.  And  a  closely  related  motif  may  be  traced  in  Glaube 
und  Heimat  and  in  Volk,  in  Not.  Grutz,  the  old  farmer  in  Erde,  draws 
his  energy  from  the  soil  from  which  he  stems  and  which  has  kept  him 
strong  and  healthy  for  many  years.  Now  he  has  grown  old  and  weak 
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and  is  expected  to  die.  But  with  the  returning  spring  he  comes  back  to 
life  and  with  mighty  strokes  of  his  heavy  axe  shatters  to  firewood  the 
coffin  which  has  been  prepared  for  him.  Glaube  und  Heimat,  the  drama 
of  the  Counter-Reformation,  with  the  poet’s  own  home-land  as  scenic 
background,  handles  a  similar  theme.  Christoph  Rott’s  faith  is  stronger 
than  his  love  of  home  and  soil.  He  sacrifices  them  for  his  creed,  while 
his  compatriot,  Sandperger,  forswears  his  Protestant  faith  in  order  to 
escape  exile.  And  we  have  the  theme  again  in  Volk^  in  Not,  which  nar¬ 
rates  the  Tyrolese  fight  for  freedom  in  the  Napoleonic  War  of  1809. 

Soil  is  the  magic  word  through  which  we  come  to  understand  the 
essence  of  Schonherr’s  art  in  form  and  matter;  it  is  the  catchword  which 
makes  his  men  and  women  appear  living  and  striving  human  beings, 
of  indestructible  vitality  like  old  Grutz,  so  that  we  forget  that  we  are 
merely  an  audience  witnessing  a  play. 

Close  to  “soil”  is  “family.”  “Family”  is  of  less  importance  in  Erde, 
but  it  becomes  the  central  problem  in  Der  Weibsteufel,  in  Frau  Suitner, 
and  in  Kindertragodie.  In  these  plays  it  takes  shape  in  that  conflict  of 
the  sexes  which  is  as  old  as  mankind  and  remains  as  primitive  and  strong 
as  ever — a  conflict  which  Schonherr  presents  with  great  vigor.  There  are 
only  three  characters  in  Dcr  Weibsteufel.  It  is  the  old  situation  of  the 
woman  between  two  men.  In  Es  there  are  only  two  persons,  the  husband 
and  the  wife,  so  that  we  have  here  a  striking  evidence  of  Schonherr’s 
ability  to  work  under  conditions  of  extreme  technical  self-restriction. 
In  this  play  the  problem  of  “family”  (“It”  is  the  unborn  child)  is  seen 
from  the  angle  of  a  medical  scientist  who  suffers  from  an  inherited 
disease.  Thus  in  the  widest  sense,  since  “soil”  means  something  very  close 
to  “home”  and  “family,”  all  these  plays  show  a  degree  of  unity  in 
diversity. 

The  profession  for  which  a  man  believes  himself  to  be  born,  to  which 
he  devotes  his  best  efforts,  becomes  his  little  world.  Thus,  the  doctor 
plays  a  part  in  Narrenspiel  des  Lebens,  Der  Kampf,  Der  Armendoktor; 
and  the  play  Der  Komodiant  bears  the  poet’s  coat-of-arms.  All  these 
reflect  the  basic  theme  of  Schonherr’s  dramatic  art:  soil. 

But  this  problem  which  returns  in  so  many  variations — is  it  a  prob¬ 
lem  at  all “Problem”  implies  a  question.  Soil,  family,  home,  profession, 
the  battle  of  the  sexes,  the  relations  of  parents  and  children,  these  themes 
have  nothing  vague  or  obscure,  nothing  “problematic”  in  them.  They 
represent  the  fundamental,  plain  and  primitive  in  man’s  relations  with 
his  little  world,  and  presuppositions,  eventually,  for  the  manifold  com¬ 
plications  of  human  contacts.  But  on  the  other  hand,  they  represent  also 
the  eternal  elements  of  those  relations  which,  it  may  be,  seem  plain  and 
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simple  and  unquestionable  to  us  because  they  are  impenetrable  for  our 
human  senses  or  understanding. 

This  may  explain  why  Schdnherr’s  plays  are  not  “problem”  dramas 
in  the  same  sense  as  Ibsen’s,  or  some  of  Hauptmann’s,  or  Schnitzler’s, 
with  their  difficult  dilemmas  and  their  issues  which  develop  in  a  com¬ 
plicated  social  and  cultural  world.  Schonherr’s  plays  present  the  time¬ 
less  and  ever-acute  problems  of  man,  unchanged  and  unchangeable 
throughout  the  ages  because  they  are  the  basis  and  essence  of  life  itself. 
It  may  also  explain  the  simple  greatness  and  genuineness  of  the  poet’s 
creations,  dealing  as  they  do  with  primitive  men  who  do  not  know 
“problems,”  whose  main  problem  is  life  itself,  who  live  with  the  im¬ 
perturbable,  tough  stubborness  of  old  Grutz,  like  those  wood-carved 
figures  of  the  Tyrol’s  indigenous  artists  or  the  paintings  of  Egger-Lienz. 

It  may  be  true  that  some  of  the  author’s  plays — Erde,  Der  Weibstcufel 
— show  some  resemblance  to  certain  dramas  of  Ludwig  Anzengruber, 
though  the  latter’s  peasants  speak  a  different  language,  somewhat  softer 
and  smoother,  at  least  less  “naturalistic.”  In  other  plays — the  “family” 
group — we  may  be  reminded,  because  of  the  theme,  of  related  scenes 
or  plots  in  the  dramas  of  Otto  Ludwig  or  Friedrich  Hebbel.  Arthur 
Schnitzler,  too,  may  come  to  mind,  whose  medical  experience  is  reflected 
in  some  of  his  plays  just  as  is  the  case  with  Schonherr’s.  But  all  these 
similarities  are  external,  coincidental,  and  do  not  prove  literary  borrow¬ 
ing  or  dependence. 

In  reality,  Schonherr  is  not  easy  to  “classify.”  He  will  not  fit  into 
Naturalism  or  into  Impressionism.  We  may  call  him,  if  we  have  to  call 
him  something,  an  expressionist — ^without  the  capital,  however — an  ex¬ 
pressionist  in  the  sense  that  his  creations  are,  and  aspire  to  be,  nothing 
but  the  unhampered  expression  of  his  personality  as  man  and  poet. — 
Library  of  Congress. 


“(Rub^n)  Dario’s  article  (the  famous 
article  on  Israel,  published  in  La  Tri¬ 
buna  of  Buenos  Aires,  Oct.  5,  1896),  is 
not  a  particularly  profound  or  penetrat¬ 
ing  piece  of  work.  It  reveals  no  great 
knowledge;  in  fact,  it  will  strike  the 
reader  as  naive.  The  poet  by  education 
and  taste  was  a  pagan;  he  had  little  nat¬ 
ural  bent  for  the  religious  culture  of  the 
Jews.  In  his  own  work,  he  was  above  all 
an  artist,  strongly  influenced  by  the 
schools  of  Paris.  But  as  he  matured,  his 
poems  deepened  and  grew  apocalyptic. 
It  was  as  if  a  Val6ry  or  a  Baudelaire  had 


grown  into  a  Whitman.  Perhaps  a 
sharper  analogy  to  Dario’s  genius  is  the 
Greek  Aeschylos,  whose  pagan  vision 
plumbed  to  intuitive  depths  equalled 
only  by  the  Prophets.” — Waldo  Frank, 
in  Contemporary  Jewish  Record,  Au¬ 
gust,  1943. 

Domani  is  a  new  Italian  quarterly  re¬ 
view  published  by  Paolo  Vita-Finzi, 
from  Posadas  1041,  in  Buenos  Aires.  It 
deals  with  public  questions,  science,  art 
and  literature,  from  a  liberal  and  anti- 
totalitarian  point  of  view. 
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Latin-American  Drama,  a  Postscript 

(See  Bool(s  Abroad  for  Winter  and  Spring,  1943) 

BY  WILLIS  KNAPP  JONES 

Here  are  a  few  additional  tides,  some  later  books,  and  a  change  or  two: 

BOLIVIA 

Finot,  Enrique.  Uteratura  boliviana.  (Mexico.  Pornia.  1943).  474  pp. — ^Part 
II,  chap,  iii,  deals  with  the  early  theatre  of  Bolivia.  Part  III,  chap,  iv,  discusses  the 
20th  Century  drama.  This  is  the  most  complete  study  in  print. 

Gander,  Joaquin,  El  teatro  cn  Sucre.  (1938). — ^A  specialized  volume  by  a 
Bolivian  playwright;  I  have  not  seen  it. 

Salas,  Angel.  “La  literatura  dramidca  en  Bolivia”  in  Bolivia  en  el  primer 
centenario  de  su  independencia.  (La  Paz,  1925). — ^A  compact  chapter  in  a  large 
volume  dealing  with  all  phases  of  national  life.  Much— ^ough  not  all — is  in¬ 
cluded  in  Finot. 

COLOMBIA 

Ortega  Ricaurte,  Jos6  Vicente.  Historia  critica  del  teatro  en  Bogotd.  (Bogoti: 
Ediciones  Colombia.  1927).  318  pp. — All  phases  of  the  theater,  including  opera, 
with  lists  of  actors  and  writers  and  with  many  illustradons  of  important  figures. 
Some  dramatists  and  plays  cridcized. 

MEXICO 

Reyes  Garciduenas,  (listed  on  p.  122  Spring,  1943),  should  be  Rojas  Garci- 
duenas. 

Johnson,  Harvey  L.,  An  edition  of  "Triunfo  de  los  Santos"  with  a  Considera¬ 
tion  of  Jesuit  School  Plays  in  Mexico  before  1650.  (Philadelphia.  Univ.  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  1941). — Reprint  of  an  allegorical  play  performed  in  1578  and  informa- 
don  about  other  early  plays. 

Johnson,  Harvey  L.,  “Notas  relativas  a  los  corrales  de  la  ciudad  de  Mexico, 
162^1641”  in  Revista  Iberoamericana  III,  No.  5  (Feb.  1941),  pp.  133-38. — ^Prov¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  theaters  in  Mexico  earlier  than  generally  believed. 

Oursler,  Anna  L.,  El  drama  mexicano  desde  la  revolucidn  hasta  el  aho  1940. 
(Mexico:  Universidad  Nacional,  Facultad  de  Filosofia,  1941)  also  in  Memoria  del 
20  Congreso  . . .  de  Uteratura  Iberoamericana  (Mexico,  1941). — An  89  page  thesis 
which,  though  not  very  cridcal,  gives  a  stardng  point  for  the  study  of  recent  Mexi¬ 
can  plays  and  playwrights. 

Apstcin,  Theodore,  A  Modern  Mexican  Playwright,  Jos6  Joaquin  Gamboa. 
Unpublished  thesis  at  the  University  of  Texas,  which  also  includes  an  English 
translation  of  the  allegorical  play  The  Knight,  Death  and  the  Devil. 

PARAGUAY 

Gonzilez,  J.  Natalicio,  “La  instruccion  publica  y  la  vida  intelectual  en  el 
Paraguay  de  la  colonia,”  in  Revista  de  las  Indias,  2a  6poca,  No.  20,  (Aug.  1940), 
pp.  34-57. — Contains  several  pages  devoted  to  drama  in  a  discussion  of  early  schools 
and  literature. 

Noticias,  a  semi-monthly  of  Asuncidn,  is  a  constant  source  of  articles  and  re¬ 
views  of  Paraguayan  plays  and  players  by  the  dramatist  Josefina  PU,  Dr.  Rafael 
Oddone,  and  the  editor  Luis  Mesquita;  e.  g..  No.  23  (July  15,  1943),  contains  an 
editorial  on  need  for  local  plays,  a  report  on  a  new  group  of  actors  and  pictures  and 
comment  on  the  dramadst  Julio  Corr^. 
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PERU 

Lohmann  Villena,  Guillermo,  Historia  del  arte  dramdtico  en  Lima  durante  el 
Virreinato.  (Lima.  Impta.  Americana,  1941)  271  pp.  Fine  study  o£  the  colonial 
theatre,  containing  material  cited  on  p.  123. 

Temple,  Ella  Dunbar,  “Titeres  y  titereros  en  la  Lima  de  fines  del  siglo  XVIII” 
in  Tres,  No.  8  (March-June,  1941)  pp.  18-30. — Quoting  a  document  of  1787  and 
supplying  a  few  details  about  early  Peruvian  puppet  shows. 

URUGUAY 

Diez  Canedo,  Enrique,  “Florencio  Sinchez  y  su  teatro”  in  Universidad  de  la 
Habana,  VI,  No.  35  (March-April  1941). — K  eulogy  of  the  dramatist  and  especially 
of  his  Barranca  abajo. — Miami  University. 


Literary  Landmarks  of  1943 

(With  a  Few  Items  of  Earlier  Date) 


BY  CHARLES  C. 

Necrology 

Andr6  Antoine,  famous  French  theater 
director,  age  85. 

Juan  Jos^  Churidn,  Venezuelan  poet  and 
journalist,  age  67. 

Cosimo  Giorgieri  Contri,  vivacious  Ital¬ 
ian  poet,  in  Viareggio,  age  71. 

Jorge  Cuesta,  Mexican  poet,  1941. 

Jose  Maria  Eguren,  Peruvian  poet,  April 
19,  1942. 

Hanns  Heinz  Ewers,  weird  German 
novelist  and  poet,  in  Berlin,  age  72. 

Richard  Freeman,  British  author,  at 

Gravesend,  England,  September  30,  age 
81. 

Jos6  Gil  Fortoul,  prominent  Venezuelan 
statesman,  diplomat  and  writer,  in 
Caracas,  June  15,  age  81.  He  was  the 
author  of  thirty  historical  treatises  and 
novels. 

Elinor  Glyn,  famed  British  novelist,  in 
London,  September  23,  age  78.  She 
established  her  literary  reputation  in 
1907  with  the  novel  Three  Wee\s. 

Leopoldo  Kiel,  Director  of  the  Museo  de 
Mexico. 

Ignacio  Lasso,  Ecuadorean  poet  and 
art  critic,  in  Quito,  May  6,  age  30. 
He  will  be  remembered  as  the  author 
of  a  book  of  poems  called  Escafandra. 


ZIPPERMANN 

Rafael  L6pez,  Mexican  poet,  July  16. 

Rcn6  Lufriu  y  Alonso,  Cuban  historian 
and  recently  Director  of  Cultural  Re¬ 
lations  in  the  Ministry  of  State,  in 
Havana,  March  6,  age  53.  He  had 
edited  the  daily  newspaper  La  Noche 
and  several  periodicals. 

Wallace  M’Lean,  Canadian  journalist, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Toronto 
World,  in  Toronto,  May  25,  age  85. 

Leoncio  Martinez,  Venezuelan  author, 
1941. 

Arthur  Mee,  originator  and  editor  of 
the  Childrens  Encyclopedia,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  May  29,  age  67. 

Albin  Michel,  leading  French  publisher, 
in  Paris,  March  4,  age  70. 

Jaime  Mendoza,  Bolivian  physician  and 
author,  1941,  age  67. 

Armando  Moock,  Chilean  playwright, 
in  Buenos  Aires,  December  1942. 

Franz  Oppenheimer,  German  Jewish 
sociologist,  in  Los  Angeles,  age  80. 

Eduardo  Posada,  Colombian  lawyer, 
historian  and  poet,  age  81. 

Hans  Emil  Reclam,  Head  of  the  well- 
known  Leipzig  publishing  house, 
April  20,  age  62. 

Max  Reinhardt,  famous  Austrian  the¬ 
atrical  impresario,  in  New  York,  Oc¬ 
tober  31,  age  70. 
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Francisco  Rodriguez  Marin,  President 
of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy  and 
authority  on  the  language  of  Cer¬ 
vantes,  in  Madrid,  June  9,  age  88.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  working 
on  a  new  edition  of  classified  Spanish 
songs. 

Romain  Rolland,  French  author,  1916 
Nobel  Prize  winner,  age  77.  He  was 
best  known  for  his  novel  cycle  Jean 
Christophe. 

Count  Raoul  de  Roussy  de  Sales,  French 
newspaper  correspondent  and  author, 
in  New  York  City,  December  4,  1942, 
age  46.  In  1936  he  received  the  Ralph 
Beaver  Strassburger  Foundation  award 
of  $1,000  for  the  publication  consid¬ 
ered  to  have  best  served  the  cause  of 
Franco- American  friendship. 

Jos6  Mattoso  Sampaio  Corr^,  Brazilian 
engineer,  professor,  industrialist  and 
statesman,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Novem¬ 
ber  18,  1942,  age  67.  He  founded  the 
Rio  newspaper  A  Tarde. 

Karl  Schonherr,  Austrian  physician  and 
playwright,  in  Vienna,  March  15,  age 
74.  He  will  be  remembered  as  author 
of  Glaube  und  Heimat,  Der  Weibs- 
teujel,  and  Kindertragodie. 

Anton,  Spinetti  Dini,  Venezuelan  poet, 
1941. 

Jesusa  Alfau  de  Solalinde,  journalist  and 
editor,  in  Mexico  City,  March. 

Guillermo  Valencia,  Colombian  poet, 
orator,  statesman,  called  “El  Maestro,” 
at  Belaldizar,  his  Popaydn  hacienda, 
July  8.  In  1896  he  helped  found  El 
Sigh  in  Bogotd.  He  was  a  master  of 
the  sonnet  form  of  verse.  His  collected 
[x>ems  have  been  published  in  Bo- 
goti,  Mexico  City,  Madrid,  London 
and  Buenos  Aires. 

Vargas  Osorio,  Colombian  poet,  Janu¬ 
ary,  1942. 

Rafael  Yela  Gunter,  Director  of  the 
Academia  de  Bellas  Artes  de  Guate¬ 
mala,  1942. 

Distinctions 

The  Swedish  Government  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  there  will  be  no  Nobel 
Prize  awards  for  the  year  1943. 


Dr.  Menotti  del  Piacchia  and  Dr.  Osorio 
de  Almeida  were  elected  members  of 
the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters. 

On  Pan-American  Day  the  winners  in 
the  second  Latin  American  Literary 
Prize  Competition  organized  by  Far¬ 
rar  &  Rinehart  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Division  of  Intellectual  Co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Pan  American  Union  were 
announced  by  the  news  services  and 
the  radio  stations  throughout  the 
Americas: 

The  $2,000  prize  for  the  novel  was 
awarded  to  the  brothers  Philippe 
Thoby-Marcelin  and  Pierre  Marcel  in, 
of  Haiti,  co-authors  of  CanapS-Vert. 
The  $2,000  prize  for  the  best  non¬ 
fiction  manuscript  was  awarded  to 
Argentina  Diaz  Lozano,  for  Pere¬ 
grinate .  The  $1,000  prize  for  the  best 
manuscript  intended  for  juvenile 
readers  was  awarded  to  Fernando 
Alegrfa,  a  Chilean  graduate  student 
at  the  University  of  California,  for 
hii  LautarOf  Joven  Ubertador  de 
Arauco.  Ernesto  Castro  of  Argentina, 
author  of  the  novel  Los  Isleros,  and 
Eduardo  Calderon  Nieto,  whose  book 
Sur  America,  sierra  del  hombre  was 
submitted  by  the  Colombian  commit¬ 
tee,  were  given  honorable  mention. 
More  than  three  hundred  authors  par¬ 
ticipated  in  this  contest  and  the  manu¬ 
scripts  first  went  through  the  hands 
of  committees  set  up  in  all  the  Latin- 
American  countries. 

A  poll  was  conducted  by  a  Rio  de 
Janeiro  journal  in  which  180  Brazilian 
writers  voted  to  determine  the  ten 
greatest  novelists  of  Brazil.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  as  follows:  Machado  de  Assis, 
Alufzio  Azevedo,  Graciliano  Ramos, 
Jos6  Lins  do  R^go,  Lima  Barreto, 
Jorge  Amado,  Raul  Pomp6ia,  Jos6  de 
Alencar,  Manoel  Antonio  de  Almeida, 
and  Rachel  de  Queiroz.  Of  these  only 
four  are  living,  Ramos,  Amado,  Lins 
do  Rego,  and  Rachel  de  Queiroz.  The 
greatest  number  of  votes  went  to  Don 
Casmurro,  the  novel  by  Machado  de 
Assis  which  appeared  in  1906  and  is 
generally  considered  the  finest  work 
of  fiction  written  in  Latin  America. 
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The  Hernindez  Cati  short  story  con¬ 
test,  organized  by  El  Pads  of  Havana 
in  memory  of  the  brilliant  Cuban 
novelist  Jos^  Hernindez  Cati,  who 
was  killed  in  1940  in  an  airplane  acci¬ 
dent,  came  to  a  close  November  8, 
1942.  The  decision  of  the  committee 
was  unanimously  for  Un  Dedo  en- 
cima,  by  the  well  known  short  story 
writer  Lino  Novis  Calvo.  One  hun¬ 
dred  fiifty-six  stories  were  submitted. 

In  the  1942  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Editorial  Seneca  of  Mexico  City,  the 
prize  for  the  best  sonnet  ($200)  was 
divided  among  three  poets,  Carlos 
Pellicer,  Elias  Nandine  and  Jorge 
Gonzilez  Durin.  The  prize  for  the 
best  article  ($300)  went  to  Octavio 
Paz. 

The  Martin  Fierro  Prize  for  1942  to 
Maria  Granata,  Argentine  lyricist,  for 
her  Umbral  de  T terra. 

The  annual  Literary  Prizes  of  the  City 
of  Buenos  Aires  were  awarded  as  fol¬ 
lows:  First,  to  Augustin  Alvarez  for 
his  novel  Alamos  talados;  second,  to 
Juan  Gualberto  Godoy  for  his  novel 
Mala  calle  de  brujos;  third,  to  Leo- 
poldo  Zulonga  for  his  volume  of 
poems  Sol  indio.  An  award  was  also 
made  to  Manuel  Siez  for  his  book  of 
essays  Perfdes. 

The  National  Poetry  Prize  of  Ecuador 
for  1943  was  awarded  to  Augusto 
Sacotto  Arias  for  his  volume  La  Fu- 
riosa  Manzanera. 

The  Cuban  Medalla  Varona  for  out¬ 
standing  cultural  accomplishment 
was  awarded  by  the  Asociacidn  Bi- 
bliogrifica  Cultural  to  Joaquin  Garcia 
Monge,  the  distinguished  (^ta  Rican 
editor,  for  his  magazine  Repertorio 
Americano. 

The  Teatro  Nacional  of  Montevideo 
awarded  prizes  to  C.  Denis  Molina 
for  his  play  El  Regreso  de  Ulises  and 
to  Elsa  Fernindez  and  Juan  Antonio 
Borges  for  their  T terra  ajena. 

The  Premio  Miguel  Lanza  Duret  (Mexi¬ 
co)  for  the  best  novel  went  to  Adriano 
Garcia  Roel  for  El  Hombre  de  Barro. 

The  Leoncio  Martinez  award  for  the 
best  short  story  (Venezuela)  went  to 


Raul  Valera  for  La  Alcancta  de  Barro 
Negro. 

The  Sim6n  Barceld  prize  for  the  best 
novel  (Venezuela)  was  awarded  to 
Alejandro  Garcia  Maldonado  for  his 
Uno  de  los  de  Venancio. 

The  National  Novel  Prize  of  Chile  for 
1942  to  Maria  Luisa  Bombal,  for  her 
La  Amortajada.  She  had  previously 
published  La  Ultima  Niebla. 

The  Panamanian  poet  Enrique  Geenzier 
was  acclaimed  “Poet  of  the  Republic” 
at  a  ceremony  which  took  place  in 
the  National  Theater  of  Panama  City. 
He  was  given  honorary  titles  by  the 
National  University  and  the  Bolivar 
Society. 

The  Montevideo  Certamen  Portico 
sponsored  by  the  Municipal  Cultural 
Commission  resulted  in  the  award  of 
the  first  prize  to  Sara  de  Ibihez  for 
her  Canto  a  Montevideo. 

The  Chilean  government  has  established 
a  50,000  peso  annual  prize  to  encour¬ 
age  native  writers  and  help  them  to 
financial  independence.  It  was  award¬ 
ed  this  year  to  the  novelist  Augusto 
d’Halmar  (Augusto  Thomson),  au¬ 
thor  of  La  Idmpara  en  el  molino, 
Pasidn  y  muerte  del  cura  Deusto,  etc. 

The  prize  of  the  Institute  Argentino- 
Brasileho  de  Cultura,  to  Ricardo 
Sienz  Hayes,  for  his  El  Brasil  mo- 
derno. 

The  poetry  prize  of  the  P.  E.  N.  Club  of 
Argentina  to  Salvador  Merlino  for 
SindSresis. 

The  Buenos  Aires  Municipal  Literary 
Prizes:  For  poetry,  to  Silvina  Ocampo, 
for  Enumeracidn  de  la  patria;  Marfa 
Granata,  Umbral  de  tierra  (which  was 
also  awarded  the  Martin  Fierro  Po¬ 
etry  Prize);  and  Vicente  Barbieri,  for 
La  Columna  y  el  viento.  For  the  novel, 
to  Isidoro  Sagu6s,  for  Banco  Inglds 
(which  was  also  awarded  the  Editori¬ 
al  Losada  Prize);  and  Abelardo  Arias, 
for  Alamos  talados  (also  awarded  a 
prize  by  the  author’s  native  city  of 
Mendoza).  For  historical  writing,  to 
Sigfrido  Radaelli,  for  Ejercicios. 

The  Argentine  National  Prizes  for  the 
best  dramatic  work  of  the  year  1941: 
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First  prize  for  the  drama,  to  Ivo  Pelay 
for  Burro  de  Cargo.  Second,  to  Fed¬ 
erico  Mertens  for  La  Zarza  en  llamas. 
First  prize  for  comedy,  to  Conrado 
Nale  Roxlo  for  La  cola  de  la  sirena. 
Second,  to  Enrique  Gustavino  for  La 
novia  perdida. 

The  James  Tait  Black  Memorial  Prize 
for  1942  to  Arthur  Waley  for  his 
translation  of  Monl^ey,  by  Wu  Ch’- 
eng-la. 


The  Calcutta  University  Jubilee  Re¬ 
search  Prize  to  Miss  Kamala  Bagclu 
for  The  Village  in  Bengali  Literature. 

The  Bhubanmohini  Dasi  Gold  Medal 
for  1941,  to  Sreemati  Anurupa  Devi, 
for  her  original  contributions  to  Ben¬ 
gali  letters. 

The  Jagattarini  Medal  for  1941  to 
Sreemati  Mankumari  Basu,  for  her 
original  contributions  to  Bengali  let¬ 
ters. 


In  the  Geneva  monthly  Pro  Arte  et 
Ubris  for  June,  1943,  Jean  Marteau 
writes  of  Les  Lettres  franfoises  en  Suisse 
depuis  1940.  He  discusses  the  following 
French  writers  now  resident  in  Switz¬ 
erland:  The  novelist  and  critic  Edmond 
Jaloux;  the  critic  and  editor  Henri  Guil- 
lemin;  the  critic  and  philosopher  Ren^ 
Gillouin;  the  bohemian  novelist  Francis 
Carco;  the  fantastic  novelist  and  poet 
Maurice  d’Hartoy;  the  poet  Pierre  Jean 
Jouve;  the  Catholic  poet  Armand  Godoy 
(but  M.  Marteau  fails  to  remind  us  that 
Armand  Godoy  is  not  a  Frenchman  but 
a  Cuban). 

The  well-edited  Revista  de  Indias, 
Medinaceli  4,  Madrid,  now  in  its  fourth 
year,  is  proof  that  cultural  initiative  is 
not  entirely  dead  in  Spain.  Its  April- 
June  number  for  1943  features  a  brok- 
length  article  by  Constantino  Bayle,  S. 
J.,  on  La  Comunidn  entre  los  indios 
americanos. 

The  beautifully  printed  and  skilfully 
edited  anti-Nazi  magazine  Deutsche 
Blatter  (Hojas  Alemanas),  published  by 
Udo  Rukser  and  Albert  Theile  in  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile,  has  published  in  recent 
issues  an  article  by  Thomas  Mann  on 
Pastor  Niemoller,  a  study  on  Jefferson 
and  South  America  by  Claude  A.  Bow¬ 
ers,  and  a  collection  of  German  versions 
of  the  poems  of  Pablo  Neruda. 

“Any  list  of  Argentine  writers  must 
start  with  Eduardo  Mallea,  novelist, 
critic,  journalist,  and  an  utterly  charm¬ 
ing  personality,  who  has  lived  and  trav¬ 


eled  in  most  countries  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  as  well  as  in  Argentina.  Some  of 
his  work  is  already  known  here  espe¬ 
cially  his  long  short  story  Fiesta  in  No¬ 
vember,  title  story  of  the  collection 
which  was  published  last  summer  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin.  His  major  novel. 
The  Bay  of  Silence,  will  be  published 
later  this  year  by  us.” — Blanche  Knopf, 
in  Mexican  Life,  November,  1943. 

Raul  Porros  Barrenechea’s  Pasidn  y 
Muerte  de  la  Biblioteca  Nacional,  re¬ 
produced  from  Peruanidad  of  Lima  in 
Ultra  of  La  Habana  for  September,  1943, 
is  a  capable  and  touching  presentation 
of  the  unique  wealth  of  an  ancient  col¬ 
lection  which  had  always  been  badly 
handled  and  whose  destruction  was 
probably  the  result  of  a  final  blunder. 

A  valuable  supplement  to  German  vo- 
.cabularies  is  the  list  of  Borrowings  from 
the  German  (1930-1941 ),  compiled  by 
Karl  F.  Koenig  (The  Modern  Language 
fournal,  November,  1943). 

“There  are  few  types  in  France  that 
do  not  remind  one  of  some  literary  pre¬ 
decessor.  Every  miser  is  something  of  a 
Harpagon,  every  phrase-maker  a  Cy¬ 
rano,  every  hypocrite  a  Tartuffe,  every 
misanthrope  an  Alceste.  For  the  visitor 
who  has  not  read  her  great  classics,  the 
whole  country  is  a  tight-locked  and  in¬ 
comprehensible  structure  .  .  .  The  anal- 
phabet,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  is 
often  the  most  typical  citizen.  In  France, 
he  is  the  least  French  of  all  . . .” — Jaime 
Torres  Bodet,  in  Sur,  July,  1942. 
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Arboles 

(Gast6n  Figucira’s  Spanish  version  of 
Joyce  Kilmer’s  Trees.  From  America, 
March,  1943) 

Creo  que  nunca  podri  vet 
un  poema  tan  hello  como  un  drbol. 

Un  drbol  cuya  hoca  se  alimenta 
en  los  ondeantes  senos  de  la  Tierra. 

Un  arbol  que  a  Dios  mira  todo  el  dta 
y  en  oracidn  a  El  tiende  las  manos. 

Un  drbol  que  en  estio  adoma  sus  cabellos 
con  un  nido  de  alegres  petirrojos. 

Arbol  en  cuyo  pecho  la  nieve  se  ha 
tendido, 

que  inUmamente  vive  con  la  Iluvia. 
Obra  del  hombre  los  poemas  son. 

Un  drbol,  s6lo  puede  hacerlo  Dios. 

Maltese  Prose 

(Laurent  Ropa  in  L’Age  Nouveau, 
Birmandreis- Alger  ) 

The  sparse  writings  of  Mikiel-Anton 
Vassali  remained  for  half  a  century  the 
only  examples  of  Maltese  prose.  The  im¬ 
mediate  continuators  of  the  master  cre¬ 
ated  a  didactic  literature.  The  first  work 
of  literary  prose  appeared  in  1889.  By 
today,  Maltese  prose  has  profited  by  the 
flexibility  which  the  poets  have  given 
the  language,  and  the  best  prose  works 
now  have  tlie  brilliancy  of  the  best  verse. 

Vassali’s  first  purpose  had  been  to 
educate  the  people,  who  had  remained 
ignorant  largely  because  they  had  been 
taught  in  a  foreign  tongue.  It  was  this 
same  purpose  which,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  inspired  a  group 
of  pedagogue-writers,  Gialantom  Vas- 
salo,  Annibale  Preca,  Pawlo  Bellanti, 
Napuljun  Tagliaferro,  whose  articles  ap¬ 
peared  in  two  periodicals.  Ward  u  Za¬ 
har,  1865,  SSebh,  1884,  and  had  a  pro¬ 
found  influence.  A  little  later,  working 
for  the  same  end,  Fons  Galea  founded 
an  important  collection,  Kotba  ted 
Moghdija  taz-Zmien  (Reading  for  Rec¬ 
reation).  The  most  important  work 


which  appeared  in  it  was  the  collection 
of  the  popular  Maltese  legends  presented 
in  a  very  savory  style  by  Father  Manuel 
Magri.  This  movement  gave  rise  to  vari¬ 
ous  compilations  and  other  so-called  edu¬ 
cational  works,  as  well  as  cheap  popu¬ 
lar  fiction  which  was  written  mainly  to 
sell.  On  the  whole,  the  artistic  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  pedagogues  was  not  con¬ 
siderable;  but  they  doubtless  did  render 
an  important  service  in  acquiring  for  the 
literary  language  its  first  readers. 

The  novel  Inez  Farrug,  by  Ant.  M. 
Caruana,  marks  the  beginning  of  lit¬ 
erary  prose.  From  that  time  there  was 
steady  progress,  mainly  in  the  novel  and 
the  short  sketch.  In  the  former,  Caruana 
was  followed  by  Giuz^  Muscat-Azzo- 
pardi  with  Censu  Barbara,  Cejlu  Tonna, 
Nazju  Ellul,  and  of  the  younger  writ¬ 
ers  Giuz^  Galea,  Ginu  Muscat-Azzo- 
pardi,  Giuz^  Aquilina,  a  group  who  pro¬ 
duced  prose  of  real  artistic  merit.  It  was 
Temi  Zammit  (1864-1935)  who  cre- 
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ated  the  Maltese  short  story,  rich  in  ob¬ 
servation,  short,  alert,  charmingly  ami¬ 
able.  His  work  was  continued  by  W. 
Portelli,  F.  Farrugia,  V.  Griffiths,  A.  C. 
Rigaud,  Giuz^  Bonici  and  others,  and 
also  by  a  group  in  Egypt,  of  whom  the 
most  notable  have  been  Toni  Said,  A. 
Nicholas  and  Ivo  Muscat- Azzopardi. 

From  1892  to  1926,  M.  A.  Borg, 
father  of  the  Maltese  theater,  traveled 
about  the  islands  at  the  head  of  his 
troupe  Independenza,  popularizing  the 
national  language.  He  wrote  some  20 
pieces,  the  majority  of  them  translated 
{ 1  drama,  3  comedies,  vaudevilles, 
farces,  etc.)  Purists  arc  critical  of  his 
neologisms,  but  there  is  no  question  of 
his  merit.  It  remained,  however,  for 
younger  men,  Ivo  Muscat-Azzopardi 
and  G.  Diacono,  to  compose  real  stage 
masterpieces.  Ninu  Cremona’s  verse 
drama  The  Redemption  of  the  Peasants, 
though  very  beautiful,  was  not  written 
to  be  performed. 

Efforts  are  being  made  today  to  en¬ 
large  the  domain  of  Maltese  prose.  As 
literature  has  developed,  the  study  of 
the  language  has  gone  on  steadily.  In 
1902,  Gianni  Vassalo  published  Il-Muf- 
sieh  tal  chitba  maltija  (The  Key  to  Mal¬ 
tese  Writing),  and  Ninu  Cremona  pre¬ 
pared  at  the  instance  of  the  Academy 
his  Remarhs  on  Maltese  Writing  ( 1924). 
Maltese  papers  regularly  publish  notes 
on  grammar  and  literature.  History  is 
cultivated  by  E.  B.  Vella  (studies  on 
the  oldest  Maltese  cities);  biography  by 
Ninu  Cremona  (M.  A.  Vassali  and  his 
Time),  and  by  Michael  Kissaun  (Life 
of  Our  King  and  Queen).  The  learned 
Hebrew  scholar  Father  P.  Saydon  is 
translating  the  Bible,  and  his  work 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  solidcst  and 
most  beautiful  contributions  to  Maltese 
literature.  We  arc  working  hard.  Ora¬ 
tory  is  developing  vigor  and  charm,  if 
not  from  the  pulpit  and  the  lecturer’s 
chair,  at  least  from  the  political  tribune. 

And  at  the  same  time  the  novel  which 
in  the  past  has  been  almost  exclusively 
historical,  is  taking  on  new  life.  Ivo 
Muscat-Azzopardi  and  Giuz^  Ellul  have 
been  tempted,  the  former  by  the  dc- 
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tcctivc  story  and  the  latter  by  the  novel 
of  characters  and  contemporary  man¬ 
ners.  In  1930,  Juan  Mamo’s  Ulied  in- 
Nanna  Venut  proved  its  author  a  satirist 
of  the  first  water.  Then  Giuz^  Aquilina, 
not  yet  30  years  old,  published  rcccndy 
Taht  diet  saltniet  (Under  Three  Domi¬ 
nations),  the  work  of  a  poet,  a  historian, 
a  philosopher,  a  painter  of  nature,  a 
subtle  observer  of  moral  life,  a  patriot 
and  at  the  same  time  an  internationalist, 
a  student  of  humanity.  His  work  will 
remain  one  of  the  high  points  of  Mal¬ 
tese  prose,  and  is  not  unworthy  of  com¬ 
parison  with  the  best  in  any  literature. 

Thus  Maltese  prose,  which  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  century  ago  was  a  mere  instru¬ 
ment  of  vulgarization,  has  definitely  at¬ 
tained  the  highest  art  ...  It  has  gained 
harmony  and  force,  it  has  acquired  sup¬ 
pleness  to  express  all  the  shades  of  poetry 
and  sentiment.  The  young  Maltese  writ¬ 
ers  arc  filled  with  magnificent  enthusi¬ 
asm.  Prose  is  as  much  an  art  as  poetry, 
Father  Saydon  teaches  them,  and  dc- 
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mands  effort  and  perseverance.  Dun 
Karm  reminds  them  that  literature  is 
national  autobiography,  and  that  the 
writer  has  therefore  a  mission  and  a 
grave  responsibility  .  .  .  We  shall  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  new 
works  of  the  poets  and  prosateurs  of 
the  litde  island  with  the  great  past. 

Booths  In  Iceland 

(From  The  American  Scandinavian 
Revie Wt  Autumn,  1943) 
“Publishing  in  Iceland  has  increased 
greatly  since  the  Icelanders  have  been 
unable  to  get  their  book  supply  from 
Scandinavia  as  before  the  war.  In  1942 
there  were  150  books  published,  apart 
from  periodical  literature,  publications 
of  book  societies,  and  school  books.  Of 
these  58  were  translations,  but  93  were 
original  Icelandic  works,  including  14 
books  of  poetry,  14  novels  and  short 
stories,  10  works  on  Icelandic  history, 
culture,  and  literature,  10  on  folk  lore, 
humor,  and  miscellaneous.  A  critic  esti¬ 
mated  that  in  1942  books  had  been  sold 
for  at  least  15  crowns,  or  $23,  per  family. 
Foreign  books  are  not  counted  in  this 
estimate,  as  it  is  considered  that  they 
have  probably  for  the  most  part  been 
sold  to  the  troops. 

“All  agree  that  the  most  important  of 
the  new  books  is  Professor  Sigurdur 
Nordal’s  Islenzt^  menning  (The  Culture 
of  Iceland).  Only  the  nrst  volume  of 
three  has  appeared.  This  deals  with  the 
cultural  inheritance  Icelanders  brought 
with  them  from  Norway  and  in  part 
also  from  the  British  Isles,  and  tells  how 
it  developed  in  Iceland  up  to  the  year 
1264;  how  a  democratic  parliament,  the 
Althing,  came  into  being,  and  how  trial 
by  jury  was  introduced  at  a  time  when 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  was 
steeped  in  darkest  feudalism,  but  espe¬ 
cially  it  tells  about  the  literature.  .  .  .” 

Memories  of 
Abilto  Junqueiro  Guerra 

(Antonio  Machado,  in  Portucale, 
Oporto,  Portugal,  Jan.-Feb.,  1943) 
Junqueiro  always  had  an  infinite  curi¬ 


osity  which,  as  his  biographer  righdy 
notes,  later  became  a  veritable  fever  for 
knowledge;  and  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing  could  satisfy  it.  Even  during  his 
university  course,  the  study  of  law  and 
his  dominant  literary  interests  did  not 
prevent  him  from  devoting  himself  in¬ 
tently  to  the  reading  of  books  on  the 
natural  sciences,  which  later  became  one 
of  his  passions. 

When  I  gave  him  my  doctor’s  thesis. 
Catalytic  Actions,  to  read,  what  endless 
questions  and  problems  he  put  to  me 
afterwards  I 

One  day,  wearied  with  so  many 
queries,  I  asked  him  disrespectfully, 
“Why,  oh  why,  Sr.  Junqueiro,  did  you 
ever  leave  your  poetry?” 

He  was  a  little  angry  at  me  for  a  long 
time. 

Facts  and  scientific  laws  were  for  him 
nothing  but  the  pretext  for  his  medita¬ 
tions  as  an  incurable  philosopher  and 
metaphysician. 

The  marvelous  results  of  the  study  of 
radium,  for  example,  dazzled  him.  This 
is  well  attested  by  a  lecture  which  he 
gave  on  the  subject  in  Paris,  and  which 
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was  one  long  hymn  in  praise  of  the  new 
element.  For  the  scientists  who  had  at¬ 
tended  the  lecture,  attracted  by  its  title, 
and  who  had  expected  to  hear  actual 
results,  it  was  a  real  disappointment,  and 
one  by  one,  they  slipped  out. 

In  his  last  years  he  read  everything, 
natural  science,  physics,  chemistry, 
medicine,  physiology,  psychology,  etc.  In 
his  house  on  Rua  de  Santa  Catarina  we 
found  him,  on  one  of  our  last  visits, 
surrounded,  almost  submerged,  by  a 
flood  of  huge  tomes  in  various  languages 
and  by  various  authors,  all  marked  and 
annotated  in  his  own  hand.  And  he  read 
us  passages  from  a  manuscript  of  his 
own  in  which,  he  triumphantly  af¬ 
firmed,  he  had  arrived  at  the  same  con¬ 
clusions  as  those  scientists  of  renown. 

“Even  though  ill,  he  doesn’t  leave  his 
‘difficult’  reading,’’  my  brother-in-law 
Angelo  said  to  me  upon  returning  from 
one  of  his  visits  to  the  famous  invalid. 
“He  has  Les  donnSes  immSdiates  de  la 
conscience  and  I  don’t  know  what  else 
at  the  head  of  his  bed,’’  he  continued 
with  admiration  in  his  voice,  “and  he 
insists  he  never  thinks  as  clearly  as  when 
he  has  forty  degrees  of  fever.’’ 

A  short  time  before  his  death,  my 
father,  then  candidate  for  the  third  time 
for  the  presidency  of  the  Republic,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  deputy,  Camoesas, 
visited  him  in  Lisbon,  where  he  had 
gone  at  the  order  of  his  physicians.  Jun- 
queiro  received  them  wrapped  in  a  sort 
of  shawl,  his  black  silk  cap  on  his  head, 
with  the  limp  long  beard  which  he  wears 
in  his  famous  last  portrait.  Although  he 
was  dangerously  ill — he  never  left  the 
house  again — he  painted  for  them  in 
the  darkest  colors  the  political  sittiation 
of  the  moment;  it  was  a  veritable  bill  of 
grievances.  Finally,  turning  to  Camoe¬ 
sas,  he  burst  forth: 

“And  does  Your  Excellency  know 
who  is  to  blame  for  all  this.^  Here  he 
is,”  he  added,  pointing  an  accusing 
finger  at  my  father.  And  then  with  a 
brusque  transition,  his  voice  filled  with 
emotion,  “And  all  of  us  in  Coimbra 
adored  him.” 


Fondly  he  recalled  their  happy  uni¬ 
versity  camaraderie,  o  tempo  que  passou 
e  que  ndo  volta  mats,  and  then  suddenly: 

“In  spite  of  everything,  he  is  still  my 
candidate.  And  Your  Excellency?  For 
whom  arc  you  voting?” 

Camoesas,  taken  by  surprise,  had  no 
other  recourse  but  to  declare  that  my 
father  was  also  his  chosen  candidate. 

They  took  their  leave,  not  allowing 
the  poet  to  arise  to  accompany  them,  and 
they  were  almost  out,  when  the  door 
opened  again  and  Junqueiro  stuck  his 
head  out,  calling, 

“Oh,  Bernardino.” 

And  then  softly,  almost  in  my  father’s 
car, 

“The  day  hasn’t  been  a  complete  loss 
for  you.  Two  votes,  eh?” 

Publishing  in  Ethiopia 

(James  B.  Childs,  in  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Current  Acquisitions,  Library  of 
Congress,  July-Aug.-Scpt.,  1943) 

“His  Majesty  Haile  Selassie  I,  em¬ 
peror  of  Ethiopia,  who  had  been  in  exile 
since  May  5,  1936,  returned  to  Addis 
Ababa,  his  capital  city,  on  May  5,  1941. 
The  Negarit  Gazeta,  begun  in  March 
1942  and  published  monthly  or  oftener 
at  the  Government  Press  by  the  Ministry 
of  the  Pen,  includes  all  the  official  acts 
of  His  Majesty,  proclamations,  legisla¬ 
tions,  rules,  orders,  appointments,  as 
well  as  other  notices  of  public  interest 
.  .  .  Negarit  Gazeta  is  printed  in  Am- 
haric,  the  official  language,  with  parallel 
English  text  .  .  .  the  first  press  in  Ethi¬ 
opia  was  established  by  the  Emperor 
Mcnclik  about  1908  to  print  a  small 
newspaper  Aimiro  (Intelligence)  .  .  . 
The  second  was  started  in  1920  at  the 
expense  of  Tafari  Makonnen,  who  be¬ 
came  His  Majesty  Haile  Selassie  I  on 
November  2,  1930.  From  January  1925 
through  the  spring  of  1936,  at  the  time 
of  the  Italian  invasion,  this  press  pub¬ 
lished  a  weekly  also  in  Amharic  called 
Berhanena  Salam  (Lumihre  et  Paix). 

.  .  .  the  books  and  pamphlets  printed 
by  the  press  of  the  Berhanena  Salam  . . . 
reflect  the  state  of  culture  in  Ethiopia. 
Many  arc  religious  works  and  texts. 
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(By  FUo) 


There  is  a  book  of  modern  Ethiopian 
biographies,  a  collection  of  Ethiopic 
poetry,  an  Amharic  granunar,  an  arith¬ 
metic,  a  imiversal  history,  a  world  ge¬ 
ography,  a  calendar,  regulations  for 
loans,  a  manual  on  government  and  ad¬ 
ministration,  narratives  of  two  trips 
abroad  by  Tafari  Makonnen,  etc.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  previous  to  May  5,  1936, 
there  seems  to  have  been  only  a  single 
newspaper  issued  in  a  language  other 
than  Amharic.  [This  was  the  weekly] 
Courrier  d’Ethiopie. . . 

A  Great  English  Hispanist, 
James  Fitzmaurice  Kelly 

(B.  Sanln  Cano,  in  El  Tiempo, 
Bogoti,  June  6,  1943) 

“. . .  He  was  a  man  of  one  discipline, 
of  one  book,  of  unicellular  studies.  His 
library,  which  filled  the  larger  part  of 
his  enormous  house  in  Sydenham,  in 
sight  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  consisted  of 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  volumes,  all 
of  them  Spanish  books  or  books  in  other 
European  languages  dealing  with  Span¬ 
ish  literature.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  collection  was  made  up  largely  of 
the  masterpieces  of  the  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern  literatures,  because  of  their  spiritual 
contacts  with  the  great  Spanish  writers. 
It  is  significant  that  Fitzmaurice  Kelly’s 
library  was  not,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
with  scholarly  private  collections,  a 
weapon  of  offense  or  an  arsenal  of  such 
weapons.  His  books  were  his  fellow  stu¬ 
dents,  and  he  went  to  them  for  precise 
information.  He  never  allowed  himself 
to  become  the  slave  of  his  own  opinions 
or  those  of  others,  and  he  submitted  all 
opinions  to  the  acid  test  of  dispassionate 
investigation.  When  he  found  his  views 
justified,  he  held  to  them;  when  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  was  in  error,  he  at  once 
acknowledged  his  error.  To  confute  a 
certain  scholarly  Spaniard  who  main¬ 
tained  that  Cervantes  had  always  used 
the  word  ‘orden’  as  a  masculine,  he  and 
a  friend  read  through  the  entire  Cer- 
vantine  corpus,  coming  out  with  an  in¬ 
stance  in  the  Novelas  ejemplares  in 
which  the  word  wears  feminine  attire. 


in  the  phrase  ‘la  orden  de  la  naturaleza.’ 
He  always  weighed  every  opinion  in  the 
balance  of  independent  judgment,  come 
what  might.  . . 


The  Baffling  Jean  Cocteau 

(From  Andr6  Gide’s  Diary,  as  repro¬ 
duced  in  Decision,  New  York) 
August  20,  1914.— Jean  Cocteau  and 
I  got  together  at  an  ‘English  Tea’  at 
the  corner  of  Rue  de  Ponthieu  and  Ave¬ 
nue  d’Antin.  I  did  not  look  forward  to 
seeing  him  again,  despite  his  exceeding¬ 
ly  friendly  nature.  For  he  is  incapable 
of  being  serious,  and  all  h  thoughts,  his 
puns,  his  feelings,  this  .xtraordinary 
flavor  of  his  chatty  talk  was  a  shock  to 
me  like  some  luxury  object  on  display 
at  times  of  starvation  and  mourning. 
He  is  dressed  almost  like  a  soldier,  and 
under  the  lashes  of  the  day-to-day  de¬ 
velopments  he  looks  much  better.  Other¬ 
wise  he  has  not  changed,  and  just  ig¬ 
nores  the  martial  atmosphere  around 
him.  To  describe  the  slaughter  at  Mul- 
house,  he  finds  some  facetious  parallel, 
makes  some  funny  face.  He  imitates  the 
sound  of  the  bugle,  the  whisde  of  the 
bullets.  Then,  changing  the  subject — 
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for  he  secs  that  I  am  not  amused — ^he 
sighs.  He  tries  hard  to  be  grave  as  I  am, 
and  suddenly  picks  up  one  of  my 
thoughts  and  takes  it  apart.  Then  he 
speaks  of  Blanche,  gives  me  the  latest 
gossip  on  Mme.  R.,  and  finally  ends  up 
by  telling  me  the  story  of  the  lady  at  the 
Red  Cross  who  insisted:  ‘I  have  been 
promised  fifty  wounded  for  this  morn¬ 
ing;  I  want  my  fifty  wounded.’  And 
all  the  time  he  crumbles  a  piece  of  cake 
on  his  plate  and  cats  it  in  little  mouth¬ 
fuls.  His  voice  is  sometimes  high-pitched 
and  sometimes  dies  down  to  a  whisper. 
He  leans  toward  you,  touches  you,  and 
finally  presses  against  you.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  I  believe  he  would  make  a 
good  soldier.  He  thinks  so  too,  claims 
that  he  has  great  courage.  He  has  that 
carelessness  of  the  playboy.  And  when 
I  am  with  him,  I  always  feel  particularly 
clumsy,  heavy,  down-hearted.” 

Hungarian  Humor 

(J.  Rcmcnyi,  in  The  Slavonic  and  East 
European  Review) 

“There  arc  more  smiles  than  laughter 
in  Hungarian  folk-talcs  and  farces.  Once 
I  asked  an  Amcrican-Hungarian  un¬ 
skilled  laborer  of  peasant  extraction  why 
he  liked  to  read  Mark  Twain.  ‘He  makes 
me  smile,’  he  replied.  That  was  gener¬ 
ous  appreciation,  because  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  Hungarian  peasant  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  an  inner  dignity  and  is  not 
exhuberant.  For  example,  when  he  likes 
someone,  he  will  not  say:  ‘I  love  him.’ 
He  is  apt  to  say,  ‘I  rather  like  him,’ 
which  is  a  complete  surrender  of  his 
emotions  to  the  other  man.  Hungarian 
folk-humor  is  not  boisterously  gay  like 
that  of  the  Latins,  where  tipsy  friars 
and  monks  become  the  target  of  amused 
observers  and  listeners;  it  is  a  smiling 
experience;  it  is  not  an  explosion  of 
one’s  pent-up  energies,  but  release  from 
monotony  and  deep  silences.  Horses, 
ducks,  geese,  chickens,  roosters,  foxes, 
wolves,  song-birds  and  dragons  may  ap¬ 
pear  in  these  stories;  their  source,  in¬ 
deed,  may  be  prehistoric,  or  they  may  be 
emphatically  modified  by  modern  times, 
though  still  adhering  to  some  traditions; 


they  may  contain  rustic  scenes  almost 
vulgar  or  coarse  (which,  by  the  way,  is 
seldom  so)  but  the  result,  as  a  rule  even 
in  its  cosmic  perspective,  is  a  smiling 
affirmation  of  this  adventure,  and  not 
a  laughing  approval  of  it.” 

In  Memory  of  the  Late 
**Fran]{jurter  Zeitung” 
(1856-1943) 

(Rudolf  Brandi  and  Hellmuth  Son- 
nemann,  in  The  Jewish  Way, 
Sept.  12,  1943) 

“. . .  The  two  most  brilliant  periods  in 
the  history  of  the  'F.  Z.’  were  (1)  the 
years  during  which,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Josef  Stern,  Theodor  Curti  and 
Otto  Horth,  it  fought  stubbornly  against 
gagging  at  the  hands  of  the  Iron  Chan¬ 
cellor,  and  (2)  the  period  between  the 
turn  of  the  centuries  and  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  One,  when  it  labored  de¬ 
votedly  to  infuse  something  of  the  spirit 
of  free  democratic  progress  into  Wil- 
helminian  Germany. . . .  After  the  death 
of  [its  founder,  Leopold  Sonnemann], 
a  street  [in  Frankfurt-am-Main]  was 
christened  the  Leopold  Sonnemann- 
strasse,  but  the  Nazis  changed  its  name 
to  Johann  Bachstrasse  .  .  .  Especially  in¬ 
teresting  to  Americans  is  an  incident 
which  Leopold  Sonnemann  was  wont 
to  narrate  with  pride:  When  General 
Grant  visited  Europe,  he  insisted  on 
making  a  special  trip  to  Frankfurt  so 
that  he  could  shake  hands  with  Sonne¬ 
mann  and  thank  him  personally  for 
'F.  Z.V  aid  to  the  North  in  the  Civil 
War.” 

The  Poet  Rafael  Lopez 
Wins  His  Spurs 

(The  late  Rafael  L6pez  Castandn, 
Mexican  poet  and  archivist,  once  rem¬ 
inisced  for  Daniel  Gurria  Urgell.  From 
Letras  de  Mexico,  Aug.  15,  1943): 

“I  was  living  in  Guanajauto,  I  had  a 
subscription  to  the  Mundo  llustrado,  of 
Mexico  City,  my  father  owned  a  lumber 
yard,  I  worked  for  him  . . .  ‘Young  man, 
I  want  a  scantling  of  such  and  such  di¬ 
mensions.’ — ‘Sorry,  sir,  we  don’t  have  it.’ 
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A  Filipino  Intellectual  in  spe 
(From  The  Philippine  Magazine) 


— ‘Well  then,  I  want  some  barrel  staves.’ 
— ‘Sorry,  sir,  we  don’t  have  them.’ — 
They  didn’t  understand  that  I  dealt  in 
poetry,  not  lumber.  One  day  I  wrote  to 
Amado  Nervo.  I  sent  him  one  of  my 
poems  and  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  it.  Some  time  later  I  opened  up  my 
Mundo  Uustrado  and  found  my  poem 
in  it.  So  it  was  Amado  Nervo  that 
launched  me.” 

Slavic  Magazines  in 
Latin  America 

Two  magazines  devoted  to  Slavic  mat¬ 
ters  have  made  a  successful  debut  in 
Latin  America.  The  first,  E/  Checoeslo- 
vaco  en  Mexico,  is  edited  by  a  group  of 
Czech  writers  and  journalists  in  Mexi¬ 
co.  It  is  a  monthly  devoted  to  cultural 
and  political  information  about  the 
struggle  for  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks.  The  Checoe- 
slovaco  counts  among  its  contributors 
several  well  known  Czechoslovak  au¬ 
thors  as  f.  i.  Frantisek  Langer,  Adolf 
Hoffmeister,  Egon  Hostovsky,  Egon 
Erwin  Kisch,  F.  C.  Weiskopf,  Lenka 
Reinerova. 

Mundo  Eslavo  is  published  in  Lima, 
Peru,  by  a  staff  of  Czech  and  Yugo¬ 
slav  editors.  This  monthly — “devoted  to 


the  Slavic  and  Allied  groups  in  Latin 
America” — provides  ample  information 
on  the  liberation  movements  of  the 
Slavic  peoples  in  Europe:  the  Czechs, 
Slovaks,  Serbs,  Croats,  Poles.  There  are 
good  articles  about  Russia  too.  A  special 
issue  of  Mundo  Eslavo  was  devoted  to 
Vice-President  Henry  A.  Wallace’s 
South  American  journey  in  the  spring 
of  this  year.  Checoeslovaco  en  Mexico  is 
edited  by  Ing.  Jorge  Reich,  Mexico,  D. 
F.  Apartado  9050.  Mundo  Eslavo  is 
edited  by  Andro  Puljizevic  and  Miroslav 
Jindras,  Lima,  Casilla  1476,  Peru. 

A  Hungarian  Hitler-Play 

(Contributed  by 
Mrs.  Gisella  Selden-Goth) 

Ferenc  Kormendi  had  his  first  great 
success  ten  years  ago  when  his  novel 
Escape  to  Life  shocked  and  delighted 
his  countrymen  with  its  merciless  Hay¬ 
ing  of  post-war  Hungary’s  comical  and 
sinister  social  and  political  manoeuvers. 
The  book  has  been  translated  into 
eighteen  languages  and  carried  off  an 
important  Anglo-American  prize  in 
1932.  Kormendi  followed  this  novel  with 
several  others,  none  of  which  found  its 
way  to  the  English-reading  public.  Two 
years  ago,  battered  by  exile  and  wounded 
to  the  depths  of  his  sensitive  soul  by  the 
world’s  wretchedness,  he  published  in 
London,  in  English,  the  three-act  play 
Adversary  of  Men.  (London.  Seeker  & 
Warburg). 

The  bmk  might  be  called  a  “histori¬ 
cal  fantasy,”  because  although  written 
in  the  form  of  a  play  it  is  not  a  drama; 
nor  is  it  a  story,  a  study  of  world  affairs 
or  a  philosophical  study.  It  presents  Hit¬ 
ler,  not  as  a  man,  but  as  the  supernatural 
incarnation  of  Evil;  an  Evil  so  mon¬ 
strous  that  our  faith  in  the  innate  good¬ 
ness  of  mankind  does  not  permit  us  to 
conceive  of  him  as  merely  human.  Like 
some  of  its  most  famous  precursors,  like 
Faust,  the  classical  Hungarian  Tragedy 
of  Man,  like  the  most  famous  of  all,  the 
Book  of  Job,  the  Hider  play  opens  with 
an  assembly  in  Heaven.  “Why  do  you 
bother  so  much  with  the  Earth  and  Man, 
O  Lord?”  asks  Satan,  who  is  cheerfully 
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sitting  in  at  the  conference  of  the  Arch¬ 
angels.  “They  have  caused  you  only  grief 
and  disappointment . . .  What  you  have 
given  to  Man  is  much  but  not  sufficient. 
It  is  not  the  Whole,  it  lacks  complete¬ 
ness.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  can 
be  complete:  Evil  .  .  .  Leave  the  earth 
to  me  for  a  while.  I  will  lead  Man  to 
the  parting  of  the  ways:  he  must  either 
return  to  you,  or  prove  that  he  is  im- 
worthy  of  your  further  attention.  In 
that  case  I  will  relieve  you  of  a  super¬ 
fluous  burden  ...  I  ask  for  the  Earth 
as  my  reward  . . .  My  breed  needs  more 
Lebensraum;  Hell  is  a  litde  cramped 

*9  * 

“What  method  do  you  propose  to  em¬ 
ploy?”  asks  the  Lord.  “I  will  create  a 
great  man,  breathe  my  personality  into 
him  and  see  to  it  that  he  does  his  work 
completely.” 

And  the  Lord  consents,  as  He  usually 
does  when  inspired  poets  propose  simi¬ 
lar  pacts  to  Him.  And  Satan  creates  Hit¬ 
ler  in  his  own  image. 

After  this  prologue  three  acts  describe 
Hider’s  rise  to  power  in  language  whose 
indignant  sarcasm  has  seldom  been  sur¬ 
passed.  But  the  pact  does  not  work  out 
as  other  such  pacts  have  done.  No  hu¬ 
man  soul  is  uldmately  saved  from  the 
Devil’s  claws.  Instead,  it  transpires  that 
Satan’s  hideous  creation  eventually  out¬ 
grows  Satan  himself,  that  he  loses  his 
hold  on  it,  that  the  Spirit  he  has  evoked 
can  no  longer  be  laid  at  will.  “I  keep  the 
earth!”  says  the  creature.  “I  have  already 
named  my  Gauleiters  for  Hell . . .  Leave 
this  trifle  to  me.  Go  and  establish  the 
New  Order  in  the  rest  of  the  Universe 
.  .  .  you  have  been  a  poor  devil  undl 
now,  go  make  yourself  Lord  and  Mas¬ 
ter  ..  .  They  are  too  old  and  exhausted 
up  there  .  .  .  Sieg  Heil!”  And  Satan, 
scared  out  of  his  wits,  falls  panting  on 
his  knees:  “Help,  O  Lord!  I  have  lost 
control!  Forgive  and  repair  what  my 
creature  has  done  to  Thee  and  Man.  In 
Thy  mercy  accept  man  back,  and  deliver 
him  from  Evil!” 

Stefan  Zweig  qualified  Kormendi  as 
“one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  our  time.” 


Anti-Hitler  Bookmen  Have 
Their  Inning 

Station  WBNX,  New  York,  has  on 
its  program  every  Wednesday  afternoon 
a  literary  hour  directed  by  the  Viennese 
writer  Peter  Lindt.  Mr.  Lindt  discusses 
books  and  authors  representing  the  true 
German  culture.  Among  the  authors 
presented  by  Mr.  Lindt  have  been 
Thomas  Mann,  Heinrich  Mann,  Franz 
Werfel,  Roda  Roda,  Bruno  Frank,  Lion 
Feuchtwanger,  Alex  Wedding,  F.  C. 
Weiskopf,  Klaus  Mann,  Bertold  Viertel, 
Karin  Michaelis,  Ernst  Waldinger  and 
many  others. 


Julio  Jimenez  Rueda,  playwright, 
novelist,  critic  and  University  professor, 
has  been  named  to  succeed  the  late  fa¬ 
mous  poet  Rafael  L6pez  as  National 
Archivist  of  Mexico. 

We  learn  from  France-Amirique 
(New  York  City)  that  the  once-popular 
regional  novelist  Alphonse  de  ChSteau- 
briant  is  now  editing  a  violendy  pro- 
Nazi  paper  in  Paris,  called  La  Gerbe, 
M.  de  Chateaubriant,  it  appears,  is  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  fundament^  unity  of  the 
French  and  German  elements  of  Charle¬ 
magne’s  empire,  and  objects  to  the  med¬ 
dling  of  “les  marchands  de  Chicago  et 
les  cowboys  du  Far  West”  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe. 

Pablo  Neruda,  Chilean  diplomat  and 
poet,  no  longer  represents  his  country 
in  Mexico,  and  on  the  eve  of  his  depart¬ 
ure  from  that  republic,  he  expresses 
certain  judgments  of  the  Mexicans 
which  seem  to  have  conjured  up  a  tem¬ 
pest  in  a  teapot.  He  finds  that  Mexican 
poets  lack  orientation  and  “civic  mor¬ 
ality.”  He  ranks  four  young  Mexican 
novelists  as  superior  to  all  their  elders: 
Ermilo  Abreu  G6mez,  Juan  de  la  Ca- 
bada,  Andr^  Henestrosa  and  Jos6 
Revueltas.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that 
Mexico’s  most  notable  work  is  in  agron¬ 
omy  and  painting. 


Head-Liners 


Public  Questions 

*  Arturo  Aldunate  Phillips.  Estados 
Unidos,  gran  aventura  del  hombre. 
Santiago  dc  Chile.  Nascimento.  1940. 
382  pages. — One  of  the  most  profitable 
of  recent  foreign  books  on  this  country. 
Its  author,  a  serious  Chilean  engineer, 
man  of  affairs  and  scholar,  has  seen  every 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  he  pre¬ 
sents  his  findings  with  kindly  impartial¬ 
ity.  He  is,  if  anything,  a  little  over-in¬ 
clined  to  extenuate  and  explain  away 
our  faults,  but  no  work  of  the  sort  was 
ever  freer  from  idle  or  interested  flat¬ 
tery.  He  has  discovered  that  North 
Americans  abroad  do  their  country  less 
than  justice,  and  that  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  on  his  native  heath  is  at  bottom 
saner,  kinder  and  more  open-minded 
than  many  of  his  neighbors.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  North  American  heroes  are  Walt 
Whitman,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Henry 
Wallace  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and 
although  he  finds  black  spots  in  our 
civilization  and  unfortunate  weaknesses 
in  our  temper,  he  thinks  that  the  Wal¬ 
laces  and  the  Roosevelts  are  gradually 
pulling  us  out  of  the  kinks.  There  are 
some  unfortunate  misstatements  and  un¬ 
fair  conclusions  in  the  book — Messrs. 
Hoover,  Dewley  (sic)  and  Farley,  for 
instance,  are  certainly  a  shade  or  two  less 
black  than  they  are  here  presented — ^and 
it  is  unfortunate  that  the  author  did  not 
have  his  book  checked  by  some  well-in¬ 
formed  Yankee  for  little  errors  of  detail. 
Notable  chapters — (1)  mainly  lauda¬ 
tory:  Incultura  y  mala  educaddn,  a  fine 
defense  of  the  North  American  philoso¬ 
phy  of  mass  education;  TScnica  midica 
and  El  Continente  enfermo,  which  call 
the  attention  of  Latin  Americans  to 
North  America’s  much  more  consistent 
progress  in  medicine  and  hygiene;  (2) 
laudatory  with  qualifications:  Celuloide, 
on  an  industry  which  has  glorious  possi¬ 
bilities  but  is  not  at  present  in  the  clean¬ 


est  hands;  (3)  disapproving:  Sombras 
negras  sobre  America,  the  Negro  prob¬ 
lem;  and  Las  debilid  odes  de  AmSrica,  a 
glimpse  of  a  group  of  young  soldiers 
and  young  girls  in  a  Washington  hotel, 
“having  fun”  without  official  let  or  hin¬ 
drance  at  a  typical  drunken  wild  party — 
a  thoroughly  deserved  indictment  which 
should  make  every  thoughtful  North 
American  wince  and  then  grow  thought¬ 
ful.—/?.  T.  H. 

*  Boisot.  De  wedergeboorte  van  het 
KoninJ(rijl(.  London.  Netherlands 
Publishing  Co.  (New  York  representa¬ 
tive,  Gerard  E.  Haagens,  597  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  17).  1942.  118  pages. — This  book 
has  been  so  enthusiastically  received  in 
the  Netherlands  that  it  is  being  printed 
by  the  underground  press.  It  is  the  work 
of  an  idealistic,  patriotic,  but  practical 
Dutch  statesman  who  disguises  his  iden¬ 
tity  under  a  nom  de  plume  to  guard 
against  reprisals  against  relatives  or  as¬ 
sociates  still  in  the  Netherlands. 

A  keen  and  thorough  analysis  of 
Dutch  political,  social  and  moral  tradi¬ 
tions  leads  the  author  to  certain  rather 
revolutionary  tentative  proposals  look¬ 
ing  toward  a  reorganization  of  the  King¬ 
dom  (i.e.,  the  Netherlands  proper  plus 
its  overseas  territories).  The  author  is 
emphatically  opposed  to  a  return  of  the 
status  of  May  10,  1940,  a  date  which 
may  easily  bixome  a  turning-point  in 
Dutch  history.  He  does  not  hesitate  to 
point  out  sore  spots  in  the  body  politic 
which  hampered  sound  development. 
For  the  Netherlands  in  Europe  he  advo¬ 
cates  an  extension  of  executive  power. 
The  role  of  Parliament  should  in  his 
opinion  be  restricted  to  the  formulation 
of  the  will  of  the  people  and  a  continu¬ 
ous  check  on  governmental  activities. 
He  does  not  want  “a  Parliament  with 
the  single  purpose  of  garnishing  govern¬ 
ment  pronouncements.”  He  sees  no 
need  for  “a  legislative  body  which  ap- 
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plauds  and  cheers  to  the  tune  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  (guilders)  a  year.”  “It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  States  General  concern 
themselves  with  all  the  details  of  legisla¬ 
tion  and  government.  But  it  is  certainly 
necessary  that  the  cabinet  stand  on  the 
same  foundation  as  the  majority  of  Par¬ 
liament.”  He  strongly  recommends  a 
more  efficient,  modernized  goveriunen- 
tal  machine,  a  more  thorough  regulation 
of  production  and  distribution,  not  for 
profit,  but  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
population  and  to  guarantee  social 
equality  and  opportunity.  He  has  no  use 
for  the  class  struggle. 

Boisot’s  ideas  on  the  reorganization 
of  the  Dutch  “Rijk”  {imperium  in  the 
national  sense,  but  with  nothing  of  “im¬ 
perialism”  about  it)  are  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  for  foreign  readers,  because  they 
seem  to  represent  something  new  in  the 
way  of  a  relationship  between  a  mother 
country  and  its  colonial  offspring.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  word  “Colonies”  was  out¬ 
lawed  by  the  altered  constitution  of  1922. 
The  author  conceives  of  this  relationship 
as  different  from  the  old  Colonial  idea 
and  from  the  Dominion  set-up.  He  pro¬ 
poses  an  imperial  government  consisting 
of  a)  the  King,  as  chief  of  state  of  the 
whole  kingdom  as  a  unit;  b)  an  im¬ 
perial  cabinet  which  is  responsible  for 
the  daily  conduct  of  imperial  affairs;  c) 
a  representative  imperial  body  to  voice 
the  spiritual  currents  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  Kingdom  and  to  handle 
legislation  for  the  Kingdom  as  a  whole 
as  well  as  local  legislation  which  is  of 
importance  to  the  whole  common¬ 
wealth. 

Boisot’s  ideas  on  postwar  international 
co-operation  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  defense  against  aggression  de¬ 
serve  special  attention.  He  believes  in 
blocs  of  nations  pledged  to  mutual  mili¬ 
tary  support  and  united  by  geographical, 
ethnological,  economic  and  cultural 
ties.  For  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes  he  proposes  the  establishment 
of  two  separate  international  courts, 
one  with  final  authority  for  the  setde- 
ment  of  political  differences,  the  other 
to  adjudicate  economic  conflicts.  He 


emphasizes  the  necessity  of  partial  in¬ 
fringement  on  the  absolute  sovereignty 
of  independent  states,  lest  chaos  and 
anarchy  again  hold  sway  in  international 
relations.  He  believes  that  international 
cartels,  operating  under  the  supervision 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments  and  in  the  interest  of  the  con¬ 
sumers,  and  the  abolition  of  trade  bar¬ 
riers,  would  contribute  gready  toward 
economic  stabilization. 

This  book  should  certainly  be  read  by 
everyone  interested  in  postwar  problems; 
and  especially  the  latter  part  (pp.  79  to 
118)  is  of  great  importance  for  foreign 
readers. — Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema.  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress. 

History,  Biography,  Memoirs 

**  Fernand-Laurent.  Un  Peuple  ressus- 
cite.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1943. 

278  pages.  $1.75. — The  first  third  of 
this  volume  on  the  resurrection  of  the 
French  people  describes  the  fortitude 
and  indomitable  courage  with  which 
they  have  withstood  three  years  of  Nazi 
martyrdom.  Most  of  it  we  have  read  be¬ 
fore.  The  reader  may  as  well  skip  it  in 
order  to  reach  the  new  and  really  valu¬ 
able  part.  This  consists  of  a  record  of 
dramatic  meetings  and  interesting  con¬ 
versations  which  the  author  had  with 
Retain,  Weygand,  Herriot  and  other 
French  leaders.  There  is  the  remarkable 
first-hand  account,  the  accuracy  of 
which  we  have  been  unable  to  verify, 
of  the  fatal  June  20,  1940.  Petain  and 
the  Government  were  packed  and  ready 
to  leave  Bordeaux  for  Algiers  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  war  from  North  Africa.  But 
Petain’s  old  friend  and  legal  adviser, 
Raphael  Alibert,  persuaded  him,  by  a 
deliberate  lie  contradicting  the  news  that 
the  Germans  had  already  crossed  the 
Loire,  to  delay  his  departure  until  next 
morning.  Next  morning  it  was  too  late, 
and  the  whole  history  of  France  was 
changed.  There  is  also  the  vivid  account 
of  the  trick  by  which  the  Nazis  tried  to 
seize  Toulon  and  the  French  Beet,  of 
which  Fernand-Laurent  was  practically 
an  eye-witness.  He  was  awakened  in  a 
villa  in  the  hills  nearby  by  the  detona- 
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tions  which  blew  up  the  fortifications 
and  sank  the  fleet  before  the  Germans 
could  lay  their  hands  on  them.  There 
are  also  new  details  of  the  negotiations 
between  Jean  Rigaud,  Robert  Murphy 
and  General  B^thouart  in  preparation 
for  the  great  Allied  landing  in  North 
Africa  on  November  8,  1942,  and  of 
General  Noug^s’s  pusillanimous  vacil¬ 
lation. 

The  author  was  editor-in-chief  of  he 
Jour  until  June  21,  1941,  when  he  re¬ 
signed  because  of  the  Nazi  censorship. 
He  also  represented  a  Paris  district  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  for  three 
years  before  the  war  was  a  member  of 
its  important  Commission  on  the  Army. 
As  editor  and  deputy  he  worked  hard 
for  military  preparedness,  but  found 
himself  thwarted  by  the  blind  optimism 
of  the  General  Staff.  It  was  the  army 
leaders  (with  the  exception  of  course  of 
General  de  Gaulle),  and  not  Parliament, 
he  maintains,  that  was  responsible  for 
the  failure  to  prolong  the  Maginot  Line 
to  the  north  and  for  other  sins  of  omis¬ 
sion.  He  thus  develops  a  kind  of  “stab 
in  the  back”  in  reverse — Parliament  and 
the  French  people  were  brave  and  un¬ 
defeated  in  spirit,  but  the  army  was  be¬ 
trayed  by  its  leaders. — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

*  Edmundo  Stefan  Urbanski.  Polonia, 
los  Eslavos  y  Europe.  Mexico.  Edici- 
ones  Ibero-Americanas.  1943.  —  This 
slender  volume  by  the  instructor  in 
Polish  at  the  summer  session  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mexico  is  valuable  on  several 
counts,  especially  as  the  first  work  of 
its  kind  which  has  been  published  in 
Hispanic  America.  Urbanski  is  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  Poles  who  have  es¬ 
caped  from  the  madness  of  Europe  to 
enjoy  the  hospitality  of  Mexico  and 
South  America.  His  declaration,  it  is 
true,  that  certain  affinities  exist  between 
the  Slavonic  peoples  and  the  Latin 
Americans  remains  an  open  question, 
since  he  does  not  bring  evidence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  it. — The  book  is  a  chronicle  of 
the  role  that  Poland  and  the  other  Sla¬ 
vonic  minorities  have  played  on  the  Eu¬ 


ropean  stage  in  modern  times.  It  will 
prove  useful  as  a  source  book,  not  only 
to  Spanish  Americans,  but  to  North 
Americans  as  well,  since  to  the  best  of 
the  reviewer’s  knowledge  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  which  covers 
quite  the  same  ground.  Besides  supply¬ 
ing  a  lucid  record  of  the  political  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  Poland  has  had  to  con¬ 
tend  in  her  long  and  eventful  existence, 
it  also  provides  a  summary  of  the  Poles’ 
cultural  activities  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  has  abundant  notes,  and  furnishes 
useful  information  about  the  distin¬ 
guished  Slavophiles  (among  whom  Ar¬ 
thur  Prudden  Coleman  has  undoubtedly 
done  more  than  any  other  American  to 
acquaint  our  public  with  Polish  belles 
lettres)  and  the  great  personalities  who 
have  made  lasting  contributions  toward 
the  maintenance  of  Polish  renown 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  So  re¬ 
plete  is  the  book  in  the  names  of  per¬ 
sons  and  places  that  an  index  of  them 
is  sadly  missed.  We  hope  it  may  be  added 
in  future  editions. — Walter  A.  Bara. 
New  York  City. 

*  Ulrich  Volkmann.  Die  Preussische 
Revolution.  Stockholm.  Bermann- 
Fischer.  1940.  77  pages. — A  history  of 
Prussianism  with  negative  overtones  is 
not  a  new  venture  but  Volkmann  probes 
with  originality  and  finds  new  sources. 
He  abstains  from  requoting  Treitschke, 
Bernhardi  et  al.  Predicting  that  the 
epoch  from  Frederick  the  Great  to  Hit¬ 
ler  will  be  known  as  the  Prussian  era 
in  Europe,  the  author  traces  the  Prus¬ 
sian  ideal  and  its  manifest  forms  during 
the  last  two  hundred  years.  Both  Hitler 
and  Frederick  masterfully  employed  the 
essential  trinity  of  rulership:  “Despotie, 
Leutseligkeit  und  Distanz,  wechselnd 
und  in  gut  bemessener  Dosierung  ange- 
wandt.”  After  getting  its  start  under 
Frederick  (why  not  before.?),  Prussian¬ 
ism  evolved  slowly,  yet  with  energy  and 
thoroughness.  Resting  on  duty,  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  order,  it  produced  “ein  lieb- 
loses  Leben  mit  zusammengebissenen 
Zahnen.”  Its  Weltanschauung  constitut¬ 
ed  a  protest  against  humane  life.  Chris- 
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tianity,  democracy,  freedom  of  thought, 
parliamentarism,  and  liberalism  were  re¬ 
jected.  Volkmann  declares  that  Prus- 
sianism  betrayed  itself  in  a  late  stage 
of  its  development  by  embracing  the 
Nietzschean  animalistic  life  which  came 
to  flower  under  Hider.  The  author’s 
interpretation  of  Nietzsche  leaves  some¬ 
thing  to  be  desired.  Volkmann’s  dictum 
that  the  Prussian  spirit  was  not  conscious 
of  and  did  not  understand  itself  stands 
in  contrast  to  the  view  of  popular  writ¬ 
ers  on  the  subject.  (Cf.  Winkler’s  sen- 
sadonalistic  The  Thousand-Year  Con¬ 
spiracy).  Final  emergence  from  its  pseu¬ 
domorphism  took  place  under  Hider, 
whom  it  celebrates  as  its  deliverer  and 
savior.  The  reader  is  stai  ded  to  learn 
that  the  Prussian  program  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  culminate  in  a  collecdve  system 
that  is  called  communism  from  the  so¬ 
cial  standpoint,  nihilism  from  the  moral 
and  bolshevism  from  the  aesthedc  point 
of  view. 

Tlie  book  and  its  speculative  subject 
arc  open  to  challenge  and  discussion. 
Unfortunately,  Volkmann  is  addicted  to 
a  racial  philosophy  that  seeks  explana¬ 
tions  in  a  mysterious  Prussian  soul  with 
Slavic-Asiadc  instincts.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  the  popularity  of  race-soul 
philosophy  is  not  confined  to  Nazi 
thought. — Harold  von  Hofe.  University 
of  Southern  California. 

^  Pertinax.  Les  Fossoyeurs.  Vol.  I:  Les 
Derniers  Chefs  de  la  IIHme  RSpubli- 
que,  Gamelin,  Daladier,  Reynaud.  376 
pages.  Vol.  II:  P6tainy  317  pages.  New 
York.  Maison  Fran^aisc.  —  Pertinax 
(Andr6  G6raud)  was  long  considered 
a  Nationalist  of  the  strictest  observance, 
and  the  spokesman  of  the  General  Staff. 
At  any  rate,  his  patriotism  was  not  mere¬ 
ly  a  mask  for  political  and  social  reac¬ 
tion.  Because  he  believed  in  “France 
d’abord!’’  he  could  not  have  said:  “Rath¬ 
er  Hider  than  Blum!’’ 

The  “gravediggers”  studied  in  the 
first  volume  arc  Gamelin,  Daladier,  Rcy- 
naud;  in  the  second,  P6tain.  Laval  does 
not  appear  as  a  protagonist.  Without 
the  Hero  of  Verdun  and  his  legend,  the 


“fixer”  of  Chateldon  could  never  have 
attained  his  sinister  eminence. 

The  work  is  extensive — 700  closely 
printed  pages,  crammed  with  detailed 
and  merciless  information.  As  a  promi¬ 
nent  journalist,  Pertinax  met  every  one, 
appraised  every  one,  and  kept  abundant 
notes.  The  treatment  is  not  ideological; 
you  can  extract  from  these  two  volumes 
cither  an  indictment  of  the  Third  Re¬ 
public,  or  an  apology.  The  approach  is 
biographical,  personal.  I  believe  this 
method  tells  us  how  it  happened,  but 
not  why.  The  underlying  social  causes 
would  have  had  very  much  the  same  ef¬ 
fect,  if  Daladier  or  Reynaud  had  been 
killed  by  accident.  In  the  short  run — say 
in  terms  of  decades — personalities  make 
a  tremendous  difference.  But  the  essen¬ 
tial  fact,  far  more  important  than  the 
presence  of  an  illustrious  Ghost,  or  the 
machinations  of  Laval,  or  the  theorizing 
of  Maurras,  is  that  the  French  bour¬ 
geoisie  had  definitely  turned  against  de¬ 
mocracy,  as  democracy  would  not  or 
could  not  bar  the  way  to  socialism. 

Pertinax  is  pitiless,  but  he  is  fair.  His 
gravediggers  arc  not  presented  as  wholly 
evil — traitors  or  corrupt  politicians.  The 
unfortunate  liaisons  of  Daladier  and 
Reynaud  are  indicated  but  not  over¬ 
emphasized.  These  four  men  were  far 
from  stupid.  Their  disease  was  of  the 
will.  I  can  not  conceive  how  any  one 
could  have  been  bluffed  by  Daladicr’s 
pose  as  a  “strong  man.” 

Pertinax  has  not  written  a  definitive 
history  (I  am  increasingly  convinced 
that  history  is  an  eternal  revaluation). 
But  his  psycho-political  studies  arc  of 
commanding  interest.  He  is  at  the  same 
time  passionate  and  judicial.  The  book 
may  be  too  closely  packed  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader;  certainly  no  student  of 
French  affairs  can  afford  to  neglect  it. — 
Albert  Guirard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Paul  Zeeh.  Stefan  Zweig.  Fine  Ge- 
denl(^-Schrift.  Buenos  Aires.  Qua¬ 
driga.  1943. — In  evaluating  Stefan 
Zweig,  Zeeh  views  his  life’s  work  from 
a  standpoint  comparable  to  that  taken 
by  Jules  Romains  in  1939.  At  that  time 
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the  French  writer  eulogized  his  Aus¬ 
trian  friend  as  one  of  the  seven  wise 
men  of  Europe  who  stood  aloof  from 
the  controversies  of  the  epoch.  (Enu¬ 
meration  of  the  otiier  six  Romains  left 
to  the  reader.)  Viewing  Zweig  from  a 
similar  perspective,  Zech  defends  him 
for  not  taking  sides,  for  not  interfering 
in  the  conflicts  of  the  day,  and  for  ab¬ 
staining  from  public  activity.  He  under¬ 
scores  on  the  other  hand  Zweig’s  hu- 
manitarianism  and  his  retention  of  early 
ideals  of  world  brotherhood  in  the  face 
of  events  that  might  easily  have  en¬ 
gendered  bitterness  and  a  desire  for  re¬ 
quital. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  pro¬ 
vides  material  supplementary  to  Stefan 
Zweig’s  autobiography  published  post¬ 
humously  in  1943.  Drawing  upon  let¬ 
ters  and  private  conversations  the  author 
traces  the  deepening  of  gloom  in  the 
last  years  of  Zweig’s  life.  Notes  of  de¬ 
spondency  grew  in  volume  from  1939 
onward.  A  letter  written  in  December 
1940  ended  with  the  striking  words: 
“Dass  das  Ende  ein  grauenhaftes  sein 
wird,  fiihle  ich  mit  Sicherheit.  Ober- 
stehen  .  .  .  ja,  das  konnte  Alles  sein. 
Aber  wird  man  die  Geduld  dazu  auf- 
bringen?” 

The  last  page  brings  us  Stefan  Zweig’s 
last  poem,  written  three  weeks  before 
his  suicide  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  February 
23,  1942.  Very  personal  are  the  lines: 
“Vorgefiihl  des  nahen  Nachtens,/  es 
verstort  nicht.  .  .  .  es  entschwert.” — 
Harold  von  Hofe.  The  University  of 
Southern  California. 

*  Philip  Mazzei.  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
and  Peregrinations  of  ..  .  Translat¬ 
ed  by  Howard  R.  Marraro.  New  York. 
Columbia  University  Press.  1942.  xvi-f- 
447  pages.  $4.00. — As  Professor  Ayres 
remarks  in  his  introduction  to  this  in¬ 
teresting  book,  “it  is  ...  a  wholesome 
thing  for  Americans  of  whatever  ex¬ 
traction  to  learn  from  the  lips  of  this 
eighteenth-century  European  the  steps 
by  which  our  country  came  to  its  self- 
realization  and  to  observe  the  essentially 
modest  but  intimate  and  understanding 


part  he  played  in  the  Revolution.’’  This 
is  indeed  a  pleasant  study  for  those  of 
us  who  are  Americans  and  admirers  of 
the  democratic  tradition  of  an  older 
Italy.  Yet  we  should  hardly  be  doing 
justice  to  Mazzei  if  we  saw  in  him  mere¬ 
ly  the  symbol  of  the  unity  of  things  we 
cherish.  For  he  was  a  person  in  his  own 
right;  it  would  hardly  be  straining  a 
point  to  call  him  a  personality.  Apart 
from  their  moral  or  didactic  effect  on 
the  twentieth-century  American  his 
memoirs  have  a  great  deal  of  charm. 
They  arc  written  by  a  typical — whence 
in  some  ways  eccentric — citizen  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Like  so  many  of 
his  contemporaries  he  was  a  man  de¬ 
voted  to  Reason  and  Liberty.  He  ap¬ 
plauded  the  American  Revolution,  con¬ 
sistently  upheld  the  Rights  of  Man  and 
struggled  against  tyranny  in  Tuscany, 
Virginia  and  Poland.  At  the  same  time 
his  tastes  and  character  were  essentially 
aristocratic;  he  deplored  the  excesses  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  was  proud 
of  being  the  friend  of  the  King  of  Po¬ 
land.  His  attitude  toward  the  lower 
classes  was  kindly  but  patronizing.  He 
had  the  omnivorous  curiosity  of  his  age; 
he  never  overlooked  a  chance  to  travel, 
and  wherever  he  went  he  found  com¬ 
ments  to  make  on  practically  all  aspects 
of  life.  He  was  concerned  not  merely 
with  such  matters  as  helping  Jefferson 
establish  a  Utopia  of  democracy  or  em¬ 
barrassing  the  Inquisition  in  Pisa;  he 
spent  as  well  much  time  on  the  study 
of  wines  and  cheeses,  and  the  memoirs 
are  full  of  speculation  on  such  varied 
topics  as  the  potato  diet  for  horses,  the 
types  of  apples  grown  in  America,  the 
dangers  of  deforestation  and  the  like. 
He  does  not  neglect  the  arts  either  and 
he  certainly  deserves  full  marks  as  a 
critic  for  his  low  opinion  of  the  Adonis 
at  a  time  when  it  was  regarded  as  the 
great  poem  of  the  century. 

The  great  defect  of  the  book  is  a 
certain  lack  of  organization.  Occasional¬ 
ly  the  details  obscure  the  general  pic¬ 
ture.  These  seem  to  me  very  minor  de¬ 
fects  in  comparison  to  the  virtues  of  the 
Memoirs  but  they  do  now  and  then 
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stand  out.  The  translation  reads  very 
smoothly.  The  book  contains  an  excel¬ 
lent  index,  which  is  very  useful  in  a 
work  of  this  sort,  and  a  good  bibliogra¬ 
phy.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  grace¬ 
ful  introduction  of  Professor  Ayres.  It 
should  be  added  too  that  in  format  the 
book  is  handsome  and  readable.  All 
concerned  with  the  work  have  reason 
to  be  mere  than  satisfied. — T.  G.  Bcrgin. 
Cornell  University. 

Literature 

*  Pierre  Brodin.  Maitres  et  TSmoins 
de  V entre-deux-guerres.  Montr^l. 
Valiquette.  1943. 245  pages. — A  continu¬ 
ation  of  Ecrivains  Francois  de  /' entre- 
deux-guerres  (V.  B.  A.y  Autumn,  1942). 
Peguy  has  the  place  of  honor:  the  mystic 
socialist  in  him  especially  attracts  M. 
Brodin’s  attention,  but  we  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  forget  his  “confiance  en  la 
force  du  r^el.”  If  among  the  other  au¬ 
thors  treated  there  are  more  Umoins  than 
maitres,  the  book  covers  a  wide  range. 
The  austere  intellectual  appears  in  the 
classic  philosopher,  Julien  Benda,  who 
would  seek  ever  the  universal;  Charles 
Maurras  champions  “un  juste  ^quilibre 
entre  I’ordre  et  la  libertc,”  which  is  so 
difficult  to  define  and  maintain  that  his 
life  has  been  one  long  battle.  Alain 
(Emile  Chattier)  is  well  defined  as  the 
new  Socrates;  he  has  played  the  role  of 
midwife  to  many  of  his  younger  con¬ 
temporaries.  One  day  at  the  front  a  cook 
remarked  to  him:  “On  les  aura!” — “Et 
quand  on  les  aura,  qu’est-ce  qu’on  en 
fera?”  came  the  quick  retort.  Cosmo¬ 
politans  are  represented  by  Valery 
Larbaud,  “peintre  de  I’inquiite  adol¬ 
escence,”  by  A.  Maurois,  interpretator 
of  Anglo-Saxon  life  and  literature,  who 
would  show  the  way  to  relative  happi¬ 
ness  rather  than  strive  vainly  for  the  ab¬ 
solute,  and  by  Paul  Morand,  literary 
globe-trotter  and  prince  of  chroniclers. 
Georges  Bernanos,  fiery  apologist  of 
Catholicism,  inquires  what  man  has 
done  with  God.  The  book  ends  with  two 
regionalistic  novelists,  pacifists  both, 
the  dionysiac  Jean  Giono  and  Andr^ 
Chamson;  the  latter’s  early  revolution¬ 


ary  tendencies  became  a  search  to  re¬ 
establish  traditional  values.  “Nous  en 
venions  consid^rer  la  civilisation  .  .  . 
comme  une  pussance  int^rieure  qui  ne 
depend  que  de  I’esprit  et  du  coeur  de 
rhomme,”  he  writes.  In  each  essay  es¬ 
sential  biographical  data  and  brief 
analyses  of  characteristic  works  are  ac¬ 
companied  by  critical  estimates  of  the 
subject’s  contribution  to  contemporary 
thought  and  of  his  art.  M.  Brodin  al¬ 
ways  stimulates  the  desire  and  points 
the  way  to  further  investigation.  The 
complete  notation  of  the  works  of  the 
authors  studied — placed  at  the  head  of 
the  essays — and  the  general  bibliography 
will  facilitate  this  task. — Benj.  M.  Wood- 
bridge.  Reed  College. 

«  H.  G.  Fielder,  Editor.  The  Oxford 
Booi^  of  German  Prose  from  Luther 
to  RiH{e.  Oxford.  Clarendon  Press.  1943. 
10s.  net. — Professor  Fielder’s  long  and 
eagerly  awaited  selections  afford  the 
reader  a  rich  glimpse  into  the  treasury 
of  German  prose.  The  period  covered 
is  identical  with  the  scope  of  the  same 
editor’s  Oxford  Boof(^  of  German  Verse. 
The  selections  may  be  said  to  be  truly 
liberal  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
They  are  taken  from  106  authors  whose 
prose  mirrors  the  spiritual  and  intellec¬ 
tual  life  of  four  centuries  in  its  various 
spheres — linguistic,  historical,  biograph¬ 
ical,  philosophical,  musical,  artistic  and 
social.  An  attractive  feature  of  the  book 
is  that  each  extract  is  a  unit  and  yet 
merges  with  the  others  to  a  complete, 
chronological  sequence.  In  the  Notes 
(in  German)  stylistic  difficulties  and  lit¬ 
erary  problems  are  neatly  unraveled. — 
The  work  reflects  a  happy  mingling  of 
sensitive  tact  and  loving  enthusiasm,  es¬ 
sential  qualities  for  its  successful  pro¬ 
duction  in  these  days  of  tragic  conflict. 
The  impression  left  by  the  book  as  a 
whole  is  extraordinarily  satisfying. 
Words  here  take  on  the  quality  of  life 
and  as  though  touched  by  a  magic  wand 
the  separate  voices,  humorous  and 
dreamy,  exultant,  pent  with  passion  and 
pain  or  quiedy  registering  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  on  some  ramble  or  journey. 
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merge  into  a  swelling  symphony  of  Ger¬ 
man  spiritual  creation.  The  deeper  the 
reader  delves  into  this  book  the  more 
profoundly  he  will  be  impressed  by  the 
richness  and  variety  of  ^rman  prose, 
and  one  cannot  sufHciendy  praise  the 
editor  who  rendered  this  eloquent  and 
many-throated  chorus  audible. — August 
Class.  University  of  Bristol. 

Henri  Peyre.  Le  classicisme  fran- 

(ois.  New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise. 
1942.  281  pages.  $1.50. — This  little  book 
is  a  model  of  French  scholarship  at  its 
best:  alert,  lucid  and  thorough.  It  is  so 
perfectly  digested  and  organized,  so 
free  from  pedantry  that  a  casual  reader 
might  call  it  light.  But  it  is  brimming 
with  thought,  and  packed  with  definite 
and  relevant  facts. 

The  book  has  two  “movements,”  con¬ 
centration  and  expansion.  The  word 
classicism,  of  course,  covers  “a  chaos  of 
clear  ideas.”  It  may  denote  a  general 
tendency  in  the  human  mind,  the  in¬ 
sistence  upon  order,  discipline,  har¬ 
mony.  It  may  be  the  ideal  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Europe  from  the  early  Ren¬ 
aissance  to  the  frigid  pastiches  of  an¬ 
tiquity  under  the  First  Empire.  Profes¬ 
sor  Peyre  does  not  dismiss  these  wider 
conceptions;  but  his  task  is  to  define 
“French  Classicism”  in  all  the  strictness 
of  the  term:  perhaps  most  sharply  fo¬ 
cussed  in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
Boileau  and  his  group.  He  gives  a 
searching  analysis  of  this  unique  de¬ 
velopment.  We  shall  probably  under¬ 
stand  it  best  through  its  public.  It  was  a 
literature  for  a  refined  bourgeoisie — 
which  was  not  rigidly  separated,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  aristocracy  and  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  social  interpretation  of  litera¬ 
ture  does  not  tell  the  whole  truth;  but 
it  tells  many  valuable  truths. 

After  thus  focussing  his  subject.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Peyre  covers  an  ever-expanding 
field:  the  relations  between  French 
Classicism  and  foreign  literatures,  Greek 
and  Latin,  Italian  and  Spanish,  Ger¬ 
man,  English.  It  is  not  a  treatise  on  Com¬ 
parative  Literature,  but  an  admirable 
guide  to  further  study.  The  chapters  on 


Classicism  and  the  Arts  are  also  of 
great  significance.  Required  reading  for 
all  students,  not  merely  of  French,  but 
of  European  literature. — Albert  Gui- 
rard.  Stanford  University. 


Espirance  souilUe  des  sacrifices  marts — 
hair  est  la  devise  icrite  par  les  armes, 
dauleur  est  la  chansan  daminant  les 
vacarmes 

persanne  ne  rit  quand  se  rit  de  naus  le 
sort. 

The  war  has  naturally  provoked  a  tre¬ 
mendous  emotional  disturbance,  but 
Brienne  is  not  hopeful  about  the  future, 
although  he  yearns  profoundly  for  a 
personal  peace: 

Aprhs  les  jours  pesants  apparaitra  la 
pair, 

de  la  longue  douleur  une  plus  douce 
peine, 

la  nuit  d’amour  jaiblit  en  mimoire  in- 
certaine 

quand  Vhomme  primitif  devient  Vhom- 
me  secret. 

Aprh  avoir  lutti  et  combattu  longtemps 
contre  quelque  ennemi  qui  se  trouve  en 
moi-mSme, 

je  trouverai  cette  milancholie  que  j'aime, 
et  le  calme  bini  qu'apporteront  les  ans. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  young  poet’s 
melancholy  is  an  individual  attitude 
rather  than  the  deeply-felt  conviction  of 
a  generation. — Use  Cohnen.  London, 
England. 


Poetry,  Drama,  Fiction 

^  Jean  Brienne.  Illusions  et  Disillu¬ 
sions.  Oxford,  England.  Vincent 
Press.  1943. — The  newer  French  poetry 
naturally  gives  expression  to  the  agon¬ 
izing  realities  of  the  present,  although 
there  are  poets  who  are  able  to  transfer 
material  and  physical  horror  to  a  calmer 
and  broader  plane.  Jean  Brienne  is 
strongly  under  the  influence  of  Baude¬ 
laire,  but  this  young  man  of  twenty-one 
is  much  less  the  philosopher  than  his 
master.  His  form  is  yet  uncertain,  but 
has  beauty.  There  is  gloom  in  all  his 
poems: 
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*  Alfredo  Calcano.  El  polo  negativo. 
Caracas.  Elite.  1942.  64  pages. — A 

three-act  comedy  by  a  cultivated  young 
Venezuelan  writer  who  has  his  Doc¬ 
tor’s  degree  in  jurisprudence.  Its  central 
theme  is  the  conflict  between  the  dream 
of  artistic  creation  and  the  reality  of 
everyday  life.  “El  Polo  Negativo”  is  the 
name  of  a  group  of  intellectuals,  the 
most  prominent  members  of  which  arc 
the  Painter  and  the  Poet.  The  former, 
who  is  in  the  throes  of  feverish  creation, 
and  whose  inspirations  arrive  in  a  gro¬ 
tesque  and  ultra-modern  form,  has  an 
uncle  whose  slogan  is  “good  common 
sense,”  and  who,  naturally,  docs  not  ap¬ 
preciate  the  creations  of  his  nephew. 
The  Poet  is  even  more  exalted,  more  of 
a  dreamer,  more  revolutionary,  more 
impatient  of  dull  facts.  The  situation 
is  complicated  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Painter’s  sweetheart,  who  proceeds  to 
lead  him  into  the  path  of  practical  real¬ 
ism.  The  Painter’s  transformation  is 
symbolized  by  a  picture  which  he  paints 
after  its  consummation,  a 'realistic  por¬ 
trait,  without  stylization,  without  any 
of  those  extravagant  features  which 
were  the  sine  qua  non  of  “El  Polo  Ncga- 
livo.”  The  Poet  calls  the  Painter  a  trait¬ 
or.  The  Painter’s  uncle  judges  the  paint¬ 
ing  a  masterpiece. — It  is  a  pity  we  can’t 
reproduce  the  flavorous  anecdotes,  some 
ironical,  some  melancholy,  which  enrich 
the  play.  It  expresses,  with  originality, 
vigor,  emotion  and  agility,  the  tragedy 
of  the  struggle  between  the  imperious 
necessities  of  life  and  that  impulse  to 
escape  which  every  artist  feels  in  the 
depths  of  his  soul. — Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

*  Georges  Duhamel.  Chronique  des 
Pasquier,  X:  La  Passion  de  Joseph 

Pasquier.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1943.  269 
pages.  II  .25. — In  this  tenth  volume  of 
the  Pasquier  Chronicle,  Joseph  occupies 
not  only  the  center,  but  the  whole  of  the 
stage.  Laurent  hardly  appears,  and  is 
no  longer  the  narrator. 

Joseph  is  the  coarse  and  ruthless  fi¬ 
nancier,  the  Profit  Motive  incarnate.  He 
has  reached  the  zenith  of  his  career:  a 


millionaire,  owner  of  a  historic  chateau, 
a  noted  art  collector,  a  candidate  for  the 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sci¬ 
ences,  and  President  of  nineteen  Socie¬ 
ties.  Suddenly,  everything  crashes.  He 
is  duped  in  the  affair  of  the  Michoacin 
oil  fields;  duped  in  the  minor  affair  of 
the  Cryog^ne  Refrigerator  quota,  oddly 
mixed  up  with  politics  and  lentils;  duped 
by  his  dapper  secretary,  duped  by  his  all- 
too-clever  son,  duped  by  his  wife,  de¬ 
feated  in  his  academic  election;  and  his 
second  son,  a  sensitive  young  painter, 
attempts  suicide.  These  catastrophes  are 
unconnected;  they  simply  happen  to 
coincide.  There  is  no  inner  breakdown 
in  Joseph  to  explain  such  an  avalanche. 
I  know  that  an  even  worse  fate  befell 
Job;  but  in  the  case  of  Job,  there  was 
definitely  a  Deus  ex  machina.  Duhamel, 
an  equable,  amiable  writer,  cannot  as¬ 
sume  the  formidable  r&les  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  and  the  Tempter  assaying  Job’s 
soul;  there  is  no  soul  in  Joseph  worth 
assaying.  So  the  accumulation  of  dis¬ 
asters  seems  wilful  and  unconvincing. 
But  Joseph  is  a  vigorous  caricature,  and 
the  story  is  alertly  told.  This  is  good 
Pasquier  stuff,  although  not  of  the  very 
best.  Dr.  Pasquier,  the  delightful  father 
of  the  trible,  is  sadly  missed. — Albert 
Gu6rard.  Stanford  University. 

^  Bruno  Frank.  Die  Tochter.  322 
pages. — Theodor  Balk.  Das  ver- 
lorene  Manuscript.  308  pages. — Mexico. 
Editorial  El  Libro  Libre.  $2.50  each. — 
This  publishing  house  of  the  European 
exiled  writers  in  Mexico  should  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  its  efforts  to  keep  true 
German  literature  alive  and  to  acquaint 
the  democratic  world  with  the  work  of 
the  German  anti-Nazi  writers.  The  pub¬ 
lications  of  “El  Libro  Libre”  are  already 
indispensable  for  everyone  wishing  to 
keep  informed  about  the  present  and  the 
future  of  German  anti-Nazi  literature. 

Bruno  Frank  belongs  to  those  German 
writers  who  had  a  firmly  established  lit¬ 
erary  name  when  Hitler  threw  Ger¬ 
many’s  best  books  into  the  flames  of  his 
infamous  bonfires  of  May  10,  1933.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  Frank’s  works — Politische  No- 
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velle  and  14.000 — were  on  the  best  seller 
lists  and/or  on  the  programs  of  the  fore¬ 
most  theaters  not  only  of  Germany  but 
of  Switzerland,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
France,  Poland,  etc.  His  Die  Tochter 
(to  be  published  this  fall  by  Viking 
under  the  title  One  Fair  Daughter)  dis¬ 
plays  all  the  author’s  characteristic  qual¬ 
ities  of  firm  mastery  of  plot,  refined 
style,  colorful  characterization.  Begin¬ 
ning  in  1913,  the  novel  tells  the  story  of 
the  Jews  in  Galicia,  once  a  part  of  Aus¬ 
tria  and  later  of  Poland.  It  seems  to  this 
reviewer  especially  worth  mentioning 
that  Bruno  Frank,  a  German  author, 
paid  homage  to  the  Poles  and  the  Polish 
Jews,  two  of  the  most  barbarously  per¬ 
secuted  minorities  in  Hitler’s  New  Or¬ 
der.  Here,  a  true  German  Kulturtrager 
follows  the  tradition  of  great  German 
literature,  the  tradition  of  Herder  and 
Goethe.  If  the  book  leaves  the  reader  a 
little  dissatisfied  it  is  not  because  of  any 
decided  shortcoming  but  rather  because 
of  our  desire  for  more  details.  The  au¬ 
thor  has  crammed  so  many  events  into 
a  relatively  small  book  that  the  action 
sometimes  becomes  sketchy,  and  the 
characters  seem  to  be  caught  only  for 
an  instant,  like  pictures  in  a  moving 
mirror. 

Theodor  Balk  is  a  Yugoslav  who 
writes  in  German.  He  made  his  literary 
debut  years  ago  with  a  series  of  excellent 
reportages  on  German  industrial  areas, 
the  best  book  written  on  the  Saar  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  plebiscite  of  1935. 
Das  Verlorene  Manuscript  tells  the  story 
of  a  number  of  his  manuscripts  which 
were  lost  in  the  whirlpool  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  events  between  1933  and  1941.  It 
is  the  personal  story  of  one  European 
anti-Nazi  writer,  and  it  is,  at  the  same 
time  the  story  of  the  fighting,  persecut¬ 
ed,  exiled  anti-fascist  literature  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  a  hundred  times  proclaimed  dead, 
and  still  going  on  relentlessly  in  a  seem¬ 
ingly  hopeless  fight,  overcoming  seem¬ 
ingly  unconquerable  obstacles,  and  prov¬ 
ing  to  the  world  once  more  that  the 
voice  of  freedom  cannot  be  silenced. 

Retelling  the  story  of  his  lost  manu¬ 
scripts,  the  author  takes  us  on  a  swift 


journey  through  the  European  territories 
which  were  already  mined  by  the  Nazis 
and  their  creatures  and  which  later  on 
became  the  battlegrounds  for  the  Panzer 
armies  of  the  Third  Reich.  We  travel 
through  Sudetenland  and  Alsace,  North 
Schleswig  and  the  Polish  Corridor,  he¬ 
roic  Spain  and  betrayed  France;  we  meet 
Quislings  at  a  time  when  “the  name  of 
Quisling  was  not  yet  the  denomination 
of  a  species;’’  we  observe  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  easy  victories  of  Hider;  we 
encounter  Gestapo  spies.  Fifth  Column¬ 
ists,  the  unknown  soldiers  of  the  and- 
Nazi  front.  ...  We  live  through  that 
whole  dark  period  of  Europe’s  history, 
and  we  part  with  our  guide  enlightened 
and  usefully  reminded  of  many  things 
we  had  already  forgotten  in  the  rapid 
stream  of  events.  With  this  book,  Theo¬ 
dor  Balk  has  undoubtedly  established 
himself  as  one  of  the  foremost  repre- 
sentadves  of  the  Grosse  Reportage,  free¬ 
ing  himself  from  certain  traits  of  too 
palpable  influence  of  his  former  models 
— Albert  Londres,  Ilya  Ehrenburg,  and 
E.  E.  Kisch. — F.  C.  Weisl^opf.  New 
York  City. 

*  Maria  de  Villarino.  Pueblo  en  la 
niebla.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1943. 
166  pages. — The  author  of  this  deli¬ 
cious  collection  of  cuentos  made  her  bow 
to  the  reading  public  as  a  poet.  She  pub¬ 
lished  Calle  apartada  in  1930,  Junco  sin 
sueho  in  1935,  Tiempo  de  Angustia  in 
1938  (this  book  was  awarded  the  Buenos 
Aires  Premio  Municipal)  and  Elegta  del 
recuerdo  in  1940.  Pueblo  en  la  niebla 
is  her  first  book  of  stories.  They  are  deli¬ 
cately  worked  out,  cast  in  autobiographi¬ 
cal  form,  and  in  most  instances  they 
are  inspired  by  journeys  of  the  author’s. 
An  essential  characterisdc  of  this  book 
is  its  dense  and  subde  lyrism  (there  is 
no  trace  of  false  romanticism,  but  a  com¬ 
pletely  responsible  technique  and  an  ad¬ 
mirable  wealth  of  imaginadon)  which 
reveals  a  delicate  feminine  tempera¬ 
ment.  The  style  is  pure,  synthedc,  built 
up  usually  of  short  phrases.  When  the 
modf,  the  memory,  the  description  or 
the  psychological  portrayal  call  for  pro- 
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fundity,  Maria  de  Villarino  can  be  pro¬ 
found.  At  those  moments  she  produces 
delicious  and  appealing  prose  poems, 
alive  with  color  and  freshness.  Her 
themes  are  original,  highly  interesting, 
well-developed.  She  has  been  whole¬ 
somely  influenced  by  the  modern  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  genre,  whom  this  cultured 
writer  has  known  how  to  interpret  with¬ 
out  prejudice  to  the  authentic  expression 
of  her  own  personality.  Pueblo  en  la 
niebla  is  one  of  the  b»t  books  which 
have  been  published  on  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  in  recent  months.— Figu- 
eira.  Montevideo. 

Unclassified 

^  Miron  Burgin.  Handbook^  of  Latin 
American  Studies,  1941.  A  Selec¬ 
tive  Guide  to  the  Material  Published  in 
1941  on  Anthropology,  Archives,  Art, 
Economics,  Education,  Folklore,  Ge¬ 
ography,  Government,  History,  Inter¬ 
national  Relations,  I^bor  and  Social 
Welfare,  Language  and  Literature,  Law, 
Libraries,  Music,  and  Philosophy.  Edited 
for  The  Joint  Committee  on  Latin 
American  Studies  of  the  National  Re¬ 
search  Council,  The  American  Council 
of  Learned  Societies,  and  the  Social  Sci¬ 
ence  Research  Council.  Cambridge. 
Harvard  University  Press.  1942.  651 
double<olumn  pages. — The  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  size  and  scope  of  this  important 
general  reference  work  on  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  publishing  is  a  reliable  index  of  the 
increasing  interest  which  this  country 
takes  in  cultural  activity  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  1942  volume  is  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  pages  larger  than  its  immediate 
predecessor,  which  had  bulked  a  hun¬ 
dred  pages  larger  than  the  volume  for 
1940.  The  general  plan  of  the  record 
has  been  changed  little  from  that  of  the 
preceding  year,  but  a  large  new  section 
has  been  added.  Gustavo- Adolfo  Rohen 
y  Gdlvez  of  the  International  Labor 
Office  supervises  a  survey  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  in  1941  on  Labor  and  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  and  his  contribution  is  already  one 
of  the  bulkiest  in  the  book.  One  of  the 
valuable  items  is  the  opening  article  on 
Latin  American  Bool(  Catalogues,  by 


Marie  Willis  Cannon  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  After  a  general  discussion  of 
the  present  status  of  Latin  American 
book  catalogues — not  too  encouraging — 
she  comments  on  the  general  situation 
in  each  of  20  countries,  and  then  fur¬ 
nishes  a  list  of  catalogues  recently  is¬ 
sued  by  each  of  some  85  dealers  in  vari¬ 
ous  Latin  American  countries  and  in 
the  United  States.  It  appears  that  only 
about  half  of  the  countries  south  of  us 
send  any  sort  of  book  lists  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  Under  the  circumstances,  they  can¬ 
not  complain  if  we  don’t  give  them  a 
great  deal  of  business. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Concha  Melendez.  Entrada  en  el 
Peru.  La  Habana.  La  Verdnica. 
1941.  179  pages. — The  distinguished 
Puerto  Rican  authoress  records  for  us 
here  her  reactions  to  a  journey  across 
the  land  of  the  Incas.  Her  agile  pen 
traces  the  trip  for  us  from  her  embarca- 
tion  in  New  York  to  her  final  visit  to 
Cuzco,  the  archeological  capital  of 
South  America.  With  sensitive  delicacy 
she  describes  what  she  saw  and  charac¬ 
terizes  the  interesting  persons  she  met 
on  her  short  but  fascinating  pilgrimage. 

She  visited  Talara,  the  oil  town  which 
has  nothing  interesting  to  offer  the  trav¬ 
eler  in  search  of  emotions,  and  Chan- 
chin,  the  ancient  Chimu  metropolis 
which  reminded  her  of  the  Mayan  cities 
of  Yucatan.  In  Lima  she  followed  in  the 
steps  of  la  Perricholi,  the  mestiza  who 
saw  at  her  feet  the  most  progressive  of 
the  Peruvian  viceroys;  but  she  accepted 
too  docilely  the  authenticity  of  an  Ital¬ 
ian  bust  which  purports,  for  the  edifi¬ 
cation  of  tourists  and  the  profit  of  their 
hosts,  to  be  an  authentic  replica  of  an 
original  in  the  house  of  the  Presas  fam¬ 
ily,  which  house  it  is  not  likely  that  la 
Perricholi  ever  entered.  Then  she  visited 
the  Museo  de  los  Libertadores  and  the 
Cathedral,  and  she  confesses  her  annoy¬ 
ance  that,  as  a  member  of  the  fair  sex, 
she  was  not  allowed  to  visit  the  Lima 
convents  which  house  so  many  marvel¬ 
ous  tre<isures.  She  regrets  particularly 
that  she  was  not  able  to  see  the  marvel¬ 
ous  statute  of  Death  which  Baltasar 
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Gavilin  carved  in  wood,  but  she  could 
certainly  have  seen  it  if  she  had  been 
properly  directed,  since  it  stands  in  the 
embrasure  of  a  window  in  the  sacristy  of 
San  Agustfn,  plainly  visible  to  all  eyes, 
male  and  female.  She  visited  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  San  Marcos,  and  she  describes  the 
Escuela  de  Bellas  Artes,  where  a  notable 
rebirth  of  the  Peruvian  plastic  arts  is 
now  in  progress.  In  the  Museo  de  Ar- 
queologia,  she  was  delighted  with  the 
realism  of  ceramic  sculpture  of  the 
Mochas. — ^Then  she  penetrated  the  An¬ 
dean  country,  where  her  eager  eyes 
found  new  marvels  to  gaze  at.  She  saw 
La  Merced,  and  then  Cuzco,  where  she 
found  the  Indians  in  the  depths  of  mis¬ 
ery  and  admired  the  marvelous  Spanish 
temples.  It  was  Santo  Domingo  that  im¬ 
pressed  her  most,  with  the  church 
standing  above  the  walls  of  ancient  Cori- 
cancha,  the  sanctuary  of  the  Sun,  the 
Incas’  ancestor.  The  University  inter¬ 
ested  her,  as  did  those  very  different 
institutions,  the  fortresses  of  Saesahuay- 
man,  Pisca  and  Macchupiccu. 

TTius  the  traveler  caught  a  rapid  view 
of  what  was  most  noteworthy  every¬ 
where,  and  thanks  to  her  we  have  this 
volume  of  subtle  impressions  to  com¬ 
pare  with  the  observations  of  earlier 
travelers. — Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle.  San 
Pedro  de  los  Pinos,  Mexico. 

^  Adolfo  Mencndez  Samari.  Inicia- 
ci6n  en  la  Filosofia.  Mexico.  Ro- 
bredo.  1943.  405  pages.  $6.00  m.-n. — 
An  exposition  of  the  main  problems  of 
philosophy  from  Thales  to  the  present, 
this  book  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The 
first  part  is  devoted  to  the  definition, 
methods,  and  divisions  of  philosophy, 
and  the  relation  of  this  discipline  to 
other  forms  of  culture,  such  as  science 
and  religion.  The  second  shows  the  rise 
of  philosophy  in  the  metaphysical  spec¬ 
ulations  of  the  Ionics  on  the  nature  of 
things,  the  first  appearance  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  behavior  with  the  Sophists,  So¬ 
crates,  and  Plato,  and  the  redefinition 
of  these  problems  by  Aristotle.  Finally 
this  part  mentions  the  return  of  phi¬ 
losophy  to  the  problems  of  behavior 


after  Aristotle,  the  revival  of  Platonism 
with  Plotinus,  and  the  synthesis  of 
Greek  and  Christian  thought  by  Augus¬ 
tine  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Part  three 
describes  the  evolution  of  philosophy 
under  the  influence  of  the  scientific  and 
social  currents  derived  from  the  Ren¬ 
aissance.  The  problem  of  knowledge  and 
the  problem  of  values  which  constitute 
the  central  questions  of  this  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  part  are  especially  considered  in 
the  works  of  Bruno,  Descartes,  the 
British  Empiricists,  and  the  German 
Idealists.  The  book  ends  with  an  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  metaphysical  systems  of 
Bergson,  Husserl,  and  Heidegger. 

The  book  as  a  whole  constitutes  an 
excellent  academic  exposition  of  the 
main  problems  of  philosophy.  In  fact,  it 
is  one  of  the  best  to  be  found  in  Spanish. 
Although  it  does  not  include  a  syste¬ 
matic  treatment  of  such  problems  as  de¬ 
mocracy  and  dictatorship,  freedom  and 
regulation,  which  are  usually  treated  in 
similar  works  in  English,  nevertheless, 
the  social  aspect  of  philosophy  has  not 
been  disregarded.  Very  interesting  in 
this  prospect  is  the  reference  to  Latin 
American  thinkers  who  have  devoted 
their  efforts  to  making  their  countrymen 
aware  of  their  own  social  responsibility. 
— Manuel  Olgutn.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

^  Frans  Masereel.  Danse  Macabre. 

New  York.  Pantheon  Books.  1943. 
25  drawings.  $6.00. — ^Frans  Masereel 
was  born  in  Belgium  in  1889.  He  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  traveler,  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  and  a  hater  of  war.  As  editor  of 
Les  Editions  du  Sablier,  he  illustrated 
the  works  of  several  of  his  distinguished 
contributors,  and  among  them  were 
such  internationalists  as  Henri  Barbusse 
and  Romain  Rolland.  Caught  in  France 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  second  War,  he 
traveled  three  hundred  miles  on  foot, 
“bombed  and  machine-gunned  several 
times  a  day.”  It  is  what  he  experienced 
and  witnessed  on  that  ghastly  journey 
that  impelled  him  to  the  preparation  of 
this  heart-breaking  album.  There  is  not 
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a  written  or  printed  word  in  the  book, 
but  the  theme  is:  Death  destroying  man¬ 
kind.  In  the  first  thrilling  picture  Death 
is  rising  with  the  sun.  Masereel’s  amaz¬ 
ing  skill  in  producing  effects  of  brilliant 
light  and  intense  darkness  with  heavy, 
broken  black  lines  has  never  been  more 
in  evidence  than  here.  Then  we  see 
Death  pouring  storm  and  flame  on  a 
city;  Death  harassing  a  fleeing  multi¬ 
tude;  Death  sinking  a  ship;  Death  rid¬ 
ing  a  belching  cannon;  Death  in  an  ex¬ 
ploding  house;  Death  leading  a  bewil¬ 
dered  army;  Death  on  a  Held  of  woun¬ 


ded  and  dying;  Death  among  smoking 
ruins;  Death  violating  a  woman;  Death 
lashing  a  fallen  horse;  Death  at  a  gal¬ 
lows.  Finally,  and  not  less  expressive 
than  the  rest,  Death  is  a  baker  sitting 
behind  an  empty  table  before  a  blank 
wall  on  which  hangs  a  sign  PLUS  DE 
PAIN.  For  the  effects  of  war  arc  longer 
and  wider  and  deeper  than  the  battle¬ 
field  and  the  period  between  the  declar¬ 
ation  of  war  and  the  peace-table.  These 
pictures  are  blinding,  deafening,  blood¬ 
curdling.  They  arc  great  art  and  un¬ 
answerable  argument. — H.  K.  L. 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Booths  in  French,  see  ** Head-Liner/') 


*  Dr.  Serge  Voronoff.  Les  sources 
renouvelies  de  la  vie.  New  York. 
Brentano’s.  1943.  301  pages.  $2.50. — 
A  handsomely  printed  book,  illustrated 
with  51  full-page  photographs.  After  a 
popular  general  description  of  the  gland¬ 
ular  system  and  its  care,  the  volume  be¬ 
comes  an  cxccllcntly-writtcn  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  gland-grafting  experiences  of 
the  author.  It  is  a  marvelously  done 
piece  of  work,  and  impresses  the  lay 
reader  favorably.  It  addresses  itself  to 
the  following  three  problems:  (1)  the 
combatting  of  old  age,  (which  the  au¬ 
thor  considers  a  disease  instead  of  a  nat¬ 
ural  decline),  by  the  grafting  of  monkey 
glands  into  the  human  body;  (2)  the 
treatment  of  cretinism  and  other  gland¬ 
ular  defects;  (3)  the  application  of  gland 
therapy  to  the  improvement  of  sheep 
and  wool. — Tatiana  Boldyreff.  Batdc 
Creek,  Michigan. 

Pierre  Frances.  Comment  gagner  la 
paix.  Buenos  Aires.  A.  Quillet.  New 
York.  George  Efron.  204  pages.  $1.50. — 
I  do  not  know  “Pierre  Frances.”  He 
seems  to  be  better  informed  than  many 
of  our  writers  on  modern  history  and 
foreign  affairs.  He  represents  an  ex¬ 


tremely  conservative  opinion:  Anglo- 
Saxon  supremacy,  the  infallibility  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  and  the  utter  folly 
of  Wilsonism.  I  have  seen  worse  signed 
by  illustrious  names,  or  high  on  the  list 
of  best-sellers. 

Frances  comes  to  grips  with  the  essen¬ 
tial  problem:  Germany.  He  believes  that 
Germany  can  neither  be  destroyed,  di¬ 
vided,  nor  permanently  disarmed.  How 
can  she  be  curbed  ?  The  system  of  Pierre 
Frances  reposes  on  three  propositions: 

a)  a  Franco- Belgian  Union,  which  by 
itself  would  not  greatly  afiect  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  power; 

b)  The  restoration  of  the  Hohenzol- 
lern  (do  not  forget  that  Frances  is  a 
stern  realist,  who  believes  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  put  the  clock  back.) 

c)  a  Panslav  Union.  Perhaps  Frances 
has  not  been  informed  that  the  USSR 
is  more  interested  in  Communism  than 
in  Panslavism.  He  includes  within  the 
Panslav  Union  Czechoslovakia — shorn 
of  the  Sudeten — z  salient  which  would 
be  totally  indefensible;  Poland,  which 
has  an  intense  desire  not  to  federate 
with  Russia;  and  Rumania,  which  has 
exactly  the  same  feeling,  and  in  addition 
can  not  be  called  Slavic.  On  the  other 
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hand,  he  docs  not  include  Bulgaria  and 
Yugoslavia,  in  which  there  were  at  one 
time  at  least  sparks  of  Panslavism. 

All  this  seems  to  me  “wishful  think- 
ing”  with  a  very  strong  emphasis  on 
“wishful.”  However,  professors  in  noble 
fanes  of  learning  such  as  Yale  and  Co¬ 
lumbia  are  even  a  little  more  muddled; 
and  there  is  no  sign  that  those  in  power 
have  a  much  clearer  view.  The  hope  that 
the  end  of  this  war  may  bring  peace  is 
growing  very  dim  indeed. — Albert 
GuSrard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Marccl-Hcnri  Jaspar.  Le  GSnie 
Ub^ral  de  la  France.  Essai  sur 
Renan.  New  York.  Lcs  Editions  Morc- 
tus.  1942.  191  pages. — A  timely  remind¬ 
er  of  the  service  of  France  to  the  cause 
of  liberalism.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five 
Renan  wrote  U Avenir  de  la  Science, 
which  he  published  only  forty-two  years 
later  declaring  that  his  convictions  re¬ 
mained  essentially  the  same.  From  first 
to  last  he  held  that  development  of  the 
philosophic  spirit  was  man’s  sesame  to 
happy  and  sane  living.  If  “ye  shall  know 
the  truth”  seemed  to  him  a  dangerous 
utterance,  capable  of  inspiring  fanati¬ 
cism,  he  was  sure  that  the  search  for 
truth  would  set  men  free.  Systems  may 
vary:  the  spirit  which  compares  and 
sifts  them  remains,  he  declared.  He  was 
persuaded  with  Littr^  that  “lcs  tolt^rants 
poss^dcront  la  terre  et  que  le  lib^ralismc 
qui  n’a  pas  peur  de  la  liberty  des  autres 
cst  le  signe  de  la  v^rit6.”  Hence  his  uni¬ 
versal  tolerance  which  has  at  times  been 
branded  as  dilettantism.  He  combined 
erudite  study  of  the  past  with  an  alert 
interest  in  contemporary  events,  finding 
there  mutual  interpretation.  He  distrusts 
always  universal  suffrage,  because  the 
masses  had  not  received  sufficient  edu¬ 
cation,  but  he  batded  all  his  life  for 
greater  opportunities  for  public  instruc¬ 
tion.  Much  of  M.  Jaspar’s  book  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  V Avenir  de  la  Science  and 
La  forme  Intellectuelle  et  Morale 
(1871)  which,  altho  often  held  as  con¬ 
tradictory,  contain  essentially  the  same 
doctrine.  Whatever  tendency  toward 
dogmatism  there  may  be  in  the  first  book 


disappeared  rapidly  as  his  passion  for 
untrameled  search  for  truth  developed. 
— Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

*  I^s  Juifs.  Studies  by  various  at 
thors.  Paris.  “Presences.”  1937.  334 

pages. — Wisdom  by  suffering  wrote  the 
father  of  Greek  tragedy.  There  is  bed¬ 
rock  optimism  for  you,  and  recent  events 
seem  to  justify  his  faith.  Half  a  century 
ago  certain  leaders  of  the  Catholic 
Church  were  among  the  most  fervent 
anti-Dreyfusards;  to-day  the  persecution 
of  all  religion  in  Germany  seems  to  be 
reuniting  men  of  all  faiths  in  the  defense 
of  Hider’s  chief  victim.  This  volume 
presents  studies  by  Jews,  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  all  animated  by  sympathetic 
objeedvity  in  an  effort  to  clari^  some 
aspects  of  the  subject  with  charity  to¬ 
ward  all.  “Le  z^le  amer  de  I’and^mi- 
tisme  tourne  toujours  ^  la  fin  en  un 
zele  amer  contre  le  christianisme  lui- 
mcme,”  concludes  Jacques  Maritain, 
and  again:  “Israel  est  charg^  d’activer 
I’histoire  du  monde.”  These  remarks 
might  stand  as  the  epigraph  of  the  whole 
book.  Historical,  political,  psychological 
and  mystic  approaches  to  the  problem 
are  represented,  sometimes  all  in  the 
same  essay.  In  every  attentive  reader  is 
inspired  the  desire  for  further  acquain¬ 
tance,  and  the  absence  of  a  bibliography 
is  regrettable. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 

*  Mgr.  Olivier  Maurault.  Propos  et 
Portraits.  Montreal.  Valiquette.  1941. 

299  pages.  $1.25. — Catholic  education 
in  Canada.  An  expos^  showing  the  pro¬ 
found  influence  of  Pope  Pius  XI  on 
Canadian  education  forms  an  appropri¬ 
ate  introduction.  As  a  basis  for  compari¬ 
son,  Mgr.  Maurault  adds  notes  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  nature  on  his  impressions  of  the 
universities  in  the  United  States.  He 
then  treats  general  French  Canadian 
education,  education  at  Montreal  as  to 
history  and  development,  the  University 
of  Montreal,  French  culture,  and  short 
biographies  of  the  recipients  of  the  Doc¬ 
toral  at  Montreal.  The  book  is  com¬ 
mendable  for  its  easy-flowing  style,  its 
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breadth  of  view,  and  for  the  intrinsic 
interest  inherent  in  the  subject  matter. 
— R.  Tyson  Wyckpff.  Springfield,  Mis¬ 
souri. 

M  Edouard  Montpetit.  La  Conquite 
Economique.  Perspectives.  Mont¬ 
real.  Valiquette.  1942.  294  pages.  $1.00. 
— ^The  third  and  concluding  volume  of 
a  series  dealing  with  the  economy  of 
Canada.  (The  preceding  two  were,  in 
the  main,  devoted  to  the  human  forces 
of  the  dominion  and  its  natural  re¬ 
sources).  In  Perspectives,  some  of  the 
outstanding  chapters  treat  of  civic  du¬ 
ties;  the  Catholic  social  doctrine;  the 
part  played  by  the  American  Episcopate 
and  the  universities  in  sociology;  the 
economic  policy  of  Canada;  the  two 
Franco-Canadian  commercial  conven¬ 
tions;  and  Canadian  participation  in 
foreign  exhibitions.  Although  some  of 
these  chapters  are  reprints  from  pre¬ 
vious  publications,  the  basic  principles 
exposed  in  them  lose  none  of  their  ap¬ 
plicability  to  contemporary  social  and 
economic  practices.  M.  Montpetit’s  eru¬ 
dition  and  familiarity  with  economics, 
as  well  as  his  consciousness  of  Canada’s 
French  heritage,  permeate  this  work,  it¬ 
self  less  a  dryly  technical  treatise  than 
an  appeal  for  such  conduct  of  public  af¬ 
fairs  as  will  obviate  the  complexities  and 
dangers  of  modern  civilization. — Ger¬ 
maine  A.  Donogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Gonzaguc  dc  Reynold.  Grandeur  de 
la  Suisse.  Neuchatcl.  Editions  dc  la 
Baconnicrc.  1940.  169  pages. — ^Thc 

unique  geographical  and  political  situ¬ 
ation  which  Switzerland  occupies  re¬ 
ceives  much  attention  whenever  that 
country’s  national  existence  is  threat¬ 
ened.  In  this  book  dc  Reynold  reviews 
her  physical  features  and  certain  his¬ 
torical  and  cultural  factors  which  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  formation  of  the  Hel¬ 
vetian  Republic  of  today.  He  speaks  as 
a  poet,  oRcn  in  exalted  language,  and 
as  a  preacher  reminding  his  congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  priceless  heritage  of  the  home¬ 
land  and  of  the  duties  each  Swiss  has 
toward  her  in  these  times  of  peril.  And 
he  speaks  pre-eminently  and  conscious¬ 


ly  as  a  son  of  “la  patrie  romande.”  He 
sees  the  greatness  of  Switzerland  in  large 
part  inherited  from  Rome  by  way  of 
Romance  Switzerland.  He  applies  the 
term  “barbare’’  without  hesitation  to  the 
ancestors  of  those  speaking  a  German 
tongue  and  docs  little  to  indicate  the 
all-important  fact  that  the  Speech  of 
Alemannic  Switzerland  is  far  diBcrcnt 
from  that  in  the  Reich.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  book  will  contribute  any¬ 
thing  to  the  established  practical  unity 
among  the  various  ethnic  and  religious 
groups  in  Switzerland. — As  a  patriotic 
and  poetic  sermon  to  those  of  like  mind 
and  speech  with  the  author,  the  book 
certainly  has  merit. — Fritz  Frauchiger. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Textes  Sacris  de  la  Uberti.  New 
York.  Maison  Fran^iise.  1942.  63 

pages. — This  booklet,  published  by  the 
Ligue  Internationale  dcs  Droits  de 
THomme  ct  dc  la  Democratic  Nouvcllc, 
offers  the  most  timely  and  convincing 
statement  of  what  we  are  fighting  to 
preserve.  It  reprints  extracts  from  the 
1225  edition  of  Magna  Carta,  signed  by 
Henry  III,  and  from  the  Bill  of  Rights 
promulgated  in  1689  under  William  and 
Mary  of  Orange;  the  Bill  of  Rights  of 
Virginia,  (1776),  the  U.  S.  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  of  1787  and  the  Declaration  des 
Droits  de  VHomme  et  du  Citoyen  of 
1789  and  of  1793.  As  the  brief  foreword 
remarks,  these  texts  speak  for  them¬ 
selves:  they  are  the  corner  stone  of  de¬ 
mocracy. — B.  M.  W. 

*  Paul  Vignaux.  Traditionalisme  et 
Syndicalisme,  Essai  d’Histoire  So- 

ciale,  1884-1941.  Collection  “Civilisa¬ 
tion.”  New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise. 
1943.  193  pages. — A  defense  of  a  very 
interesting  but  very  precarious  position: 
that  of  the  Christian  (Catholic)  Labor 
Unions.  They  refused  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  C.G.T.  (General  Federation  of  La¬ 
bor);  but  they  refused  no  less  stoudy 
to  adopt  the  attitude  of  the  so-called 
“yellow”  syndicates,  subservient  to  Con- 
servadve  employers.  They  resist  also  the 
Corporate  State  of  the  Fascists,  which 
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leads  to  the  all-devouring  State  of  the 
Nazis.  The  definition  of  this  attitude 
requires  fine  shading.  The  movement, 
according  to  M.  Vignaux’s  figures,  was 
more  extensive  than  I  thought.  These 
Christian  Syndicalists  are  a  factor  not  to 
be  neglected  in  French  resistance  today, 
in  French  reconstruction  tomorrow. — 
Albert  GuSrard.  Stanford  University. 


*  Damase  Potvin.  Le  Saint-Laurent  et 
ses  lies.  Histoire,  l^gende,  anecdotes, 
description,  topographic.  Montr^l.  Vali- 
quette.  1940.  415  pages.  $1.25. — The 
thousands  of  American  tourists  who  visit 
the  lower  St.  Lawrence  islands  will  find 
that  this  book  can  contribute  much  to 
their  information  and  their  pleasure. 
The  tide  is  misleading  in  that  the  book 
deals  in  detail  only  with  the  islands  be¬ 
low  Quebec,  from  I’llc-d’Orl^ans  down, 
although  there  is  a  7-page  supplement 
which  hastily  catalogues  those  between 
Quebec  and  Montreal.  M.  Potvin,  who 
has  been  wridng  about  his  beloved  St. 
Lawrence  country  for  35  years,  has  the 
merits  aiid  defects  which  we  usually 
find  in  these  zealous  regionalists.  He 
oozes  information  at  every  pore,  and  his 
stock  of  pleasant  and  thrilling  anec¬ 
dotes  is  inexhaustible.  But  the  reader 
who  has  not  learned  to  idolize  every 
inch  of  French  Canadian  soil  as  he  has, 
may  be  inclined  to  feel  that  some  of  his 
statistical  records  are  ovcr-statisdcal.  His 
35  pages  on  L’llc  d’Orl&ms  arc  delight¬ 
ful,  and  under  the  spell  of  his  enthusi¬ 
asm  we  conceive  a  degree  of  affccdon 
even  for  the  bleak  and  sterile  bulk  of 
Anticosd.  The  record  of  suffering  and 
death  on  the  litde  He  de  la  Quarantaine, 
for  many  years  Quebec’s  quarantine 
station  (“.  .  .  cimedcrc  marin  dont 
chaque  poucc  de  terre,  peut-on  dire, 
recouvre  dcs  ossements  humains”)  is 
vigorously  handled.  There  is  litde  to 
criticize  in  the  book  unless  it  be  the 
author’s  disparaging  atdtude  toward  his 
fcllow-Canadians  of  English  blood. — 
H.  K.  L. 


206  pages.  $1.00. — Selected  addresses  to 
Laval  University  students  from  1926  to 
1940.  The  author  emphasizes  spiritual 
development  of  the  student  as  a  direc- 
dve  for  more  sadsfying  and  more  nearly 
complete  utilizadon  of  science  and 
knowledge.  He  points  the  way,  more¬ 
over,  toward  integration  of  knowledge, 
Chrisdan  faith,  and  Catholic  truth  with 
social  responsibility.  A  book  such  as  this 
could  very  easily  lapse  into  platitudes 
and  verbosity,  but  Mgr.  Roy’s  logical 
procedure  and  his  own  exalted  spiritual¬ 
ity  offer  a  model  for  emuladon. — R. 
Tyson  Wyc^off.  Springfield,  Missouri. 

*  Th6r^sc  Tardif.  Disespoir  de  vieille 
fiUe.  Montreal.  Editions  de  I’Arbrc. 

1943.  123  pages. — The  ddc,  despair  of 
an  old  mead,  indicates  perfeedy  well 
what  is  the  central  motive  of  this  gath¬ 
ering  of  short  detached  pensSes  and 
maximes.  With  brave  cynicism,  the  old 
maid  exposes  the  tortures  she  has  en¬ 
dured,  deprived  of  love,  friends,  life  as 
she  imagines  it  and  cannot  have  it.  Her 
obsession  is  sin,  its  savour  and  the  en¬ 
joyment  she  could  derive  from  it  were 
she  not  a  prisoner  under  the  low  ceiling 
of  her  maiden  state;  but  she  is  restrained 
by  her  religious  training,  as  transpires 
through  her  bitter  words  to  God  or  the 
humble  words  of  a  beaten  rebel.  She 
incarnates  a  character  from  a  Mauriac 
novel  who  might  have  read  P6guy,  Clau¬ 
del  and  Duhamel.  Freud  might  have 
been  interested  in  her  case. 

It  is  a  contribution  to  personal  litera¬ 
ture. — Pierre  Delattre.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

*  Charles  Baudelaire.  Les  Fleurs  du 
Mol. — Charles  P6guy.  Morceaux 

choisis.  Po^sie  et  Prore.— Collection  de 
textes  fran^ais  publi6e  sous  la  direction 
de  Andr6  Labarthe.  London.  Editions 
Barnard.  1942.  240  pages  each  volume. 
— Reprinting  outstanding  works  of  in¬ 
fluential  Continental  authors  has  be¬ 
come  an  important  industry  in  Britain. 
M.  Andr6  Labarthe,  editor  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  monthly  review  La  France  Ubre, 
is  directing  the  publication  of  significant 


*  Mgr.  Camille  Roy.  Pour  former  des 
hommes  nouveaux.  Discours  aux 
Jeunes  Gens.  Montreal.  Valiquette.  1941. 
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French  works,  in  slender,  handy  vol¬ 
umes,  unbound,  with  a  simple  blue  and 
white  cover,  printed  on  such  paper  as  is 
available  in  a  country  at  war. — Baude¬ 
laire’s  influence  on  writers  of  all  nations 
has  been  considerable.  His  surprisingly 
rich  images,  the  intensity  of  his  feelings 
and  the  delicately  chosen  phrases  in 
which  he  has  expressed  them,  his 
high  conception  of  art,  his  verbal  origin¬ 
ality,  his  sense  of  form  and  color,  all 
these  factors,  in  spite  of  his  morbid  sen¬ 
sibility,  his  over-accentuated  penchant 
for  the  strange,  and  his  somewhat  too 
crude  realism,  still  call  for  admiration. 
— P^guy’s  influence  on  the  French  took 
effect  slowly.  The  French  people  realize 
and  understand  today,  in  their  distress, 
that  he  represents  the  true  and  genuine 
France,  the  France  of  the  Maid  of  Or¬ 
leans  (P^guy’s  home  city)  whose  singer 
and  interpreter  he  was  destined  to  be¬ 
come.  France  is  great;  and  her  greatness 
lies  in  things  of  the  spirit. — Use  Cohnen. 
London,  England. 

*  Jos^  Maria  de  Heredia.  Les  Tro¬ 
phies.  Cambridge  University  Press. 

New  York.  Tlie  Macmillan  Company. 
1942.  XV 4*96  pages.  $1.25. — Complete 
French  text;  no  notes;  no  biography  or 
bibliography;  a  4-page  critical  introduc¬ 
tion  (well  written)  by  F.  W.  Stokoe. 
Not  so  elegantly  printed  as  the  regular 
Lcmerre  edition;  but  easier  to  slip  into 
your  pocket — a  very  wise  thing  to  do. 
— Albert  Guirard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Alberto  Caraco.  Inis  de  Castro.  Les 
martyrs  de  Cordoue.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Livraria  Geral  Franco  Brasileiro.  1941. 
173  pages. — ^These  two  works  might 
well  be  called  Spanish  plays  written  in 
French,  for  they  do  more  than  borrow 
their  subjects  from  Spanish  history  and 
legend;  they  also  show  a  certain  exuber¬ 
ance  in  form  and  expression  which  is 
typically  Iberian.  Of  Spanish  inspiration 
as  well  is  the  addition  of  a  light  element 
to  break  the  serious  continuity  in  plays 
that  attempt  to  follow  the  tradition  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century  French  tragedy 
to  the  point  of  striedy  adhering  to  the 


rule  of  the  three  unities. — Les  martyrs 
de  Cordoue  is  an  example  of  Christian 
courage  under  Moslem  persecution. 
Flora  struggles  through  four  acts  against 
the  temptation  to  abjure  her  faith  and 
in  the  end  faces  death  rather  than  pros¬ 
titution.  Inis  de  Castro  is  based  on  a 
famous  Portuguese  legend  of  constant 
love.  Incs  is  considered  unworthy  of  the 
prince’s  love  and  is  killed  to  remove  an 
obstacle  to  his  marriage.  This  only 
arouses  the  vengeful  sorrow  of  the 
prince. 

M.  Caraco  shows  great  facility  in 
writing.  The  oratory  of  his  actors  is — 
to  say  the  least — ^abundant.  He  chooses 
to  write  in  prose  form,  yet  the  feeling 
is  that  he  would  be  more  at  ease  writing 
in  verse,  and  that  it  would  suit  better 
the  deflnite  artificiality  of  the  situations. 
In  fact,  he  just  cannot  limit  himself  to 
prose  and  breaks  into  actual  poetry  in 
the  tirades,  hiding  frequent  series  of 
Alexandrines  in  the  printed  prose.  The 
last  tirade  of  the  first  play,  in  which  the 
prince  cries  for  vengeance,  is  entirely 
written  in  such  concealed  Alexandrines. 
— Pierre  Delattre.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

®  Madeleine  d’Angreville.  Lady  Flor¬ 
ence.  New  York.  Didier.  1943.  252 
pages.  $1  .50. — This  novel  is  well  written 
and  well  constructed,  but  the  plot  is 
highly  improbable,  and  we  hope  the 
“little  Gil^rte”  to  whom  the  book  is 
dedicated  will  realize  that  real  life  is 
something  very  different.  —  Princess 
Sleeping  Beauty  has  been  brought  up  by 
her  uncle  in  the  solitude  of  a  French 
castle  without  any  knowledge  of  mod¬ 
ern  life  and  modern  inventions.  Prince 
Charming,  an  English  lord  of  great 
wealth  and  rich  experience,  is  enchanted 
to  find  such  an  innocent  creature.  He 
marries  her  and  introduces  her  to  the 
life  of  the  wealthy  international  aris¬ 
tocracy.  The  Wicked  Fairy,  her  hus¬ 
band’s  former  girl  friend,  tries  to  under¬ 
mine  the  happiness  of  our  Princess.  But 
her  plans  are  double-crossed  by  the  two 
Good  Fairies,  an  elderly  American  lady 
and  her  British  friend.  In  the  end  the 
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Wicked  Fairy  loses  her  propeny. — It  is 
possible  that  in  real  life  even  these  in¬ 
gredients  would  not  have  produced  a 
happy  ending. — H.  C.  Ladeung.  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  College.  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

^  Albert  Caraco.  Contes.  Retour  de 

Xerxis.  Buenos  Aires.  Aristides 
Quillet.  1943.  303  pages.  $10  m.-arg. — 
Caraco  reveals  himself  as  a  poet  through 
his  prose  writing.  This  explains  why  the 
pages  of  his  stories  take  the  voice  of  an¬ 
other  world,  why  they  turn  their  back 
to  realism,  place  their  actors  in  past 
times,  from  the  Age  of  Reason  back  to 
Antiquity,  why  they  use  the  language 
of  other  days.  The  handling  of  styles 
that  recall  at  will  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  seventeenth,  the  Renaissance  or  the 
Middle  Ages  proves  a  skill  and  training 
in  literature  that  are  the  greatest  merit 
of  our  young  author.  But  can  we  call 
this  being  classical?  Would  not  a 
twentieth  century  work  be  more  apt  to 
deserve  the  name  of  classical  if  it  spoke 
with  clearness  and  sobriety  the  language 
of  its  day? 

Contes  is  the  author’s  latest  book.  It 
is  a  large  volume  containing,  besides 
nine  tales  of  legendary,  fantastical  or 
satirical  character,  a  novel  of  intrigue 
and  a  variety  of  poems,  dialogues  and 
philosophical  dissertations  which  pre¬ 
sent,  without  too  much  modesty,  the  au¬ 
thor’s  views  on  poets  and  men.  Al¬ 
though  the  contents  are  so  varied,  the 
unity  of  the  book  is  not  broken.  A  good 
share  of  this  unity  is  due  to  the  illustra¬ 
tions  which,  stylized  as  they  are,  again 
ignore  all  realism.  In  showing  some 
“esprit  gaulois,’’  they  are  only  too  true 
to  ^e  prose.  Caraco  drew  them  himself. 
He  is  a  distinguished  artist,  and  this  can 
be  said  without  reservation. — Pierre  De- 
lattre.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Colette.  Chamber  d'Hdtel.  Paris. 

Arth^me  Fayard.  (Montreal.  J.-A. 
Pony).  36th  edition.  1940.  219  pages. — 
As  the  reviewer  sat  down  to  compose 
this  note,  he  had  a  swift  vision  of  a 
warm  summer  evening  in  his  very  early 
youth,  when  he  set  out  hopefully  to 
catch  a  humming-bird. 


There  are  two  long-shorts  in  this  col¬ 
lection,  the  earlier  one  carrying  the 
above  title,  and  the  other,  an  amazingly 
skilful  excursion  into  the  borders  of  the 
supernatural  which  never  ceases  to  be 
entirely  plausible,  bearing  the  label  La 
Lune  de  pluie.  In  each  of  them  the  work¬ 
aday  Besh-and-blood  Colette  reminis¬ 
cences  negligently  of  her  everyday  life 
as  a  good-natured  scribbler  who  is  both 
professionally  and  temperamently  inter¬ 
ested  in  her  fellow-men;  in  each  of  them 
we  follow  her  up  hill  and  down  dale  in 
some  bewilderment  but  never  without 
absorbed  interest;  and  in  each  of  them 
we  discover  by  the  time  we  reach  the  last 
page  that  she  has  whimsically  adumbrat¬ 
ed  a  profound  tragedy  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  a  Mauriac  or  a  Stendhal. 
Colette  has  an  extraordinary  storytelling 
gift.  But  even  without  it,  her  keen  vis- 
sion,  both  physical  and  spiritual,  and 
her  inimitable  humor,  make  almost  every 
page  she  writes  a  joy  and  a  marvel.  Not 
quite  all  of  them.  Now  and  then  she  is 
completely  aimless;  but  more  often, 
when  she  seems  so,  she  is  not  random 
but  subtle. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Daniel-Rops.  UOmbre  de  la  Dou- 
leur.  Paris.  Plon.  (Montreal.  Pony). 
1941.  244  pages.  $135. — ^Fivc  “long 
short  stories” — (When  shall  we  devise 
a  less  absurd  name  for  a  very  sturdy  and 
very  attractive  genre?)  In  all  five,  the 
psychological  problem  is  determined, 
not  by  the  immediate  crisis,  but  by  the 
reflection,  the  shadow,  of  past  suffer¬ 
ing.  The  most  dramatic  (an  excellent 
scenario)  is  Vent  du  Word  sur  les  lies; 
the  most  delicate  in  atmosphere,  Au 
Pays  qui  te  ressemble,  the  solid  happi¬ 
ness  of  Holland  seen  through  the  mist 
and  the  rain. 

All  five  are  extraordinarily  good. 
Dedicated  to  Edouard  £stauni6,  they  are 
not  unworthy  of  that  austere  master. 
Their  very  excellence  raises  a  curious 
problem.  Repeatedly  the  French  have 
reached  a  degree  of  technical  excellence 
that  was  self-defeating.  In  the  “well- 
made  play,”  in  Parnassian  verse,  in 
Beaux-Arts  architeaure,  and  especially 
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in  the  psychological  novel,  even  the  edu¬ 
cated  public  found  it  hard  to  distinguish 
perfection  from  mere  competent  stand¬ 
ardization.  Everybody  was  “distingu6 
comme  tout  le  monde.”  When  “bronze 
de  commerce”  is  so  good  and  cheap,  it 
creates  a  danger  for  “bronze  d’art.”  The 
desperate  remedy  is  flight  into  the  ab¬ 
normal,  the  obscure  or  the  barbaric.  At 
other  times,  in  other  countries,  the  work 
of  Daniel-Rops  would  be  hailed  as  su¬ 
premely  good;  but  I  am  afraid  critics 
will  fail  to  discern,  or  will  not  dare  to 
proclaim,  how  good  it  really  is.  It  may 
seem  a  competent  imitation  of  Bourget; 
yet  there  is  a  difference. — Albert  Gui- 
rard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Georges  Duhamcl.  ha  Nuit  de  la 
Saint-Jean.  Chronique  des  Pasquier, 
Vol.  IV.  Montreal.  Reprint  by  Les 
Editions  Varict6s.  1942.  220  pages. — In 
the  prologue  to  the  first  volume  of  the 
Chronique  Laurent  Pasquier  remarks: 
“C’est  une  histoire  discontinue  que 
j’entends  restituer.”  Each  fascicule  is 
then  comprehensible  by  itself  but  few 
readers  will  be  content  to  stop  until  they 
have  the  whole  history  of  the  amazing 
family.  The  vivid  characterization  is  im¬ 
pregnated  with  allusions  to  the  past  and 
foreboding  of  the  future.  The  story  pro¬ 
ceeds  by  seemingly  detached  and  rapidly 
moving  scenes  which  unite  to  justify 
the  author’s  claim  that  the  novelist  is  the 
historian  of  the  present  as  the  historian 
is  the  novelist  of  the  past.  Only,  in  Du- 
hamel’s  hands,  this  present  is  any  time: 
an  occasional  echo  of  the  Dreyfus  case 
or  reference  to  the  Russian-Japanesc  con¬ 
flict  arc  the  nearest  approaches  to  chro¬ 
nological  location.  There  is  little  descrip¬ 
tion  and  the  narrative  is  carried  primar¬ 
ily  by  dialogue,  allowing  the  reader’s 
imagination  to  supply  commentary.  Pre¬ 
servation  of  essential  unity  of  place  and 
time  in  this  volume  permits,  without 
loss  of  continuity  or  poignancy,  exposi¬ 
tion  of  several  plots  of  which  any  one 
might  serve  a  less  concentrated  artist  for 
a  novel.  La  Nuit  de  la  Saint-Jean  is  not 
the  most  dramatic  of  the  scries  but  it 
contributes  its  full  share  of  humour  and 


suggested  tragedy. — Benj.  M.  Wood- 
bridge.  Reed  College. 

*  Andr6  Maurois.  Les  Silences  du 
colonel  Bramble — Les  Discours  du 

Docteur  O’Grady.  New  York.  Brcn- 
tano’s.  1943.  288  pages.  $2.50. — Twenty- 
five  years  ago,  a  young  French  writer 
published  his  first  work,  Les  Silences  du 
colonel  Bramble,  which  at  once  made 
him  famous  all  over  Europe.  Now  Brcn- 
tano  republishes  this  artistic  war-diary, 
with  its  sequel.  Colonel  Bramble  has  not 
lost  a  particle  of  his  charm  in  the  course 
of  the  years.  And  Les  Discours  du  Dr. 
O’Grady  prove  that  not  every  continua¬ 
tion  written  in  consequence  of  a  book¬ 
selling  success  turns  out  a  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Books  of  this  kind  arc  an  aid  to 
understanding  and  sympathy  among  na¬ 
tions,  and  this  was  an  excellent  time  to 
revive  memories  of  the  alliance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  A  new  preface, 
a  dialogue  between  the  author  and  an 
interviewer,  brings  the  theme  of  the  book 
down  to  date  and  emphasizes  the  need 
of  an  English-French  entente.  The  book 
is  all  the  more  charming  for  the  ap¬ 
pealing  pen-and-ink  drawings. — H.  C. 
LadeuHg.  William  Penn  College,  Oska- 
loosa,  Iowa. 

*  Guy  Mazclinc.  Pied-d’Alouette.  Gc- 
n^vc.  ^itions  du  Milieu  du  Monde. 
(Montreal.  Pony).  1941.  250  pages. 
$1.25. — Guy  Mazclinc  shows  something 
of  the  subtle  humour  and  irony  of  Jane 
Austen  as  he  watches  three  generations 
educate  each  other  in  the  give  and  take 
of  daily  life.  Picd-d’Aloucttc  is  the  nick¬ 
name  of  the  grand-father,  inherited  from 
his  youth.  He  has  won  a  certain  reputa¬ 
tion  as  the  author  of  sombre  novels  of 
wicked  women — his  sprightly  little 
spouse  claims  to  be  the  model  of  all  his 
heroines — and  nurses  aspirations  to  join 
the  company  of  the  forty  immortals. 
This  ambition,  and  the  fact  that  he  is 
the  only  man  in  the  family,  inspire  a 
precarious  awe  in  his  household.  His 
youngest  grand  daughter  has  escaped  the 
spell  completely:  “Tu  fais  trempette, 
p^p6:  moi  j’tc  I’dis,”  she  cries,  as  step  by 
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step  she  emancipates  the  others  and  even 
teaches  new  tricks  to  an  old  dog.  There 
is  a  dash  of  discreet  romance,  just 
enough  to  allow  full  development  for  all 
the  characters  without  ever  stealing  the 
show.  In  writing  the  book  the  author 
evidently  sought  an  escape  from  con¬ 
temporary  horror  and  he  brings  to  his 
readers  many  a  thoughtful  chuckle. — 
Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

Marcel  Provost.  Maric-des-Angois- 

ses.  Paris.  Arth^me  Fayard.  1941. 
5.75  francs. — The  “semper  tres”  group, 
Ramon  Ort^s,  Jean  de  Quersac,  and  the 
writer,  separate  after  leaving  school  but 
arc  later  reunited.  The  mystic  Ramon 
obeys  his  sacerdotal  calling.  His  sister 
Angustias  becomes  the  unhappy  wife  of 
Jean  dc  Qucrsac,  whose  jealous  mother 
encourages  her  son  to  return  to  the  li¬ 
centious  life  which  he  had  followed  prior 
to  his  marriage.  Left  a  widow  by  the 
murder  of  her  husband  in  one  of  his 
amorous  escapades,  Marie-des-Angoisses 
plans  cruel  vengeance  on  her  mother-in- 
law,  but  is  eventually  influenced  to  fol¬ 
low  her  brother’s  example  and  separate 
herself  from  the  world.  The  French  film 
based  on  this  novel  has  succeeded  in  re¬ 
taining  the  greater  part  of  its  spirit,  but 
lacks  the  author’s  emphasis  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  protagonist,  the  “fisher  of 
men.” — Virgil  A.  Warren.  Carson-Ncw- 
man  College. 

^  Nicolas  Tcff.  Coeur  vagabond. 

Montreal.  Vari^t^s.  1942.  339  pages. 
$1.25. — By  an  expatriate  Russian  writer, 
this  novel  deals  with  the  adventures  of 
a  Russian  woman  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  change  from  Holy  Russia 
to  USSR.  Lassia,  daughter  of  a  gypsy 
father  and  a  Jewish  mother,  is  one  of 
the  enthusiastic  young  Mensheviks  who, 
when  the  Bolshevik  revolution  was  fin¬ 
ally  accomplished,  found  it  not  at  all  to 
their  liking  and,  if  they  were  lucky,  emi¬ 
grated  to  Paris  or  London.  She  is,  more¬ 
over,  a  sort  of  Russian  Scarlett  O’Hara 
who  finds  out  too  late  that  the  man  she 
really  loves  is  the  one,  by  a  strange  co¬ 
incidence,  to  whom  she  has  been  mar¬ 


ried  for  some  twenty  years.  Canadian 
publishers  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
build  up  a  good  list  of  French  books. 
Unfortunately,  they  are  also  exposed  to 
the  temptation  of  merely  building  up  a 
list. — Olive  Hawes.  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Max  du  Veuzit.  Nuit  Nuptiale. 

Paris.  Tallandier.  1940.  319  pages. 
— Among  the  novels  recendy  published 
in  France,  clandestinely  brought  across 
and  reprinted  on  our  hemisphere, 
whether  in  Canada  or  Chile,  one  won¬ 
ders  why  this  one  was  chosen  unless  it 
is  to  make  the  readers  appreciate,  by 
contrast,  the  high  quality  of  some  oth¬ 
ers.  Style  and  depth  are  so  lacking  that 
it  is  a  relief  to  plunge  into  the  prose 
of  a  Mauriac,  afterward,  as  an  antidote. 

Many  Americans  who  would  never 
have  read  du  Veuzit  under  normal 
world  conditions,  but  who  will  do  so 
because  there  is  litde  choice  in  new 
books,  must  be  warned  that  it  is  not 
representative  of  good  French  literature. 
At  most  it  makes  easy,  entertaining 
reading  and  will  satisfy  a  certain  French 
public  to  which  it  was  addressed.  Yet 
it  is  better  than  what  might  be  suggested 
by  the  title.  The  subject  is  definitely 
serious  and  treated  seriously:  Destiny  is 
marked  and  cannot  be  changed.  It  is  a 
struggle  between  destiny  and  pride. 
Pride  and  resistance  are  embodied  in  an 
English  lord;  acceptance  of  destiny  in  a 
French  girl.  The  story  starts  in  America 
and  takes  you  to  England  and  France, 
occasioning  numerous  comparisons  of 
the  three  countries,  but  all  in  the  privi¬ 
leged  classes.  These  comparisons  of  three 
aristocracies  are  the  best  pages  of  Nuit 
Nuptiale. — Pierre  Delattre.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 


According  to  France-Ambrique,  the 
Germans  have  prohibited  the  publica¬ 
tion  or  sale  of  the  Bible  in  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia.  And  according  to  an  Overseas 
News  Agency  Bulletin  of  July  30,  books 
dealing  with  Mussolini  must  neither  be 
sold  nor  issued  by  public  libraries  in 
German  territory. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Booths  in  Spanish,  see  ” Head-Liners") 


*  Douglas  H.  Nelson.  N omenclatura 
de  Urminos  aeronduticos.  Translat¬ 
ed  from  the  English  by  Eduardo  Borda. 
Brooklyn.  Editorial  Tunica  Unida. 
1941.  69  pages.  $2.00. — This  small  dic¬ 
tionary  contains  some  400  words  and 
phrases,  with  explanations  of  their  mean¬ 
ings,  pertaining  to  the  construction,  op¬ 
eration,  and  maintenance  of  airplanes. 
Ten  full-page  plates  with  drawings  su{>- 
plement  these  texts,  and  an  English- 
Spanish  vocabulary  of  several  hundred 
words  adds  value  to  the  book.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  a  book  of  this  type  impresses  more 
by  completeness  in  covering  the  subject 
to  which  it  is  devoted,  than  by  the  ex¬ 
cellence,  as  in  this  one,  of  its  material 
and  workmanship.  And,  considering  the 
phenomenal  gro^^  of  all  things  pertain¬ 
ing  to  aircraft  including  technical  vo¬ 
cabularies  and  just  plain  trade  jargon, 
this  word  list  probably  is  already  out¬ 
dated. — Fritz  Frauchiger.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

*  Pedro  Grases.  Notas  sobre  filologta. 
Caracas.  Elite.  1943. 24  Mges. — ^^is 

pamphlet  contains  two  studies.  The  first 
,  is  entitled  La  primera  obra  filoldgica 
publicada  en  Caracas,  and  deals  with 
a  114  page  volume,  a  rare  work,  with 
the  title  Arte  de  escribir  con  propriedad. 
It  was  printed  by  Tomis  Antero  in 
1824,  and  is  an  adaptation,  rather  than 
a  translation,  of  one  of  the  four  parts  of 
Condillac’s  L'art  d’Serire,  which  was 
very  pwpular  in  Venezuela.  The  name 
of  the  translator  does  not  appear.  The 
title  page  of  the  curious  work  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  fac  simile. — The  second  essay 
is  labeled  Fdrmulas  de  tratamiento  en 
Venezuela  en  la  ipoca  de  la  independen- 
cia,  and  examines  the  titles  of  courtesy 
which  were  current  during  the  period 
indicated.  Such  abbreviated  titles  as  ho 
y  ha,  for  sehor  and  sehora;  la  misia,  el 
musiu,  etc.,  were,  it  appears,  common. 
— Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 


*  Rafael  Arevalo  Martinez.  Nietzsche 
el  conquistador.  Guatemala.  Sdn- 

chez  y  De  Guise.  1943.  170  pages. — The 
Guatemalan  author  of  The  Man  who 
Resembled  a  Horse  sees  the  German 
people  resembling  a  beast,  and  their 
leader  indebted  in  his  thinking  90  per 
cent  to  Nietzsche  and  9  per  cent  to 
Macchiavelli.  By  parallel  quotations 
from  many  authors,  Arevalo  shows  the 
origin  of  Hider’s  concepts  and  declares 
that  they  represent  only  half  of  life,  the 
obscure  half.  In  phrases  that  will  have 
profound  effect  on  his  Spanish  Ameri¬ 
can  readers,  the  Guatemalan  author  con¬ 
trasts  with  Hider’s  the  Christian  con¬ 
cept,  the  Adantic  Charter,  and  on  them 
bases  his  hopes  of  final  victory. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  novelty 
in  this  volume.  Arevalo  acknowledges 
his  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Brickner  in  his 
discussion  of  the  paranoia  of  both  Hider 
and  the  German  nation,  but  it  is  a  con¬ 
vincing  and  scholarly  job.  As  a  final 
proof,  the  author  quotes  a  press  account, 
published  the  day  the  book  went  to  press, 
of  how  Hitler  presented  the  fallen  Mus¬ 
solini  with  the  complete  works  of 
Nietzsche  as  a  birthday  present. — W. 
K.l 

*  Nestor  Bermudez.  Florilegio  civico. 
La  Habana.  F.  Verdugo.  1943.  116 

pages. — The  author  of  this  book  is  one 
of  the  prominent  writers  of  Honduras, 
and  at  present  represents  that  country 
as  its  consul  in  Havana.  Bermudez  has 
written  both  poetry  and  prose,  and  has 
specialized  in  an  impressionistic  type  of 
literary  criticism.  His  book  Escritores 
de  Honduras  (two  volumes)  is  notable 
for  the  synthetic  character  of  its  “per- 
files.”  It  is  a  useful  guide  through  con¬ 
temporary  Honduran  literature.  This 
new  book  is  unique.  Its  fifteen  chapters 
deal  with  various  cultural  aspects  of  his 
country:  its  government,  to  whose  Pan- 
American  orientations  he  pays  eloquent 
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tribute;  its  frank,  courageous,  and  fair- 
minded  citizens;  essays  in  praise  of  the 
schoolmaster,  the  mother,  the  tree;  the 
project  of  a  union  of  Central  American 
republics,  which  the  author  warmly  ap¬ 
proves.  We  were  especially  impressed  by 
the  section  entided  Desfile  de  apoteosis, 
in  which  the  author  presents  to  us  a 
radiant  panoramic  vision  of  his  country. 
We  learn  here  of  the  characteristic  fea¬ 
tures  of  Tegucigalpa,  Olancho,  Cholu- 
teca,  Valle,  Intibuci,  El  Paraiso,  Ocote- 
peque,  Santa  Barbara,  La  Paz,  Coma- 
yagua.  Copin,  Yoro,  Islas  de  la  Bahia, 
Col6n,  Adindda,  Cortis. — Gastdn  Fi- 
gueira.  Montevideo. 

^  E.  Gamba  E.  Al  advenimiento  del 
mito,  y  un  Ideario  panamericano. 
New  York.  Alpina  Pub.  Co.  1942.  140 
pages.  $2. — An  opdmisdc  philosopher 
here  looks  at  his  fellow  men  with  char¬ 
ity  and  sees  life  in  its  present  state  of 
tragic  tension  as  an  ellipse  rather  than  a 
circle.  After  trying  objectively  to  report 
what  man  has  been  doing.  Professor 
Gamba  turns  subjective  to  see  what  man 
ought  to  do  and  what  he  probably  will 
do. 

The  “myth”  of  his  tide  is  the  reason 
for  existence  set  up  by  man  in  the  past. 
It  is  some  unrealizable  ideal,  held  out 
as  goal  for  class,  nation,  or  race.  Sehor 
Gamba  lists  some  of  these  myths  in  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  of  history,  then  sets  as  his 
goal  for  the  postwar  world:  “Estado 
colecdvo  determinado.”  He  sees  signs 
of  a  synthesized  state,  after  an  experi¬ 
ment  with  the  socialized  state.  The  book, 
he  informs  us,  was  written  early  in  1940 
and  many  rapid  changes  have  occurred 
since  then. 

The  final  ten  pages  conuin  challeng¬ 
ing  sentence-essays  on  phases  of  Pan 
Americanism.  “Our  first  line  of  defense 
is  the  Pan  American  Highway.”  “The 
new  Monroe  Doctrine:  Americans  for 
America.”  “North  Americans  think  eco¬ 
nomically:  I^tin  Americans  polidcally.” 
—W.  K.  /. 

*  Eduardo  Garcia  Miynez.  Ubertad 
como  derecho  y  como  poder.  Mexico. 
Compania  General  Editora.  1941. — ^Dr. 


Garcia  Miynez  is  a  professor  in  the  Na- 
donal  University  and  is  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  University  review  Filosofia 
y  Letras.  He  defines  liberty  as  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  power  to  exercise  or  refrain 
from  exercising  his  subjecdve  rights.  He 
makes  a  sharp  disdncdon  between  lib¬ 
erty  as  right  and  as  power.  Liberty  as 
power,  that  is,  “natural  liberty  to  do 
what  we  desire,  is  arbitrary,  a  mere  at¬ 
tribute  of  the  human  will,  which  lacks 
standards  and  values  and  is  unrelated 
to  duty.  In  its  extreme  form,  such  free¬ 
dom  would  lead  to  anarchy.  Liberty  as 
right,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  derived 
from  the  natural  will.  It  is  instead  re¬ 
lated  to  duty  and  to  values  that  are  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  individual’s  arbitrary 
whim.  Thus  the  two  kinds  of  liberty 
are  not  only  different  but  irreconcilable. 
With  regard  to  the  relation  between  un¬ 
realized  ideals  and  existing  laws,  the 
author  declares:  “The  discrepancies  be¬ 
tween  ideals  of  justice  and  precepts  of 
positive  law  are  the  cause  of  struggles, 
nearly  always  bloody,  which  the  con¬ 
quest  of  liberty  provokes.” — John  H. 
Hers  hey.  West  Bridgewater,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

*  El  libro  negro  del  terror  Nazi  en 
Europa.  Mexico.  “El  Libro  Libre.” 
1943.  286  pages. — Testimonies  by  fifty- 
five  prominent  writers,  many  of  them 
Germans,  headed  by  Thomas  and  Hein¬ 
rich  Mann.  One  hundred  sixty-four 
well  selected  photographs,  50  spirited 
drawings.  Would  be  a  very  handsome 
as  well  as  a  very  useful  b^k,  if  type 
were  a  little  larger  and  paper  a  trifle 
thicker.  Officially  endorsed  (“patroci- 
nado”)  by  President  Camacho.  Spiritu¬ 
ally  and  materially,  Mexico  is  doing  her 
part  in  the  common  crusade.  A  soul¬ 
searing  document.  Will  the  lesson  be 
actually  taken  to  heart?  We  may  be  sure 
that  within  a  few  years,  all  “atrocity 
stories”  will  be  branded  as  fabrications, 
just  as  they  were  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  In  fairness  to  the  men  who  pre¬ 
pared  this  formidable  indictment,  there 
should  be  a  formal  and  thorough  trial 
of  the  accused,  so  that  propaganda  may 
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be  winnowed  from  historical  fact.  Nei¬ 
ther  condoning  nor  vindictiveness  can 
save  us,  but  the  truth,  and  the  whole 
truth. — Albert  Guirard.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Emilio  Llorens.  El  subconsumo  de 
alimentos  en  America  del  Sur. 
Buenos  Aires.  Editorial  Sudamericana. 
1942.  262  pages.  |5.-m./arg. — ^After  ad¬ 
mitting  that  even  in  the  most  progressive 
countries  there  is  still  a  considerable  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  population  which  is  under¬ 
nourished,  the  author  tells  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  which  has  lately  been  made  in  sci¬ 
entific  planning  to  assure  enough  food 
for  rich  and  poor  alike.  Not  only  is  the 
question  one  of  quality  and  quantity,  but 
also  of  proper  distribution  of  basic  foods, 
such  as  grains,  sugar,  meats,  etc.,  which 
yield  especially  calories,  and  the  so- 
called  protective  foods,  rich  in  vitamins 
and  mineral  salts,  such,  for  example,  as 
milk,  fruits,  eggs  and  Hsh.  In  tables  illus¬ 
trating  the  comparative  consumption  of 
various  foods  in  different  countries,  we 
have  information  of  value  to  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  the  food  problem.  The  author 
is  writing  mainly  with  reference  to  con¬ 
ditions  in  his  own  country.  He  reaches 
several  general  conclusions,  however, 
worthy  of  note.  These  include  such  con¬ 
siderations  as  the  necessity  of  sending 
regional  surpluses  of  food  to  localities 
needing  such  supplies,  the  breaking 
down  of  tariff  barriers  against  imported 
foods,  and  the  planning  of  balanced  pro¬ 
duction.  A  bibliography  citing  numer¬ 
ous  books  dealing  with  special  food 
problems  in  all  American  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
adds  to  the  value  of  the  text. — Calvert  /. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Jos6  G.  Antuna.  Nuevas  pdginas 
bolivarianas.  Montevideo.  Impresora 
L.  I.  G.  U.  36  pages. — ^This  booklet  by 
an  author  who  has  attained  distinction 
both  in  poetry  and  in  the  literary  and 
juridical  study,  contains  three  essays: 
one  on  the  Romancero  de  Bolivar,  by 
the  Uruguayan  poet  Carlos  Marfa  de 
Vallejo;  one  on  Artigas,  Uruguay’s  great 


hero,  precursor  of  Uruguayan  independ¬ 
ence;  and  a  third  which  is  a  tribute  to 
Venezuela  and  to  Bolfvar.  It  is  evident 
that  the  three  studies  have  a  common 
theme,  namely  love  of  liberty  and  of 
America,  symbolized  by  the  two  noble 
figures  of  ^Ifvar  and  Artigas.  The  style 
of  the  essays  is  everywhere  vibrant  and 
rich,  the  author  is  thoughtful  and  high- 
minded,  and  his  historical  equipment  is 
excellent. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  Rafael  Loredo.  Alardes  y  derramas. 
Lima.  Gil.  1942.  134  p^ges. — 

Though  not  a  completed  investigation, 
because  doctors’  orders  put  an  end  to  his 
work  before  he  could  exhaust  his  sources, 
this  study  of  Peru  in  the  1540’s  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Loredo  of  the  Institute  Histdrico 
del  Peru  has  turned  up  a  number  of  pre¬ 
viously  unknown  facts.  For  instance  he 
dates  the  revolution  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro 
as  March  18,  1544  and  the  Battle  of 
Pocona  as  July  8,  1546.  There  are  also 
hidden  in  the  120  footnotes  a  wealth  of 
detail  for  later  historians  of  the  fieriod. 
The  author  is  not  hopeful  that  anyone 
will  ever  read  them  but  they  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  useful  to  investigators  later. — 
Willis  K.  Jones.  Miami  University. 

*  Raul  Montero  Bustamante.  Estam- 
pas.  Montevideo.  Ceibo.  1942.  196 

pages. — The  author  of  this  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  book  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
Uruguayan  writers.  For  a  good  many 
years  his  literary  work,  which  has  been 
mainly  in  prose,  has  been  supplemented 
by  praiseworthy  activity  looking  toward 
the  diffusion  and  uplifting  of  Uruguay¬ 
an  culture.  It  is  principally  in  the  essay 
that  this  scholarly  writer  expresses  him¬ 
self  effectively.  These  “Estampas”  are 
four  in  number,  and  deal  with  promi¬ 
nent  Uruguayans  of  the  past  century; 
Fructuoso  Rivera,  Mclehor  Pachecho  y 
Obes,  Juan  Carlos  G6mez,  and  Julio 
Herrera  y  Obes.  All  of  them  makers  of 
national  history,  in  war,  politics,  or  lit¬ 
erature  the  four  have  found  in  Raul 
Montero  Bustamante  a  historian  of  eru¬ 
dition,  charm  and  clarity.  Bustamante’s 
consummate  style  shows  traces  of  his 
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familiarity  with  the  masters  of  the  genre, 
not  only  in  America,  but  also  in  Eng- 
land  and  France,  in  which  countries  he 
has  lived  and  with  whose  cultures  he  is 
familiar. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  El  pueblo  antioqueHo.  Medellin  (Co¬ 
lombia).  Edicidn  de  la  revista  “Uni- 
versidad  de  Antioquia.”  1942. 560  pages. 
— ^This  voluminous  work,  well  printed 
and  tastefully  illustrated,  was  published 
to  celebrate  the  400th  anniversary  of  the 
foimding  of  Santa  Fe  de  Antioquia,  the 
first  setdement  of  the  Spaniards  in  this 
region.  The  University  of  Antioquia, 
located  in  Medellin,  the  capital  of  the 
“departamento,”  sponsored  this  impor¬ 
tant  publication.  It  contains  contribu¬ 
tions  by  several  professors  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  and  by  prominent  Colombian  writ¬ 
ers.  Presented  originally  as  lectures,  the 
authors  and  udes  of  these  papers  (I 
quote  only  a  few  of  them),  are:  Ricardo 
Uribe  Escobar,  Panorama  antioqueflo; 
Tomis  C.  Restrepo,  Conquista  de  An^ 
tioquia;  Antonio  Jimenez,  Antioquia 
en  la  colonia;  Carlos  A.  Jaramillo,  An¬ 
tioquia  en  la  independencia;  Julio  C. 
Arroyave,  Psicologia  del  hombre  antio- 
queno;  Luis  Martinez  E.,  La  instruc- 
ci6n  publica  en  Antioquia,  etc.  It  is  a 
veritable  encyclopedia,  worthy  of  imita- 
don  by  the  other  American  provincial 
universities,  many  of  which  arc  so  rich 
in  cultural  and  historical  material. — 
Gastdn  Figueira,  Montevideo. 

*  Enrique  Bunstcr.  Lord  Cochrane. 

Sandago  de  Chile.  Zig-2^g.  1943. 
201  pages. — No  matter  what  opinion 
one  may  have  of  the  moral  qualidcs  of 
Lord  Cochrane,  few  will  dispute  his 
generosity  and  courage.  A  distinguished 
officer  in  the  Bridsh  navy  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament,  unfortunate  financial 
transactions  brought  his  honesty  under 
a  cloud,  and  although  acquitted  of  blame 
he  resented  what  he  considered  the  per- 
secudon  of  his  country  and  when  offered 
the  command  of  the  Chilean  navy, 
which  was  fighting  for  independence 
from  Spain,  he  quickly  accepted.  His 
exploits  in  that  war  read  like  a  romandc 


novel.  His  reduedon  of  the  stronghold 
of  Valdivia  and  the  capture  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  flag-ship,  the  Esmeralda,  in  the  har¬ 
bor  of  El  Callao,  under  the  guns  of  the 
fortress,  rank  with  the  most  surprising 
feats  of  arms  in  history.  His  fatal  feud 
with  San  Martin,  however,  embittered 
the  fruits  of  victory,  and  although  the 
idol  of  the  Chilean  people,  his  proud 
spirit  would  not  bow  to  the  arrogance 
of  the  Argentine  chief,  and  he  sorrow¬ 
fully  resigned  his  command  to  quit  Chile 
forever,  taking  up  his  residence  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  in  the  service  of  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  emperor.  This  attractive  and  well- 
written  biography  is  the  first  by  a  Chil¬ 
ean  author.  If  it  be  considered  too  lauda¬ 
tory  of  Cochrane,  it  may  serve  partially 
as  a  counter-weight  to  several  other  bi¬ 
ographies  which  no  doubt  are  too  cridcal 
of  him. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 

*  Carlos  Maul.  La  Marquesa  de  San¬ 
tos.  Su  drama  y  su  epoca.  Translated 
from  the  Brasilian  by  Benjamin  de 
Garay.  Buenos  Aires.  Claridad.  1942. 
157  pages.  $1.00.  m.-n. — This  is  not  a 
biography  of  the  Marchioness  de  Santos 
and  even  much  less  a  novel  dealing  with 
her  liaison  with  Brazil’s  first  emperor. 
It  is  rather  an  attempt  at  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  Domitila  de  Castro  Canto  y  Melo 
who,  according  to  the  author,  was  un- 
jusdy  accused  of  having  led  a  scandalous 
life.  She  was  born  in  Brazil  in  1797, 
married  at  fifteen  to  a  certain  Felicio 
Pinto  Coelho  Mendon9a,  a  wastrel  and 
brute,  whom  she  divorced  after  a  short 
unhappy  marriage.  The  very  attractive 
and  intelligent  woman  became  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  King  Pedro  I  of  Brazil  and,  con- 
sequendy,  the  target  of  many  insults. 
This  affair  was  rather  short-lived, 
though,  and  from  1831  when  the  em¬ 
peror,  following  a  revoludon  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  was  forced  to  abdicate,  to  her 
death  in  1876,  Domitila  took  an  aedve 
and  posidve  part  in  the  polidcs  of  the 
country.  She  supported  the  Liberal 
Party  and  championed  the  cause  of 
Brazil’s  independence.  Married  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  to  the  brigadier  Rafael  Tobias 
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de  Aguiar,  she  bequeathed  her  large  for¬ 
tune  to  charity. — Alfred  Werner.  New 
York  City. 

*  Orvaldo  Orico.  H ombres  de  Ami- 
rica.  Buenos  Aires.  Claridad.  1943. 

240  pages. — The  sub-tide  of  this  book, 
the  work  of  one  of  the  most  capable  con¬ 
temporary  Brazilian  writers,  is:  Hiroes 
civiles  y  militares  del  continente.  We 
have  the  impression  that  this  excellent 
Spanish  version,  by  Javier  de  Farias,  and 
the  Brazilian  original  {Homens  da 
America)  are  appearing  simultaneously. 
In  any  case,  the  Brazilian  edition  is  very 
recent.  The  “men  of  America,”  ar¬ 
ranged  in  alphabedcal  order,  are:  Ard- 
gas,  Bolivar,  Caxias,  Jefferson,  Juirez, 
Lincoln,  Mard,  O’Higgins,  Don  Pedro 
I,  Mariano  Ignacio  Prado,  San  Martin, 
Francisco  de  Paula  Santander,  Sarmien- 
to,  Sucre,  Tiradentes.  Each  essay  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  magnificent  portrait  of  the 
subject,  the  work  of  the  vigorous  artist 
Pacheco.  The  essays  are  bright  and  agile, 
yet  scholarly  and  well  constructed.  Most 
of  them  are  short.  Orico  is  a  gifted  poet, 
and  his  book  is  not  a  cold  document  of 
invesdgadon  and  exposition.  These  es¬ 
says  are  full  of  warm  emotion  and  of 
thoughtfulness.  This  record  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  heroes  is  both  a  beautiful  and  a  use¬ 
ful  book. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Monte¬ 
video. 

*  Agustin  Yinez.  Fray  Bartolomi  de 
Las  Casas,  el  conquistador  conquis- 

tado.  Mexico.  Xochitl.  1942.  187  pages. 
— An  important  addition  to  the  excellent 
Vidas  Mexicanas  series.  Augusdn  Yinez 
has  worked  hard  on  his  source  material, 
and  his  book  is  crammed  with  useful 
matter.  But  the  reviewer  had  gathered 
the  impression,  from  the  other  books  of 
the  series  which  he  had  seen,  that  these 
Lives  were  to  be  readable  and  popular. 
This  one,  to  put  it  mildly,  is  confusing. 
The  life  of  the  noble  champion  of  the 
oppressed  Indians  was  in  its  main  lines 
simple,  dramatic  and  constructive.  Told 
chronologically,  it  is  a  story  of  increas¬ 
ing  knowledge,  progress  and  eventual 
success,  although  of  course  the  heart¬ 


breaking  obstacles  and  reverses  need  at¬ 
tention.  For  what  reason  is  not  clear, 
this  biographer  has  turned  things  topsy¬ 
turvy.  The  first  chapter  deals  with  the 
great  aposde’s  death,  and  the  last  with 
his  birth.  This  would  not  have  been  so 
bad  if  there  had  been  consistent  inver¬ 
sion  throughout,  but  there  isn’t.  The 
book  will  be  useful  to  scholars,  but  the 
layman  will  find  it  tough  going. — R. 
T.  H. 

*  Elem6r  Mikl6s.  Y  aqui  viven  entre 
nosotros.  .  .  .  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Ercilla.  1942.  163  pages. — This  warm¬ 
hearted,  much  traveled  Hungarian  writ¬ 
er  found  life  in  Europe  becoming  diffi¬ 
cult  several  years  ago  and  emigrated  to 
South  America.  He  has  lived  in  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Chile  in  these  years,  and  has 
acquired  a  large  acquaintance.  This 
book  deals  entirely  with  incidents  from 
the  experiences  of  European  refugees  in 
America  whom  he  has  known.  Written 
in  his  own  quaint  Spanish,  it  recounts 
very  simply,  and  without  the  slightest 
effort  at  dramatization,  some  twenty- 
five  heart-breaking  tragedies  occasioned 
by  the  disorders  in  Europe.  Elemer  Mik- 
16s  is  an  extremely  sentimental  old 
gendeman,  and  his  generalizations  are 
all  commonplaces;  but  as  his  instances 
accumulate  and  one  realizes  that  in  the 
Book  of  the  Recording  Angel  they  are 
multiplied  by  millions,  one  begins  to 
realize  something  of  the  misery  this 
war  has  brought  into  the  world. — H. 
K.  L. 

^  General  Francisco  de  Paula  San¬ 
tander.  Cartas.  Obra  formada  por 
Vicente  Lecuna  y  Esther  Barret  de 
Nazaris.  Caracas.  Edicidn  del  Gobierno 
de  Venezuela.  1942.  3  volumes.  333,  324 
and  248  pages. — Letters  by  General 
Santander  while  Vice  President  of  Co¬ 
lombia,  concerning  the  political  affairs 
of  his  own  and  adjacent  countries  be¬ 
tween  1816  and  1839.  Throughout  these 
extraordinarily  well  written  letters  San¬ 
tander  impresses  the  reader  with  his  un¬ 
swerving  loyalty  to  high  ideals  and  with 
his  humanitarianism,  honor  and  jusdee. 
The  letters  cover  the  most  critical  period 
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of  South  American  history,  the  epoch 
during  which  the  South  American  coun¬ 
tries  were  gaining  their  independence 
from  Spain.  A  good  many  of  them  were 
addressed  to  General  Sim6n  Bolivar 
while  the  latter  was  President  of  Co¬ 
lombia. — Santander  laid  no  claim  to  be¬ 
ing  a  military  tactician,  but  his  letters 
constitute  a  conscientious  and  intelli¬ 
gent  report  on  the  wars  and  other  politi¬ 
cal  affairs  of  his  time. — William  E. 
Chapman.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

V  Ricardo  Cavero  -  Egusquiza.  La 
Amazonia  peruana.  Lima.  Imprenta 
Torres  Aguirre.  1941.  143  pages. — A 
Peruvian  geographer,  already  known 
for  four  volumes  about  Peru’s  eastern 
territory,  gathers  articles,  previously 
published  in  El  Comercio  of  Lima, 
which  call  attention  to  the  historical  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Amazon.  Part  One  tells 
of  the  earliest  efforts  to  explore  and 
Christianize  it.  Part  Two  gives  a  de¬ 
tailed  history  of  the  river  including  the 
theories  about  its  name,  accounts  of 
controversies  about  its  source,  and  excel¬ 
lent  chapters  on  its  rich  flora  and  fauna. 
The  author  upholds  the  Ucayali  River 
as  its  source  and  therefore  claims  for 
Peru  a  third  of  the  Amazon  River. 

Descriptions  of  Moyobamba,  oldest 
city  of  Peruvian  Amazonia,  and  of 
Iquitos,  as  well  as  of  some  of  its  fighters 
and  governors  fill  the  third  part.  The 
final  section  gives  a  history  of  the  May- 
nas  region  and  ends  with  an  attack  on 
Ecuador  for  daring  to  claim  Peruvian 
territory,  pointing  out  that  only  769 
Ecuadoreans  share  with  392,000  Peru¬ 
vians  that  third  of  Peru’s  territory  which 
Ecuador  wanted. 

The  volume  contains  a  great  number 
of  interesting  facts:  e.g.,  Bates  observed 
in  an  hour  twice  as  many  different  kinds 
of  butterflies  as  have  been  recorded  for 
the  whole  of  Europe,  Goeldi  identified 
513  different  fish,  and  Gounelli  collect¬ 
ed  625  different  beetles.  A  gaudy  cover 
depicting  an  Amazonian  scene  gives  a 
hint  of  the  unsorted  information  to  be 
discovered  in  the  pages  of  the  book. — 
W.  K.  /. 


*  Pedro  Inchauspe.  Voces  y  costum- 
bres  del  campo  argentino.  Buenos 

Aires.  Santiago  Rueda.  1942.  168  pages. 
— A.  fundamental  work  of  great  interest, 
proving  the  author’s  complete  and  de¬ 
tailed  knowledge  of  the  pampa  in  its 
relations  with  the  life  of  Ae  legitimate 
gaucho.  The  style  is  both  correct  and 
flavorous,  the  information  is  copious 
and  accurate,  and  the  long  list  of  chap¬ 
ters  are  admirably  organized.  It  is  not 
merely  a  dictionary  of  Creole  terms.  It 
has  an  aesthetic  content  which  makes  it 
much  more  than  a  Creole  glossary.  But 
as  a  gaucho  dictionary  it  will  be  con¬ 
sulted  again  and  again.  It  is  not  a  work 
of  poetical  interpretation;  the  austerity 
of  its  lines,  its  clarity,  its  precision,  place 
it  in  a  completely  different  category 
from  the  lyrical  type  of  study,  of  more 
or  less  uncertain  authenticity.  In  its  syn¬ 
thesis,  it  becomes  a  sort  of  Bible  of  the 
pampa,  in  which  the  Creole,  the  teach¬ 
er,  the  artist,  the  man  and  the  narrator 
form  a  harmonious  combination. 

The  wealth  of  its  contents  and  the 
perfection  of  its  plan  may  be  inferred 
from  the  list  of  chapters.  They  run:  El 
ambiente  gaucho  de  la  pampa;  La  casa 
y  el  campo;  Los  alimentos  y  los  vicios; 
Las  pilchas;  Los  trabajos  y  sus  auxili- 
ares;  Las  creencias;  Erases;  Varios;  Bailes 
y  canciones.  Each  chapter  is  subdivided 
into  small  sections,  with  very  expressive 
headings  (El  pago,  El  avestruz,  El  tucu- 
tuco,  Tortas  fritas,  Ti  de  yuyos.  La 
tropilla,  La  luz  mala,  etc.)  which  in 
themselves  often  admirably  cover  the 
theme  of  the  section.  There  is  a  useful 
alphabetical  index.  We  must  not  fail  to 
mention  the  numerous  extremely  fine  il¬ 
lustrations,  signed  by  Juan  Hohmann. 
Their  harmonious  and  expressive  lines 
catch  well  the  vision  of  the  language 
and  customs  of  the  Argentine  country¬ 
side  which  Inchauspe  presents  so  effec¬ 
tively  in  the  text. — Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

*  Emirto  de  Lima.  Foll{lore  colom- 
biano.  Barranquilla.  Con  el  autor. 

1942.  210  pages. — ^The  author  of  this 
amusing  Ixwk  is  primarily  a  composer 
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of  music  and  a  poet.  He  has  also  written 
substantial  studies  of  musical,  literary 
and  artistic  subjects.  This  is  the  most 
extensive  of  his  works  to  date.  In  view 
of  his  principal  activity  we  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  the  best  pages  of  his 
book  are  those  which  deal  with  musical 
folklore;  and  his  chapters  entitled  La 
musica  cn  Colombia,  El  bamhuco,  etc., 
are  among  the  most  colorful.  There  are 
also  chapters  devoted  to  the  popular 
festivals  (Las  fiestas  de  San  Roque),  to 
“pregones  y  pregoneros”  and  to  numer¬ 
ous  quaint  local  practices.  The  author  is 
a  brilliant  public  speaker,  and  several 
of  these  studies  were  originally  public 
addresses.  The  book  is  an  excellent  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  excellent  list  of  works  on 
Colombian  folklore.  Naturally,  it  does 
not  assume  to  be  a  complete  treatise  on 
the  subject.  But  this  presentation  of  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  it  shows  both  competence 
and  affectionate  interest. — Gastdn  Figu- 
eira.  Montevideo. 

*  Tobias  Rosenberg.  El  alma  de  la 
montana.  Tucumdn  (Argentina). 

Biblioteca  Tucumana  de  Folklore.  1943. 
112  pages. — The  author  of  this  very 
readable  book  published  in  1936  Palo  V 
Chalcal,  in  1938  Relatos  de  mis  mon- 
tanas,  and  in  1939  a  study  of  popular 
Tucuman  medicine.  Each  of  the  two 
first-mentioned  books  received  public 
prizes.  El  alma  de  la  montana  is  in  nar¬ 
rative  form.  Rosenberg  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  Tucuman  folklore  and 
folkways — this  is  one  of  the  most  “dif¬ 
ferent”  and  interesting  provinces  of 
Argentina — and  he  has  done  more  than 
merely  record  local  legends.  He  is  an 
artist,  and  he  knows  how  to  select, 
clarify,  embellish,  stimulate.  There  is  an 
interesting  glossary  of  Tucuman  words. 
— Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  F61ix  F.  Corso.  Refranero  espanol. 
Buenos  Aires.  Perlado.  1942.  294 

pages. — ^This  litde  book  contains  a  fine 
collection  of  proverbs,  chosen,  intro¬ 
duced  and  annotated  by  a  Buenos  Aires 
writer.  As  he  explains  in  his  foreword, 
■“The  first  proverbs  were  produced  by 
men  plowing  in  the  sun,  wrinkled  old 


women  huddled  about  a  fire,  buyers  and 
sellers  coming  and  going  between  their 
homes  and  village  fairs,  guests  at  inns 
and  taverns.  Born  thus  of  the  people, 
the  proverb  traveled  about  the  world, 
the  grandson  heard  it  from  the  trem¬ 
bling  lips  of  the  grandsire  and  transmit¬ 
ted  it  in  turn  to  his  children  as  an  in¬ 
heritance  of  the  wisdom  drawn  from 
experience.  It  palpitates  with  the  life  of 
the  day;  it  lives  perennially  as  a  spring 
of  counsel  for  all  exigencies  of  life,  for 
day,  the  hour,  the  minute.” — The  selec¬ 
tion  is  excellent.  There  is  a  bibliography, 
and  the  proverbs  are  arranged  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order.  The  collection  of  the 
Marques  de  Santillana  is  well  repre¬ 
sented.  One  of  the  most  interesting  chap¬ 
ters,  the  last,  is  a  collection  of  proverbs 
accompanied  by  notes.  The  btrak  as  a 
whole  is  not  only  an  accumulation  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  people,  but  a  study  in 
psychology.  The  characteristics  of  a  na¬ 
tion  arc  often  characteristics  of  the  race; 
so  that  many  of  these  proverbs  can  be 
duplicated  in  other  countries,  just  as  is 
true  with  myths  and  legends. — Gastdn 
Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Marti.  Prologo  y  sclcccidn  de  Mau- 
ricio  Magdalcno.  Mexico.  Ediciones 
de  la  Sccretaria  de  Educacidn  Publica. 
1942.  231  pages. — Selections  from  the 
works  of  Jose  Marti,  both  prose  and 
poetry.  They  cover  a  wide  field  of 
thought,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
pen  of  so  versatile  a  genius  as  Marti. 
The  predominant  note,  of  course,  is  the 
liberation  of  Cuba,  for  this  was  the  mo¬ 
tive  power  of  Marti’s  life.  Yet  we  have 
articles  on  history,  education  and  phi¬ 
losophy,  as  well  as  lyric  poems,  which 
often  express  the  affection  of  the  author 
for  his  family  and  friends.  In  the  ex¬ 
cellent  introduction  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  works  of  Marti  arc  voluminous,  re¬ 
vealing  his  tireless  energy  and  capacity 
for  creative  writing.  All  the  while, 
though  handicapped  by  serious  disease, 
he  was  working  for  the  freedom  of  his 
native  isle.  Much  of  his  time  an  exile 
from  Cuba,  he  passed  years  in  the  United 
States  where  he  did  most  of  his  writ- 
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ing.  If  anyone  not  familiar  with  the 
works  of  Marti  cares  to  read  this  selec¬ 
tion,  he  can  obtain  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  this  great 
thinker.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that 
he  was  the  greatest  Latin  American  of 
his  day,  and  it  is  interesting  to  speculate 
on  what  he  might  have  accomplished 
had  his  life  not  been  cut  short  by  a 
Spanish  bullet. — Calvert  /.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

^  Laila  Neffa.  Voces  de  Oriente  (Vol¬ 
ume  II).  Montevideo.  Imprenta 
Mercant.  1943.  148  pages. — This  hand¬ 
some  large-format  volume,  with  mag¬ 
nificent  illustrations  by  Mario  Pariente 
Amaro,  is  made  up  of  zestful  transla¬ 
tions  from  the  Arabic  by  a  young  Uru¬ 
guayan  woman  of  Arabic  descent.  There 
are  thirteen  sketches  by  Gibran  Jalil 
Gibran,  twelve  by  Amin  Ar-Rijani, 
seven  by  Rayi  Ar-Rahi,  and  there  is  one 
by  Miguel  Nahimih,  entitled  Civiliza- 
cidn  de  la  mente  y  civilizacidn  de  la 
imaginacidn.  There  is  a  biographical 
note  and  a  bibliographical  note  on  each 
author  represented.  We  were  most  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  beautiful  pages  from 
Gibran  Jalil  Gibran.  But  the  whole  book 
is  beautiful,  a  happy  blending  of  imagi¬ 
nation  and  thoughtfulness,  of  grace  and 
learning,  of  emotion  and  intelligence. — 
Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  Arturo  Torres-Rioseco.  Los  novelis- 
tas  de  la  ciudad.  Berkeley.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  Press.  1943.  206  pages. 
$3.00. — This  series  of  six  critical  essays, 
a  companion  volume  to  Novelistas  de  la 
tierra,  completes  Torres  Rioseco’s  work 
on  the  novelists  of  Hispanic  America. 
The  authors  he  presents  here  were  all 
born  within  a  few  years  of  each  other, 
(1882-1888)  except  Manuel  Diaz  Rod¬ 
riguez  (1868-1927);  and  all  “se  han 
mantenido  fieles  a  la  fdrmula  de  la 
novela  europea.”  Chile  is  represented  by 
three,  Eduardo  Barrios,  Joaquin  Ed¬ 
wards  Bello  and  Pedro  Prado;  Argentina 
by  Manuel  G41vez,  Venezuela  by  Man¬ 
uel  Diaz  Rodriguez,  and  Guatemala  by 
Rafael  Arevalo  Martinez.  Their  works 
range  from  the  realism  of  Gilvez  to  the 


highly  imaginative  and  poetic  work  of 
Prado;  from  the  careful  and  elegant 
phrasing  of  Diaz  Rodriguez  to  the 
“desordenado,  incorrecto”  of  Edwards 
Bello.  Their  themes  are  as  varied  as 
their  manner  of  writing. 

Professor  Torres  Rioseco’s  wide  read¬ 
ing  enables  him  to  suggest  helpful  com¬ 
parisons  of  the  work  of  these  writers 
with  European  novelists,  particularly 
with  Frenchmen,  who  had  some  influ¬ 
ence  on  them.  An  interesting  feature  of 
his  book  are  the  character  studies  of  his 
six  subjects.  Each  essay  is  followed  by  a 
bibliography,  and  there  are  two  indexes, 
one  of  authors  and  another  of  works. 
The  book  is  scholarly  without  being 
heavy,  and  is  never  dull  reading. — 
Grace  Norris  Davis.  Talihina,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  Hortensia  de  Franco.  For  los  ca- 
minos  de  la  vida.  Buenos  Aires.  Tor. 
143  pages. — The  author  is  apparendy  a 
lady  who  spends  much  time  in  observa¬ 
tion  and  reflection.  Her  book  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  short  sketches,  (few  are  longer 
than  two  pages).  Some  of  them  are  de¬ 
scriptive  of  concrete  objects  seen,  as  El 
camino.  La  primera  cana,  and  others. 
More  numerous  are  the  pieces  which 
deal  with  abstractions.  Amor,  Matri- 
monio,  Serenidad.  All  end  with  the  writ¬ 
er’s  musings  about  what  the  subject  has 
suggested  to  her,  and  gradually  one  may 
obtain  a  partial  view  of  her  philosophy 
of  life.  She  is  religious,  believes  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  right,  but  has 
no  illusions  about  the  struggle  necessary 
to  win  in  the  batde  of  life.  Indeed,  the 
heavy  blows  of  adverse  fortune  strength¬ 
en  us.  Love  is  often  torture,  but  it  is  a 
purifying  fire.  Then  a  mystical  touch. 
She  does  not  envy  the  king;  she  has 
greater  riches  than  he.  She  has  the  treas¬ 
ure  of  dreams  and  she  is  mistress  of  her 
own  destiny.  This  is  a  pleasant  book  to 
read,  and  it  may  afford  the  reader  much 
pleasure  and  profit.— Co/t'er/  /.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

^  Vicente  Azar  (Jos^  Alvarado  Sin- 
chez).  Arte  de  olvidar.  Lima.  Edi- 
ciones  Palabra.  1942. — Arte  de  olvidar 
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is  a  first  book  by  a  young  poet  of  Lima. 
It  is  distinguished  by  sureness  of  touch 
and  a  certain  grave  nostalgic  music.  The 
first  poem  is  dedicated  to  Jorge  Luis 
Borges  and  indeed  in  this  and  several 
other  pieces  there  is  an  indication  that 
Azar  has  been  influenced  by  the  Argen¬ 
tinian.  This  is  more  noticeable  in  the 
movement,  the  reflective  tempo,  than 
in  the  actual  material  of  the  verse.  Azar 
worked  with  rather  generalized  poetic 
images:  the  angel,  the  flower,  butter¬ 
flies  and  birds,  on  the  whole  a  rather 
symbolist  vocabulary.  He  is  preoccupied 
with  the  passage  of  time,  the  ephemer- 
ality  of  living  things.  Although  this  type 
of  poetry  is  familiar  enough  in  Spanish, 
Azar's  texture  is  his  own  and  he  achieves 
nuances  of  feeling  that  promise  well  for 
his  future  work. — H.  R.  Hays.  Lake¬ 
ville,  Connecticut. 

*  Bonifacio  Byrne.  Seleccidn  poitica. 

La  Habana.  Ministerio  de  Educa- 
ci6n.  1942.  152  pages. — Bonifacio  Byrne 
(1861-1936)  was,  according  to  the 
preface  by  Piedra-Blanco,  one  of  few 
Cuban  poets  whose  writings  have  not 
been  scanned  by  publishers  looking  for 
“Selections  from  the  works  of  .  .  .”  Yet 
this  indefatigable  author  left  enough 
verses  for  forty  volumes.  In  fact,  in  the 
bibliography,  Byrne’s  printed  volumes 
All  four  lines  while  his  unpublished 
volumes  are  listed  in  22  lines.  So  the 
Ministry  of  Education  selected  for  the 
final  volume  of  Series  Five  of  its  Cua- 
demos  de  Cultura  sixty-six  poems,  pub¬ 
lished  and  unpublished,  of  this  poet 
whose  sonnet  to  Mujica  earned  him  exile 
on  the  eve  of  the  Spanish  American 
War  and  also  foretold  the  day  when  he 
would  be  considered  Cuba’s  most  im¬ 
portant  sonneteer. 

Nearly  half  the  verses  printed  are 
sonnets,  ranging  from  patriotic  outbursts 
honoring  Marti  to  recollections  of  a 
passionate  evening  with  Margarita. 
Among  those  worthy  of  re-reading  are 
Har6n  de  estrellas.  La  caja  milagrosa. 
Mi  patria  chica,  and  an  amusing  13  syl¬ 
lable  sonnet  Ante  mi  busto.  Also  no- 
uble  is  a  pleasant  litde  poem  to  his 


son.  Per  files.  To  appreciate  some  of  the 
others,  says  the  author  of  the  preface, 
“hay  que  leerlos  a  trav6s  de  una  manigua 
de  machetes.’’ — Willis  K.  Jones.  Miami 
University. 

K  Stella  Corvalin.  Palabras.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Imprenta  Universitaria. 
1943.  73  pages. — ^From  the  half  hun¬ 
dred  poems  in  this  small  volume,  Senora 
Corvalin  is  hard  to  analyze.  She  claims 
kinship  with  Alfonsina  Storni  and 
Juana  de  Ibarbourou,  but  not  all  her 
Octobers  are  roseless  or  her  autumns 
sad.  Two  of  her  poems  describe  Mon¬ 
tevideo,  one  is  a  tribute  to  Mexico,  and 
the  Anal  poem  of  this  daughter  of  Ran- 
cagua  is  a  spirited  tribute  to  the  loveli¬ 
ness  of  Chile.  Here  is  a  new  and  beau¬ 
tiful  voice.  For  proof,  read  her  Noche 
de  Iluvia  or  Secreto.  Others  will  And 
pleasure  in  discovering  her. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Gaston  Figueira.  Crucifixidn  de 
Luz.  Montevideo.  Con  el  Autor. 
1943.  77  pages. — A  volume  of  poetry  by 
Gastdn  Figueira  is  always  a  welcome 
gift,  sure  to  bring  us  an  hour  of  delec¬ 
table  reading.  The  present  collection 
gives  a  distinct  impression  of  greater  ma¬ 
turity  of  thought  that  previous  volumes. 
The  dominant  theme  of  the  book  is  ex¬ 
pressed,  in  the  form  of  tide-page  motto, 
by  the  lines  from  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic:  “In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies, 
Christ  was  born  across  the  sea. . . .’’  This 
leitmotiv  is  developed  masterfully  in 
Te  he  escuchado  (p.  7),  Me  dijo  el 
Angel  (p.  41),  and  in  Gracias  (p.  77), 
and  accounts  for  fully  half  of  the  poems. 
For  the  remainder,  the  poet  draws  on 
his  favorite  sources  of  inspiration:  his 
love  of  Nature  and  his  tender  feelings 
towards  children.  There  is  also  a  touch¬ 
ing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Alfonsina 
Storni. — Camil  Van  Hulse.  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

^  Miguel  A.  Macau.  Urica  saturnal. 

La  Habana.  Talleres  TipogriAcos 
“La  Republica.’’  1943.  135  pages. — ^The 
author  is  an  impressionistic  poet,  who 
has  been  profoundly  moved  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  war.  The  greater  number  of  the 
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poems  in  this  collection  treat  of  some 
phase  of  the  present  conflict.  Several  de¬ 
scribe  action  on  land,  sea  and  air.  Poems 
entitled  El  buen  vecinOy  Tommie  en  el 
desierto  and  McArthur  show  his  admi¬ 
ration  for  the  Anglo-Americans.  In 
poems  not  concerned  with  the  war,  one 
is  reminded  of  some  of  the  Modernist 
poets,  such  as  Dario  and  Julidn  del 
Casal,  in  the  exotic  lines  of  El  cancionero 
de  la  Gheisa.  The  poet  writes  of  Van- 
guardismo  in  verses  which  offer  no  com¬ 
fort  to  its  practitioners.  The  few  poems 
dealing  with  Nature  are  well  done.  So 
too,  are  the  pictures  of  human  types  and 
social  customs,  which  sparkle  with  life 
and  local  color. — Calvert  /.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

^  Santos  Aguilera  y  Luciano  Rottin. 

Antologia  sintitica  de  poetas  argen- 
tinos  contempordneos.  Buenos  Aires. 
Virtus.  1942.  240  pages. — The  poets 
represented  in  this  anthology  belong  to 
the  years  between  1912  and  1942.  'Hiey 
are  Leopoldo  Lugones,  Enrique  Larreta, 
Federico  A.  Gutierrez,  Ricardo  Rojas, 
Evaristo  Carriego,  Fernindez  Moreno, 
Rafael  A.  Arrieta,  Arturo  Capdevila, 
Fcrnin  F.  de  Amador,  Alfonsina  Storni, 
Domingo  Fontanarrosa,  Exequiel  Mar¬ 
tinez  Estrada,  Luis  Can6,  Luis  L. 
Franco,  Enrique  M6ndez  Calzada,  Con- 
rado  Nal6  Roxlo,  Amado  Villar,  C6r- 
dova  Iturburu,  Rega  Molina,  Jos6  Pe- 
droni,  Santos  Aguilera,  Leopoldo  Mare- 
chal,  Gonzilez  Carbalho,  Margarita 
Abella  Caprile,  Jorge  Obligado,  Luciano 
Rottin,  Jose  Sebastian  Tall6n.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  list  is  not  complete  but  the 
criterion  of  selection  is  a  sufficiendy 
broad  one.  And  within  its  definitely  set 
limits  this  anthology  endeavors,  as  its 
compilers  state  in  their  prologue,  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  better  balanced  view  of  modern 
Argentine  poetry  than  has  been  afforded 
by  other  selections  based  solely  on  asso- 
ciadon  with  a  particular  literary  group 
or  tendency.  The  anthology  is  completed 
with  a  bibliographical  section.  The  book 
has  been  very  carefully  made,  and  is 
soberly  attraedve  in  appearance. — Gas- 
t6n  Figueira.  Montevideo. 


K  Edgardo  Uhaldo  Genta.  La  ama- 
zonia.  Montevideo.  Impresora  Uru- 
guaya.  1942.  212  pages. — The  Gentas 
are  a  literary  family.  The  two  children, 
Homero  and  Estrella,  are  making  names 
for  themselves  as  Uruguayan  poets, 
while  Colonel  Genta  himself,  after  four 
volumes  of  published  verse,  began  the 
ambitious  task  of  writing  La  epopeya 
de  America.  Vol.  I  was  El  prdlogo  del 
hombre.  II  was  La  platania  (Vida)  and 
now  comes  III,  La  amazonia  (Muerte) 
completed  just  in  time  to  be  braudfuUy 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Uruguayan 
government  as  a  gesture  of  friendship 
to  Peru  and  Brazil  during  the  Fourth 
Centenary  of  the  white  man’s  discovery 
of  the  Amazon.  The  Colombian  cridc 
Nicolis  Bayona  provided  a  foreword 
and  Juan  Severino  furnished  sketches  in 
color  of  settings  and  characters  to  help 
any  producer  who  wants  to  stage  a  four- 
act  thriller  about  Orellana’s  voyage 
down  the  Amazon.  The  play  has  every¬ 
thing  to  make  it  a  success:  a  gorgeous 
heroine  Toa,  and  four  exotic  settings, 
The  Inca  court  at  Cuzco,  A  camp  of  tdhe 
Jfbaro  headhunters  in  Amazonian  sel¬ 
vas,  The  caverns  of  El  Dorado,  and  The 
delta  of  the  Amazon.  It  is  told  in  beau¬ 
tiful  poetry,  and  is  full  of  patriotic 
speeches  and  symbolism.  This  tragedy 
will  add  to  the  reputation  of  Uruguay’s 
soldier  poet. — Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Mi¬ 
ami  University. 

*  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle.  Contigo. 

Mexico.  Rafael  Loera  y  Chavez. 
1943. — This  well  known  writer,  born 
in  Honduras  but  a  resident  of  Mexico 
for  many  years,  gives  us  here  his  second 
book  of  poems.  His  first,  Anforas  Se- 
dientas,  was  published  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  Senor  Valle  has  a  great  lit¬ 
erary  production  to  his  credit,  but  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  it  in  prose,  especially  in 
the  historical  and  journalistic  fields. 
Contigo  is  a  collection  of  twenty  poenu', 
some  of  them  written  while  traveling, 
and  most  of  them  addressed  to  his  wife. 
Some  reminiscence  of  Modernistic  po¬ 
etry  is  seen  in  these  poems.  Now  and 
then  the  image  is  too  conventional  to  be 
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readily  understood;  the  verse  is  often 
free,  and  always  of  a  simple  structure. 
The  emotion,  on  the  whole,  does  not 
attain  very  great  depth.  In  spite  of  this, 
the  poems  make  charming  reading. 
There  is  in  them  plenty  of  light,  and 
color,  and  movement,  all  expressed  with 
a  gay,  well  chosen  vocabulary.  Especial¬ 
ly  liked  by  the  reviewer  is  the  poem 
Ultramarina,  in  which  a  deep  emotion 
has  been  artistically  cast  in  a  regular 
measure  and  a  simple,  natural  expres¬ 
sion. — Alfredo  Berumen  y  Silva.  Okla¬ 
homa  A.  and  M.  College. 

*  Samuel  Eichelbaum.  Pdjaro  de 
barro.  Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1940.  132 
pages.  $2.00.  m.-n. — It  is  possible  that 
Samuel  Eichelbaum  is  the  most  power¬ 
ful  dramatist  now  writing  in  Spanish. 
His  plays  have  unity,  simplicity,  sus¬ 
pense,  vigor  and  substance.  Largely 
somber  and  painful,  there  is  often  hu¬ 
mor  in  them  and  a  beautiful  compas¬ 
sion.  Pdjaro  de  barro,  first  played  at  the 
Teatro  Astral  in  July,  1940,  doubdess 
held  its  audience  in  breathless  suspense. 
Even  in  the  reading  of  it,  the  interest 
rarely  flags.  It  covers  some  nine  to  ten 
months  of  the  odyssey  of  an  astonishing 
young  Creole  from  the  Rosario  country, 
who  gives  herself  to  a  booby  of  a  Don 
Juan  and  then,  after  the  birth  of  her 
child,  refuses  the  fellow’s  worthless 
hand  because  she  has  something  better 
to  cherish.  By  her  entrance  into  the  new 
and  nobler  servitude,  she  has  freed  her¬ 
self  from  the  older  one.  The  young 
woman  must  have  had  her  audience 
gasping  in  astonishment  every  quarter 
of  an  hour,  but  one  always  comes  in 
time  to  at  least  a  partial  understanding 
of  each  move  of  hers.  And  there  is  al¬ 
ways  the  conviction  that  the  author  is 
grappling  earnesdy  with  profound  prob¬ 
lems.  He  doesn’t  solve  the  problems, 
but  neither  do  the  preachers  or  the  phi¬ 
losophers. 

The  unpredictable  Felipa  is  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  play,  but  there  are  others 
that  are  magnificent  creations.  Juan 
Antonio  (the  Don  Juan),  is  not  suffi- 
ciendy  clarified;  but  his  loose-tongued 


and  big-hearted  Spanish  mother,  his 
grandiloquent  and  quarrelsome  Italian 
father,  Felipa’s  shrewd  and  docile  fi¬ 
ance  Heriberto,  and  another  background 
character  or  two,  are  priceless. — R.  T.  H. 

C6sar  Mir6.  La  Mariscala.  Lima.  El 

Universal.  1942.  84  pages.  50  ctvs. 
— Marshal  Gamarra,  Governor  of  Peru 
in  1830,  must  have  had  a  gay  yet  effi¬ 
cient  wife,  if  the  operetta  written  about 
her  by  C6sar  Mir6  with  music  by  Luis 
Pacheco  de  C6spedes  and  produced  in 
the  Teatro  Municipal  of  Lima,  May  16, 
1942,  is  at  all  accurate.  What  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  the  Marshal  we  are  not  told, 
but  in  the  play  his  wife  manages  to  put 
down  a  conspiracy  against  the  state,  dis¬ 
cover  the  unknown  leader,  amuse  her¬ 
self  with  a  mild  fiirtadon,  and  play 
Cupid  to  one  of  her  friends  in  love  with 
another  conspirator,  while  looking  after 
her  house  and  the  social  whirl  of  Lima. 

In  the  smoothly  running  verse,  very 
litde  actually  happens.  Reading  it,  un¬ 
accompanied  by  the  music  (which  is  not 
included  in  the  book)  we  get  litde  idea 
of  the  effect,  and  so  the  impression,  with 
a  second  act  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  problem  of  saving  Peru,  is  scattered. 
But  it  is  interesting  in  its  portrayal  of 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic  of  Peru 
and  as  an  example  of  Peruvian  theatri¬ 
cal  technique. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Blanca  Dalla  Torre  Vicuna.  Teatro 

infantil  experimental.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Ercilla.  1942.  259  pages. — Blanca 
Dalla  Torre  Vicuna,  of  Mendoa,  Ar¬ 
gentina,  is  an  energetic  organizer  of 
Tom  Thumb  dramadc  performances. 
This  is  the  fourth  collecdon  of  plays 
for  children  which  she  has  published, 
and  its  twenty-two  playlets  range  from 
very  interesting  dramas  for  youthful 
actors  like  Jacinto  Benavente’s  La  Prin- 
cesa  sin  corazdn,  Juana  de  Ibarbourou’s 
longish  Caperucita  Roja,  Alvaro  Yun- 
que’s  El  Pecoso,  Jules  Renard’s  La  Ma- 
dastra,  Anton  Chekhov’s  El  Camaledn, 
and  Vital  Aza’s  Las  campanas  de  la 
iglesia,  down — well,  down  some  dis¬ 
tance,  it  strikes  a  grown-up  reader,  al- 
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though  the  compiler  doubtless  knows 
what  interests  children.  At  any  rate, 
there  are  half  a  dozen  charming  litde 
things  here,  and  this  collection  as  well 
as  the  earlier  ones — El  alma  del  niHo  en 
el  teatro,  Teatro  Infantil,  and  Teatro 
para  Nifios — should  be  interesting  to 
students  of  Spanish  in  this  country. — 
H.  K.  L. 

Enrique  Avelldn  Ferres.  Tablero. 

Quito.  Imp.  de  la  Universidad.  1941. 
240  pages.  $4  m.-n. — The  germ  of  at 
least  two  plays  by  the  well-known 
dramatist  of  Ecuador  is  evident  in  read¬ 
ing  this  collection  of  23  short  stories. 
No.  3,  El  mismo  caso,  and  No.  17, 
Manos  de  Criminal  have  the  same  title 
as  plays  later  made  from  them. — Among 
the  best  of  the  lot  are  En  contra,  a  fan¬ 
tastic  yarn  about  a  man  and  his  shadow; 
La  carta  tardta;  and  especially  the  final 
story,  Lucas  el  Ladrillero,  one  of  those 
realistic  pictures  of  mistreated  Indians 
that  novelists  of  Ecuador  seem  able  to 
do  so  well.  The  printers  did  a  bad  job 
for  sehor  Avell4n  by  scrambling  two  of 
his  stories  badly.  Pages  in  a  whole  signa¬ 
ture  are  hopelessly  mixed. — W.  K.  /. 

*  A.  Blest  Gana.  El  loco  Estero.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1943.  322 
pages. — Alberto  Blest  Gana  was  the  first 
great  novelist  of  Chile.  Writing  in  a 
day  when  France  was  the  dominant  in¬ 
fluence  in  South  American  literature, 
he  opposed  slavish  imitation  of  French 
models,  and  turned  his  attention  to  a 
study  of  the  life  and  customs  of  his  fel¬ 
low  countrymen,  his  novels  being  a  valu¬ 
able  historical  record  of  the  doings  of 
his  generation,  aside  from  their  excel¬ 
lent  quality  as  literature.  El  loco  Estero 
is  full  of  references  to  Chilean  politics 
of  the  period.  The  plot  tells  of  a  promi¬ 
nent  officer,  whose  sister  has  succeeded 
in  having  him  declared  insane,  in  order 
to  get  control  of  his  property.  The  dic¬ 
tator  Diego  Portales  and  other  promi¬ 
nent  Chileans  appear  as  secondary  char- 
aaers.  Many  of  the  incidents  are  per¬ 
sonal  memories  of  don  Alberto,  as  is  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  sub-title,  Recuerdos  de  la 


niHez. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

*  G.  Garretto.  Serpa  Pinto:  Pueblos  en 
la  Tormenta.  Mexico.  Quetzal.  1943. 

411  pages. — ^The  “Serpa  Pinto,”  a  mod¬ 
est  Portuguese  liner,  carries  refugees 
from  Casablanca  to  Vera  Cruz.  She  is 
laden  to  the  gunwales,  like  a  slave  ship 
of  old.  The  cosmopolitan  crowd  manage 
to  temper,  or  accept,  their  discomfort, 
during  their  interminable  Odyssey. 
They  are  all  victims  of  Nazi-Fascist  per¬ 
secution.  They  exchange  notes,  and  we 
have,  in  slighdy  romanced  form,  very 
human  documents  on  persecution  and 
sufferin^g  throughout  Europe.  Dismal 
reading,  in  spite  of  the  author’s  talent. 
Should  be  read  by  all  those  who  are 
blind  to  the  fact  that  judgment,  repent¬ 
ance,  atonement,  are  indispensable  steps 
toward  reconciliation. — Albert  Guhard. 
Stanford  University. 

*  J.  Fernando  Ju4rez  Munoz.  El  se- 
creto  de  una  celda.  Guatemala.  Tipo- 

grafia  Nacional.  1937.  395  pages. — 
After  an  introduction  in  Quito  at  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century,  most  of 
this  novel  deals  with  Guatemala  in  1717. 
Its  chief  characters  are  a  Franciscan 
monk.  Padre  Juan,  and  his  former  sweet¬ 
heart,  now  the  wife  of  the  Capitin  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Guatemala.  The  author’s  chief 
interest  is  the  portrayal  of  the  sovils  of 
these  two  against  the  social,  political  and 
religious  intrigue  of  the  time.  The  novel 
gives  an  excellent  picture  of  Colonial 
America  and  comes  to  a  tragic  end  when 
Padre  Juan,  who  has  idolized  the  mum¬ 
mified  body  of  his  first  love,  is  killed 
during  an  earthquake,  trying  to  pre¬ 
serve  her  body  and  his  secret. 

According  to  the  cover,  this  is  eighth 
in  the  author’s  work  (mosdy  sociologi¬ 
cal  and  philosophic  studies)  and  four 
other  novels  are  promised. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Germin  de  Laferrire  (Germin 
Dras).  Aguas  turbias.  Buenos  Aires. 

Ediciones  Huemul.  1943.  123  pages. 
$2.50. — The  tide-page  calls  this  a  novel. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  manirscript  left 
by  C6sar  Lan,  who  runs  a  boliche  on  the 
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Paraguayan  banks  of  the  Alto  Parani, 
across  from  the  Argentine  side,  and  who 
gets  50  pesos  apiece  for  transporting  Rus¬ 
sians  into  the  Argentine.  It  also  deals 
with  the  lovely  blonde  Kalevala.  But 
for  the  most  part  it  is  separate  chapters 
about  the  types  who  drop  in  for  a  drink. 

The  author  fails  to  make  much  use 
of  his  material,  nor  does  he  make  good 
the  promise  of  an  exciting  murder  mys¬ 
tery  with  which  the  book  opens.  It  ends 
with  the  plans  for  running  ten  “rusos” 
across  the  river,  and  the  preface  declares 
that  the  contrabandist  and  his  beautiful 
Finnish  friend  were  killed  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  and  so  the  papers  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  real  author. — JV.  K.  /. 

^  Alejandro  Manco  Campos.  Valle 
algodonero.  Lima.  Compahia  de 
Impresiones  y  Publicidad.  1942.  128 
pages. — The  author  of  this  novel  is  one 
of  the  solidest  of  living  Peruvian  writers. 
Poet  and  essayist,  his  verses  show  him 
to  be  thoroughly  human.  His  essays  bear 
witness  to  his  culture  and  his  vision  of 
his  country’s  social  problems.  Valle  al¬ 
godonero  is  located  in  the  village  of 
Mala,  on  the  Peruvian  coast.  The  drama 
is  developed  vigorously  but  soberly.  The 
village  is  beautiful  and  placid.  But  one 
of  the  villagers  is  ambitious,  tyrannical, 
unscrupulous,  a  local  “boss,”  who  ex¬ 
ploits  the  village  cynically  and  makes 
everyone  unhappy.  In  the  end  virtue  tri¬ 
umphs,  thanks  to  the  determination  of  a 
young  student  who  topples  the  petty 
tyrant  from  his  throne.  In  addition  to  its 
moral  and  humane  merits,  reminiscent 
of  the  gigantic  world  struggle  which  is 
destined  to  end  tyranny  everywhere,  this 
book  is  notable  for  its  skilful  and  agile 
development  of  plot,  its  vivid  pictures, 
its  clear  and  original  style,  its  passages 
of  sober  lyrism  alternating  with  power¬ 
ful  drama.  The  novel  is  illustrated  with 
expressive  drawings. — Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

M  Mariano  Pic6n-Salas.  Viaje  al  ama- 
necer.  Mexico.  Universidad  Naci- 
onal  Autdnoma.  1943.  202  pages. — 
The  author,  who  is  at  present  located 
at  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massa¬ 


chusetts,  travels  through  the  period  of 
childhood  in  three  stages:  infancy,  first 
school  years  and  first  communion,  pu¬ 
berty  and  adolescence.  The  psychologi¬ 
cal  problems  characteristic  of  each  of 
these  stages  of  life  are  well  described  and 
thoroughly  discussed.  The  personalities 
surrounding  the  hero  are  painted  with 
skill  and  clarity.  The  old  people  in  the 
story  remember  conditions  as  far  back 
as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  War  of  Liberation  and  the  civil  war 
furnish  a  dramatic  background  for  the 
quaint  and  superstitious  life  of  a  small 
town  in  Venezuela.  It  is  an  amiable  litde 
book  which  holds  the  reader’s  interest 
to  the  last  sentence. — A  glossary  of  Vene¬ 
zuelan  idioms  helps  the  foreign  reader. 
— H.  C.  Ladetvig.  William  Penn  Col¬ 
lege,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

M  Joaquin  Ramirez  Cabanas,  Editor. 

Antologia  de  cuentos  mexicanos 
(1875-1910).  Buenos  Aires.  Espasa- 
Calpe  Argentina.  1943.  154  pages. — ^In 
view  of  the  paucity  of  Mexican  prose 
anthologies  (in  contrast  to  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  verse  anthologies),  Espasa- 
Calpe  have  been  well  advised  in  publish¬ 
ing  this  excellent  selection.  The  editor 
informs  us  that  he  has  limited  his  choice 
to  authors  who  are  no  longer  living.  The 
authors  represented  are  Vicente  Riva 
Palacio,  Jos^  Maria  Roa  Bircena,  Justo 
Sierra,  Juan  de  Dios  Peza,  Jose  L6pez 
Portillo  y  Rojas,  Rafael  Delgado,  Man¬ 
uel  Gutierrez  Nijera,  Carlos  Diaz 
Duf6o,  Luis  G.  Urbina,  Amado  Nervo, 
Cayetano  Rodriguez  Beltrin,  and  Vic- 
toriano  Salado  Alvarez.  Each  story  is 
introduced  by  a  bio-bibliographical  note. 
This  panorama  of  the  Mexican  cuento 
is  very  effective  in  its  richness  and  har¬ 
monious  variety.  —  Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

*  Francisco  Tario.  La  Noche.  Mexico. 

Robredo.  1943.  213  pages. — In  the 
ghasdiest  of  the  ftfteen  strange  sketches 
that  make  up  this  volume,  a  man  who 
has  been  mentally  ill  from  birth  and 
who  has  suffered  much  from  his  family 
and  other  associates,  determines  to  re- 
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vcngc  himself  on  society — and  does  so — 
by  writing  books,  many  books.  “Libros 
que  paralizarin  de  terror  a  ios  hombres 
que  tanto  me  odian;  que  les  menguarin 
el  apetito;  que  les  espantar^n  el  sueho; 
que  trastornar^n  sus  facultades  y  les 
emponzonarin  la  sangre  .  .  .  “If  La 
Noche  is  in  any  degree  autobiographi¬ 
cal,  La  Noche  itself  is  doubtless  one  of 
those  terrible  books.  Francisco  Tario 
can  write  beautifully,  vividly,  with  swift 
power  and  flowing  charm.  And  when 
he  turns  to  the  macabre,  the  classic  hair- 


raisers  were  squeamish  old  women  com¬ 
pared  with  him.  There  is  power  and 
talent  here.  But  all  his  characters  are  as 
mad  as  the  pervert  who  wrote  the  ob¬ 
scene  books  to  make  the  world  suffer. 
Why  must  a  patient  reader  be  constandy 
puzzled  as  well  as  shocked?  The  last 
Noche  ends  in  a  marvelous  tribute  to 
death.  Is  that  the  drift,  the  lesson,  of  the 
book?  Or  is  it  the  author’s  one  inten¬ 
tion  to  leave  the  reader  stunned  and 
baffled?  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  a  dull  book. 
—R.  T.  H. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 


(For  other  Books  in  Various  Languages,  see  Head-Liners") 


*  Grace  Hadley  Fuller,  Compiler. 

Foreign  Language-English  Diction¬ 
aries.  A  selected  List.  Compiled  under 
the  direction  of  Florence  S.  Heilman, 
Chief  Bibliographer.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Library  of  Congress.  1942.  131  pages, 
mimeographed.  Free.  —  The  world’s 
greatest  library  is  in  a  position  to  codify 
an  enormous  variety  of  useful  biblio¬ 
graphical  informadon,  and  the  Division 
of  Bibliography  of  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  is  constandy  busy  increasing  the 
number  of  these  useful  reference  lists. 
This  catalogue  of  bilingual  and  muld- 
lingual  dictionaries  has  1133  entries, 
which  is  only  a  fraction  of  those  in  cir¬ 
culation,  but  is  certainly  the  most  im¬ 
portant  fraction.  Several  hundred  lan¬ 
guages  are  represented,  and  in  the  lan¬ 
guages  to  which  Americans  pay  most 
attention,  the  list  is  generous — ^92  French 
dictionaries  are  mendoned,  80  German, 
56  Spanish,  46  Italian,  24  Japanese,  22 
Russian.  Of  the  polyglot  dictionaries,  it 
is  interesting,  but  not  surprising,  that 
the  Germans  have  a  12-language  glos¬ 
sary  of — yes,  military  abbreviations,  a 
670  page  work  dated  1937. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Herrlee  Glessner  Creel  and  Tfing 

Ssu-yii.  Newspaper  Chinese  by  the 


Inductive  Method.  Chicago.  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  1943. 263  pages.  $3.00. 
— ^“This  test  is  a  direct  result  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  .  .  .”  states 
co-editor  Creel  in  the  preface.  The  need 
for  such  a  book  cannot  be  doubted  since 
Newspaper  Chinese  “is  a  special  idiom, 
with  peculiarities  of  usage  and  phrase¬ 
ology  which  may  occasionally  puzzle 
even  well  educated  Chinese.” 

There  are  some  forty  pages  of  as  many 
reading  selecdons,  chosen  from  eight 
Chinese  newspapers  of  which  six  arc 
published  in  China,  one  in  Toronto,  and 
one  in  New  York.  A  few  of  the  ardcles 
date  back  to  1937,  most  of  them  to  1941. 
They  consist  of  the  dispatches,  reports, 
and  news  items  so  well  known  in  war- 
dmc.  A  lost-and-found  notice  injects  a 
different  note.  These  selections  arc 
garbed  in  the  Chinese  logograms  as  they 
appear  in  print.  The  first  five  times  a 
character  occurs  in  the  text  it  is  given  a 
number.  All  these  numbers  run  consecu¬ 
tively.  They  serve  as  a  means  of  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  162  pages  of  Notes,  where 
every  character  is  explained.  An  index 
of  first  occurrences  is  based  on  the  in¬ 
creasing  complexity  (number  of  strokes) 
of  the  characters,  while  an  index  of  last 
occurrences  has  a  chronological  arrange- 
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mcnt  and  tells  the  student  at  what  point 
in  the  text  reference  of  a  given  charac¬ 
ter  to  the  Notes  will  cease. 

There  are,  besides,  over  forty  reading 
exercises  using  vocabulary  introduced  in 
the  text,  and  made  up  entirely  of  hand- 
and-brush  produced  characters.  As  is  the 
case  with  cursive  writing,  these  may  dif¬ 
fer  slighdy  from  the  printed  grams. 

This  b(Mk  presupposes  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Chinese.  Today,  the  old  belief 
that  Chinese  and  certain  other  languages 
are  “un-learnable”  has  vanished.  More 
reasonable,  efficient  methods  of  language 
description  and  teaching  make  practic¬ 
ally  any  language  accessible  to  a  serious 
student. — Thus,  this  book  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  adequate  tools  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  student  of  Chinese. 

The  same  authors  and  publisher  is¬ 
sue  a  56  page  volume  containing  Eng¬ 
lish  translations  of  the  exercises  in  this 
text.  It  sells  for  75  cents. — Fritz  Frau- 
chiger.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Dr.  Edvard  Benel.  Democracie  dnes 
an  zitra.  London.  Kruh  pfdtel  cesko- 
slovenske  knihy.  1943.  102  pages.  5  $. — 
Id.  Novd  slovanskd  politif^a.  London. 
Czechoslovak  Committee  for  Slav  Soli¬ 
darity.  1943.  32  pages.  Is. — The  first  of 
these  booklets  is  a  free  translation  of  the 
lectures  on  Democracy  Today  and  To¬ 
morrow  delivered  by  the  President  of 
Czechoslovakia  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  between  February  and  August, 
1939.  The  author  declares  in  a  foreword 
that  he  “would  wish  to  rework  the 
whole  material  and  to  rewrite  the  study.” 
There  was  a  plan  for  another  series  of 
lectures,  to  deal  with  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  democracy.  “The  urgent  demands 
of  daily  political  work  in  our  new  fight 
for  freedom,  however,  did  not  allow  me 
to  go  back  to  my  lecturing  or  to  spend 
time  and  labor  on  that  theoretical 
study.” — The  second  publication,  though 
smaller  in  size,  seems  to  carry  more 
weight.  It  is  the  Czech  original  of  an 
artide  published  by  Dr.  Bendi  in  Slav- 
yane,  organ  of  the  All  Slav  Committee. 
In  it  Dr.  Bendl  revaluates  some  of  his 
earlier  ideas  on  the  meaning  of  the  Rus¬ 


sian  Revolution  of  1917.  He  character¬ 
izes  the  policy  of  the  small  Slavic  states 
in  Europe  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  and  he  stresses  the  need  of  a  strong 
union  of  democratic  Slavic  nations  in 
order  to  organize  a  lasting  peace  in  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Eastern  Europe. — F.  C.  Weis- 
kppf.  New  York  City. 

*  Czechoslovakia  in  Post-  War  Europe. 

London.  The  New  Europe  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  1942.  xviii-|-105  pages.  2/6; — 
V.  Vuk.  Proti  Phsile  (Against  the  Su¬ 
perior  Force).  London.  “Cechoslov4k.” 
1 942 . 1 84  pages.8/ 9. — Paul  Sth/et. Czech  o- 
slovak^  Literature.  London.  George  Al¬ 
len  &  Unwin.  1942.  56  pages.  2/6. — 
Eugene  V.  Erdely.  Germany's  First  Eu¬ 
ropean  Protectorate.  London.  Robert 
Hale,  Ltd.  1942.  252  pages.  12/6.— 
BohuS  BeneL  America  jde  s  ndmi 
(America  Goes  With  Us).  London. 
“Cechoslovik.”  1941. 191  pages. — Moses 
Moskowitz.  Three  Years  of  the  Protec¬ 
torate  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  (Re¬ 
printed  from*  Political  Science  Quarter¬ 
ly,  vol.  LVII,  No.  3,  September,  1942). 
23  pages. — All  these  publications  (with 
the  exception  of  Moskowitz’  pamphlet) 
are  published  in  London  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Czechoslovak  refu¬ 
gees,  gathered  around  President  BeneS, 
who  filtered  through  to  England  after 
Munich  and  now  carry  on  an  effective 
psychological  (as  well  as  military)  battle 
against  Hitlerism.  As  such  these  works 
are  magnificent  documents  as  well  as 
monuments  to  the  unbeatable  spirit  of 
the  small  nations  of  Europe  who  “re¬ 
fuse  to  die”  in  spite  of  all  Hitler’s  edicts 
and  hysteric  proclamations. — The  first 
publication  is  a  collection  of  speeches, 
addresses  and  newspaper  articles  by 
statesmen  who  hold  responsible  positions 
in  the  Czechoslovak  liberation  move¬ 
ment  abroad.  It  is  a  general  guide  to  the 
ideas  on  the  basis  of  which  the  leaders 
of  the  Czechoslovak  people  wish  their 
liberated  homeland  to  be  rebuilt  after 
the  war.  Most  of  the  ideas  here  expressed 
represent  principles  rather  than  concrete 
proposals  worked  out  in  detail,  a  pro¬ 
gram  focused  around  such  topics  as 
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“Guarantees  of  Lasting  Peace,”  “The 
Unity  of  Europe,”  “Conditions  for  Con¬ 
federations,”  “European  Equilibrium,” 
“System  of  Security,”  and  the  like,  prin¬ 
ciples  which  should  form  the  basis  of 
the  future  settlement.  A  few  biographi¬ 
cal  notes  on  the  contributors  arc  added 
so  as  to  acquaint  the  reader  more  fully 
with  Czechoslovak  spokesmen  and  to 
establish  their  competence  to  speak  and 
write  on  problems  of  reconstruction. — 
Colonel  Vuk’s  chapters  on  the  military 
aspects  of  Czechoslovakia’s  history,  and 
particularly  since  Munich,  up  to  the 
evacuation  of  the  Czechoslovak  forces 
from  France,  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  military  histories  of  World  War  11. 
Full  of  documents,  maps,  pictures,  and 
drawings,  this  little  work  throws  new 
light  on  the  situation  of  the  foreign 
legionnaires  and  flyers  with  the  French 
authorities  before  the  collapse  of  that  Re¬ 
public,  and  the  negotiations  for  Ameri¬ 
can  arms.  In  fact,  the  reviewer  is  un¬ 
aware  of  any  other  book  in  this  field 
which  could  boast  of  so  much  little- 
known  information.  When  the  history 
of  the  present  war  begins  to  be  written, 
Vuk’s  contribution  will  be  an  indispen¬ 
sable  reference  book  on  this  subject. 

Paul  Selver’s  efforts  to  acquaint  the 
Anglo-Saxon  world  with  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  literary  creations  in  the  pre- 
Munich  days  earned  him  considerable 
reputation  among  his  Czechoslovak 
friends.  The  present  little  handbook  is 
a  sort  of  syllabus  to  this  enormous  Held. 
“Modern  Czech  literature  is  not  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  product,”  states  Selver,  “but 
constitutes  a  restoration  of  what  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  vicissitudes  of  history,” 
and  proceeds  to  narrate  how,  after  the 
earliest  writings  consisting  of  the  glosses 
of  the  eleventh  century,  Czech  literature 
made  considerable  progress  by  the  14th 
century.  After  the  sixteenth  century, 
often  styled  the  golden  age  of  Czech  lit¬ 
erature,  the  Czechs  lost  their  independ¬ 
ence  and  literature  declined  owing  to 
the  repression  of  their  rulers.  An  era  of 
reform,  however,  began  towards  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Selver’s  out¬ 
line  is  remarkably  comprehensive,  and 


he  contrives,  in  a  short  space,  to  indicate 
the  total  achievement  of  this  remarkable 
literature  by  critical  analyses  of  the  great¬ 
er  writers  and  by  mentioning  all  of  any 
importance.  This  is  the  best  short  intro¬ 
duction  to  Czechoslovak  literature  avail¬ 
able  today. 

Erdely’s  volume,  printed  in  January, 
1942,  and  already  reprinted  in  April, 
1942,  had  been  (until  the  recent  publica¬ 
tion  of  several  important  works  on 
Poland)  the  first  complete  and  detailed 
account  of  Nazi  government  of  a  con¬ 
quered  country.  Every  sphere  of  Czech 
national  life — political,  administrative, 
economic  and  cultural — is  described  as 
it  operates  and  suffers  under  German 
rule.  The  introductory  chapters  give  an 
account  of  German  political  standards 
through  the  centuries,  and  make  clear 
how  receptive  is  the  German  mind  to 
the  concept  of  their  racial  predominance. 
The  advent  of  Hitler  and  his  creed  rep¬ 
resents  the  logical  outcome  of  that  trerid 
of  thought.  But  the  main  thesis  of  the 
book  is  a  study  of  the  measures  taken 
by  the  Germans  in  the  country  after  its 
annexation.  Conquered  without  force  of 
arms,  Czechoslovakia  affords  an  excel¬ 
lent  example  for  research  into  German 
methods  of  government,  for  even  in  the 
initial  stages  of  absorption  the  conquer¬ 
ors  were  not  hampered  by  a  state  of  war. 
Erdely  presents  a  masterly  picture  both 
of  the  Carman  aim  to  destroy  the  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions  and  economic  power 
of  the  subject  people,  and  of  the  ruth¬ 
less  means  she  has  adopted. — Bohui 
BeneS,  who  in  November,  1942,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Consul  General  of  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  in  San  Francisco,  accompanied 
Dr.  Benel  as  his  secretary  on  his  visit  to 
the  United  States  in  1939.  As  a  series  of 
impressions  gathered  from  visits  to 
American  institutions  as  well  as  to  the 
Czechoslovak  setdements,  this  is  a  most 
important  document,  the  equal  of  which 
has  so  far  not  appeared  in  English.  A 
series  of  photographs  illustrate  this  well- 
written  history  of  the  Czechoslovak 
movement  in  America  after  Munich 
which,  at  the  same  time,  presents  ats 
excellent  picture  of  the  American  atti- 
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tude  toward  Czechoslovakia  during  this 
period. — Moskowitz’s  pamphlet  is  a 
scholarly  review  of  the  political,  legal 
and  economic  measures  that  have  mold¬ 
ed  the  Protectorate  into  its  present  form. 

In  conclusion  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
state  that  all  these  works  are  the  best  his¬ 
torical  documents  concerning  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  produced  so  far  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  years  of  world  revolution. — Joseph 
S.  Roucel^^.  Hofstra  College,  Hampstead, 
New  York. 

*  International  Guild  Booths:  Guy 
Ramsey.  Visitons  la  Grande-Bre- 
tagne. — H.  V.  Hudson.  Het  Britsche 
Rijk,. — Michael  Lewis.  Britsche  Schepen 
en  Britsche  Zeelieden. — ^W.  A.  Robson. 
Hoe  Groot  Brittaine  bestuurd  wordt. — 
Published  for  The  British  Council  by 
The  British  Publishers  Guild.  London. 
1942.  1  shilling  each. — The  Internation¬ 
al  Guild  BooJ(s  describe,  in  various  lan¬ 
guages,  aspects  of  the  life  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  Britain  and  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Nations.  They  were 
launched  because  the  British  Council 
realized  that  co-operation  will  become 
an  increasingly  important  factor  in  the 
life  of  nations.  Three  Dutch  booklets  ap¬ 
peared  first,  and  their  success  led  to  the 
appearence  of  others  in  French,  Czech, 
Polish,  Greek  and  Norwegian.  Of  those 
listed  above,  H.  V.  Hudson,  lecturer  on 
International  Law  at  the  London  School 
of  Economics,  presents  clearly  and  con¬ 
cisely  the  peculiar  institutions  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  British  conception  of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  citizen. 
Similarly,  W.  R.  Robson  explains  to  the 
Dutch  in  Great  Britain  how  that  coun¬ 
try  is  governed,  and  describes  for  them 
its  social  institutions,  its  leaders  and  its 
customs.  M.  Lewis,  Professor  of  History 
at  the  Royal  Naval  College  in  Green¬ 
wich,  accounts  for  the  love  for  the  sea  of 
Englishmen  of  all  times  as  a  natural  re¬ 
action  to  their  country’s  geographical 
position,  and  rapidly  sketches  the  naval 
and  maritime  history  of  England.  And 
the  French  booklet  is  a  very  cleverly  ar¬ 
ranged  though  unfortunately  not  al¬ 
ways  scrupulously  accurate  guide  book 


for  French-speaking  foreigners  coming 
to  English  shores. — Use  Cohnen.  Lon¬ 
don,  England. 

*  C.  K.  Jones.  Bibliography  of  Latin 
American  Bibliographies.  2nd  edi¬ 
tion.  Washington.  Government  Printing 
Office.  1942.  311  pages.  40c. — In  1922 
the  scholar  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
large  Latin  American  section  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  published  the  first 
edition  of  a  very  useful  list  of  source  ma¬ 
terial.  Now  with  the  assistance  of  James 
A.  Granier  and  with  the  advisory  help 
of  the  Argentine  Jos6  Torre  Revello,  the 
Brazilian  Rubens  Borba  de  Moraes,  and 
Prof.  S.  E.  Leavitt,  he  has  brought  it 
again  down  to  date.  There  is  no  need 
for  a  reviewer  to  praise  so  valuable  a 
compilation.  The  mere  announcement 
of  a  new  edition  of  an  exhaustive  list  of 
books  containing  bibliographies  on  all 
phases  of  Latin  American  life,  classified 
by  countries,  will  be  enough  to  move 
scholars  to  get  at  once  this  essential  tool. 
— Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami  Univer¬ 
sity. 

^  Henry  C.  Cassidy.  Moscow  Date¬ 
line.  Boston.  Houghton  Mifflin. 
1943.  375  pages.  |3.00. — Among  the 
now  numerous  adequate  reports  on  the 
Soviet  Union  in  war,  Mr.  Cassidy’s  book 
will  occupy  an  honorable  place.  Here 
you  have  a  competent  reporter  free  from 
cocksureness  and  arrogant  omniscience. 
He  has  won  the  recognition  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  and  that  of  the  Kremlin  by 
his  conscientious  thoroughness.  Along 
with  honesty  and  reserve,  Mr.  Cassidy  is 
fully  equipped  with  the  prerequisite  of 
a  good  reporter,  the  intuitive  sense  for 
the  time  and  place  of  what  makes  news. 
Like  nearly  all  other  recent  correspond¬ 
ents  in  Moscow,  Cassidy  comes  to  the  in¬ 
evitable  conclusion  that  future  peace  de¬ 
pends  on  Anglo-American-Soviet  friend¬ 
ship  and  co-operation. — A.  K. 

*  Am^rico  Castro.  The  Meaning  of 
Spanish  Civilization.  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1941.  29  pages. — Profes¬ 
sor  Castro,  on  assuming  the  Emory  L. 
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Ford  Professorship  at  Princeton,  de¬ 
livered  the  lecture  here  issued.  He 
emphasizes  the  extreme  individualism 
of  the  Spaniard  and  his  indifference  and 
resistance  to  what  the  author  calls  the 
“dehumanized  technique”  represented 
by  the  multitude  of  inventions  and  ma¬ 
chines  which  characterize  certain  west¬ 
ern  civilizations.  Paraphrasing  Una¬ 
muno,  “we  do  not  want  to  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  inventions  of  foreign¬ 
ers.”  In  the  case  of  Spain  we  are  told 
that  one  must  forget  the  idea  that  ma¬ 
terial  success  and  prosperity  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  essentially  to  define  a  cul¬ 
ture.  Carrying  out  his  thesis  of  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  Spaniard  for  so-called  ma¬ 
terial  progress,  the  author  quotes  Que- 
vedo,  who  in  the  17th  century  warned 
the  Spanish  people  that,  “as  poor  men 
we  conquered  the  riches  of  others;  as 
rich  men  the  same  riches  are  conquering 
us.”  And  again  this  delicious  gem  from 
Don  Quijote,  who  says  of  the  inventor 
of  firearms,  that  he  is  persuaded  that  he 
is  in  hell  receiving  his  reward  for  his 
diabolical  invention,  which  made  it  easy 
for  a  coward  to  take  the  life  of  a  gallant 
gendeman.  As  to  whether  the  Spanish 
government  was  as  wholly  altruistic  in 
its  treatment  of  the  Indians  as  the  author 
indicates,  there  is  room  for  difference 
of  opinion,  when  we  recollect  that  the 
old  friar  Bartolom^  de  las  Casas  found 
it  necessary  to  condemn  so  bitterly  the 
inhuman  treatment  of  the  Indians  in  the 
encomiendas  of  the  Spanish  planters. 
Few  will  dispute  the  author’s  asserdon 
that  the  best  part  of  Spanish  cilivizadon 
is  to  be  found  in  its  religious,  moral  and 
artistic  achievements.  On  the  whole,  the 
lecture  is  a  masterly  treatment  of  the 
theme. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 

^G.  D.  H.  Cole.  Europe,  Russia,  and 
the  Future.  New  York.  Macmillan. 
1942.  233  pages.  $2.00. — The  prolific 
and  versatile  Bridsh  Socialist  pleads  for 
a  supra-national  Europe  after  the  war, 
as  the  only  prevendve  arrangement. 
Though  not  an  adherent  of  the  Soviet 
system,  Mr.  Cole  is  convinced  that  the 


Soviets  are  “effeedve  agents  of  democ¬ 
racy,”  and  as  such  they  must  play  a  de¬ 
cisive  role  in  peace-time  Europe. — A.  K. 

*  Continental  Doctrine  in  the  Mexican 
Senate.  National  and  International 

Problem  Series.  Mexico.  Department  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  1941.  118 
pages. — In  this  report  of  the  session  of 
the  Mexican  Senate  for  March  7,  1941, 
the  first  30  pages  report  questions  put 
to  the  Senate’s  guest.  Secretary  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Ezequiel  Padilla,  and  his 
answers.  The  next  13  pages  give  his  re¬ 
port  to  them  of  Mexican-American  Rela¬ 
tions,  and  the  rest  of  the  volume  is  com¬ 
posed  of  newspaper  comments  and  re¬ 
ports  by  prominent  Mexicans. 

We  may  smile  at  the  queer  English 
in  some  of  the  translation,  but  we  will 
be  heartened  by  its  proof  of  Mexican 
adherence  to  Hemisphere  Solidarity  and 
prospects  for  a  peaceful  setdement  of 
some  of  the  questions  which  have 
troubled  some  of  our  friendly  relations. 
— Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami  Univer¬ 
sity. 

^  Maurice  Hindus.  Mother  Russia. 

New  York.  Doubleday,  Doran  & 
Co.  1943.  395  pages.  $3.50. — With  his 
knowledge  of  old  and  new  Russia, 
Maurice  Hindus  is  an  adequate  peri¬ 
odic  reporter  on  the  Soviet  Union.  His 
latest  book  deals  chiefly  with  personali¬ 
ties,  Russian  heroes  and  heroines  at  the 
front  and  in  the  rear,  fliers,  guerrillas, 
men,  women,  and  children.  Mr.  Hindus* 
account  is  warm  and  deeply  moving. 
One  inevitably  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  a  freedom-loving  people  as 
he  describes  can  never  be  defeated  or 
enslaved.  The  book  ends  with  a  plea  for 
confidence  in  Russia  and  friendly  co¬ 
operation  after  the  war. — A.  K. 

*  Hsiao  Ch’ien.  China  But  Not  Ca¬ 
thay.  London.  The  Pilot  Press.  New 

York.  Transatlantic  Arts.  1942.  135 
pages.  (Foreword  by  V.  K.  Wellington 
Koo,  Chinese  Ambassador  to  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.) — This  little  book  gives  the  reader 
an  excellent  popular  picture  of  the  re¬ 
markable  achievements— economic,  in- 
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dustrial,  commercial,  educational  and 
social — talcing  place  today  in  Free  China 
in  the  very  face  of  war  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  Chinese  Republic.  How¬ 
ever,  the  source  material  for  the  book 
b  drawn  from  an  organ  of  the  Chinese 
government,  China  at  War,  a  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  China  Information  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  Accordingly,  the  book 
has  some  bias,  and  the  more  serious 
reader  must  turn  elsewhere  for  a  study 
of  controversial  issues  such  as  the  con¬ 
stant  struggle  between  the  dominant 
Kuomingtang  party  and  the  Chinese 
Communist  party  over  the  tempo  of  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  more  representative  and 
constitutional  form  of  government.  The 
book  is  written  in  a  very  readable  liter¬ 
ary  style  with  factual  data  interspersed 
with  stories  of  the  life  of  the  people. 
The  text  is  supplemented  with  eighty- 
eight  photographic  illustrations  of  con¬ 
temporary  China.  The  author  gradu¬ 
ated  in  Journalism  from  Yenching  Uni¬ 
versity,  Peiping,  and  was  later  literary 
editor  of  a  well  known  Chinese  news¬ 
paper.  He  now  lectures  on  Chinese  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature  at  the  University 
of  London. 

Hsiao  Ch’ien  has  produced  an  artistic 
yet  graphic  picture  of  present  day  China 
that  will  promote  a  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  for  the  Chinese  people  who  are 
one  with  other  democratic  peoples  of 
the  world  in  their  struggle  for  freedom. 
— Elisabeth  H.  Murphy,  Norman,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

R.  Victor  Langford.  British  For¬ 
eign  Policy.  Washington.  American 
Council  on  Public  Affairs.  1942.  x-|-226 
pages.  $2.75  and  $3.25. — An  ably-writ¬ 
ten  study  of  the  various  forces  that  for¬ 
mulate  British  foreign  policy.  It  covers 
the  period  from  1870  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  present  war  and  is  a  thoroughly 
documented  piece  of  work.  There  is 
nothing  very  startling  in  the  author’s 
findings,  al^ough  one  is  occasionally 
surprised  to  discover  how  influential  the 
British  monarch  can  be  if  he  cares  to 
exert  himself  in  the  Held  of  foreign  rela¬ 
tions. 


It  seemed  to  me  that  the  author  rather 
labored  the  obvious  in  the  amount  of 
space  he  devoted  to  showing  that  there 
is  frequently  dissension  in  the  cabinet  as 
to  the  government’s  foreign  policy.  Less 
well  known,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  the 
Foreign  Minister  can  (and  occasionally 
docs)  circumvent  the  cabinet  by  with¬ 
holding  essential  information  or  by  mak¬ 
ing  commitments  which  face  the  cabi¬ 
net  with  a  fait  accompli.  Esp)ecially  are 
such  conditions  possible  when  (as  some¬ 
times  happens)  the  Prime  Minister  him¬ 
self  takes  over  the  Foreign  Office. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  the  author 
said  nothing  at  all  as  to  the  part  played 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  Perhaps  he 
considered  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
cabinet  to  the  House  is  sufficiently  im¬ 
plied  but  it  would  have  been  illuminat¬ 
ing  to  consider  some  instances  in  which 
foreign  policy  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
downfall  of  a  government, — as  in  the 
case  of  the  Macdonald  cabinet  and  the 
famous  Zinoviev  letter  of  1924. — /.  H. 
Leek^.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Theodore  G.  Mitchell.  Formula  for 

100  Years’  Peace.  Chicago.  Dearborn 

Publishing  Company.  1942.  144  pages. 
$1.75. — ^This  book  is  mainly  a  congeries 
of  generalities,  vague  deductions  from 
history,  truisms,  and  platitudes  which 
are  made  into  a  discourse  on  human  na¬ 
ture,  the  destructiveness  of  religion,  the 
nature  of  war,  and  the  means  of  achiev¬ 
ing  peace.  There  is  little  if  anything 
new  in  the  book.  Its  format,  mechanical 
tricks  such  as  the  occasional  use  of  heavy 
type,  and  its  style  will  probably  induce 
many  librarians  to  put  it  on  their  “crack¬ 
pot  book  shelf.’’  The  book  is  encourag¬ 
ing  chiefly  in  its  indication  that  some 
people  are  seriously  seeking  a  formula 
for  peace. — Garland  Downum.  Mercer 
University. 

*  Quest  of  the  Centuries:  Peace.  De¬ 
troit.  Marygrove  College.  1943.  82 

pages.  $2.00. — Reprint  of  the  Com¬ 
mencement  Number  of  The  Watch 
Tower,  Marygrove  College.  A  simple, 
but  remarkably  well-balanced  survey  of 
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the  age-long  effort  toward  peace.  Proper 
emphasis  on  spiritual  factors  and  on  the 
Catholic  contribution.  Good  bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Highly  creditable  to  the  yotmg 
ladies  who  compiled  and  intelligendy 
digested  a  vast  amount  of  information. 
Marygrove  College  has  set  an  example 
which  larger  Universities  might  do  well 
to  follow. — Albert  GuSrard.  Stanford 
University. 

^  Thirty  Questions  about  Belgium. 

New  York.  Belgian  Information 
Office.  1943.  64  pages. — Belgian  lectur¬ 
ers  in  England  noted  the  question  most 
frequently  asked  by  their  audiences  and 
now  publish  straightforward  answers 
compiled  from  the  most  accurate  sources 
available.  The  military  effort  of  Belgium 
before  and  immediately  following  the 
invasion,  continuing  resistence,  clan¬ 
destine  newspapers,  attitude  of  the 
church  authorities,  the  food  situation, 
conscript  labor  and  sabotage,  the  Congo 
and  its  role  are  among  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  commentary  offers  ample 
proof  that  the  spirit  of  1914-1918  is  alive 
and  carrying  on  with  undaunted  energy. 
Belgian  hope  is  to  continue  after  the  vic¬ 
tory  an  international  co-operation  in 
which  large  and  small  states  freely  ac¬ 
cept  equality  of  rights  and  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Tliis  final  point  must  not  be  ig¬ 
nored:  Belgium  has  justified  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  her  claim  to  a  place 
at  the  round  table  and  her  spokesmen 
are  here  championing  the  cause  of  all 
countries. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed 
College. 

*  Albert  Rhys  Williams.  The  Rus¬ 
sians.  New  York.  Harcourt,  Brace. 
1943.  248  pages.  $2.00. — Mr.  Williams 
knows  Soviet  Russia  probably  better 
than  any  other  living  American,  having 
lived  and  travelled  there  much  of  his 
life  since  the  revolution  of  1917.  He 
also  knows  what  the  average  American 
is  most  eager  to  understand  about  that 
grossly  misrepresented  country.  His 
latest  book  is  an  admirable  effort  to  clear 
up  numerous  misconceptions  about  So¬ 
viet  Russia  by  means  of  lucid  and  fac¬ 


tual  descriptions  of  her  army  and  civil¬ 
ians,  her  industry  and  agriculture,  her 
central  and  local  government,  her  edu¬ 
cation,  science,  family,  religion,  and 
other  salient  features.  A  number  of  maps 
and  diagrams  make  the  book  even  more 
helpful  a  handbook. — A.  K. 

*  Alexander  Kornilov.  Modem  Rus¬ 
sian  History.  Translated  by  Alexan¬ 
der  Kaun.  Knopf.  1943. 604  pages.  $4.50. 
— The  third  edition  of  one  of  the  best 
surveys  of  Russian  history  from  the 
time  of  Catherine  to  the  eighteen  nine¬ 
ties.  Professor  Kornilov  was  a  liberal 
historian,  who  placed  proper  emphasis 
on  cultural  factors  in  the  development 
of  society. 

The  third  edition  differs  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  editions  mainly  in  omissions.  It 
lacks  the  helpful  maps,  the  keen  intro¬ 
duction  by  Professor  Gerold  T.  Robin¬ 
son,  and  die  supplementary  chapters  on 
the  reign  of  Nicholas  II.  Mr.  Curtiss’ 
new  bibliography,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  more  up-to-date  than  Mr.  Robinson’s 
of  the  second  edition,  though  it  suffers 
from  such  omissions  as  Spinka’s  The 
Church  and  the  Russian  Revolution. — 
A.  K. 

*  Herman  Ullstein.  The  Rise  and  Fall 
of  the  House  of  Ullstein.  New  York. 

Simon  and  Schuster.  1941.  308  pages. 
$3.00. — Readers  who  are  interested  in 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
big  newspaper-trusts  may  like  to  read 
the  two  chapters  of  this  book  dealing 
with  the  rise  of  the  house  of  Ullstein. 
Aside  from  this,  if  the  book  proves  any¬ 
thing  it  is  the  complicity  of  the  German 
upper  middle-class,  including  the  suc¬ 
cessful  Jewish  businessmen,  in  the  rise 
of  Hitlerism  to  power.  The  history  of 
the  house  of  Ullstein  told  by  one  of  its 
own  members  reveals  one  fact  above  all: 
the  complete  lack  of  strong  personalities 
in  the  present  generation  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  creative  opposition  with¬ 
in  Germany  to  the  rising  Hood  of  Na¬ 
tional-Socialism.  Appeasement,  com¬ 
promise,  these  men  are  ready  to  pay 
any  price  for  business  as  usual  as  soon 
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as  they  discover  that  Hitler  is  a  power 
to  be  reckoned  with. 

There  are  a  few  interesting  details 
mentioned  which  may  not  yet  be  gen¬ 
erally  known.  On  the  whole  the  rather 
voluminous  book  does  not  quite  justify 
the  time  you  spend  in  reading  it,  all  the 
more  so  as  the  stiff  and  dry  English 
makes  the  task  rather  unpalatable. — 
Heid  Ladewig.  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

*  Hector  Chevigny.  hard  of  Alaska. 

New  York.  Viking.  1942.  320  pages. 

$3.00. — The  story  of  Alexander  Bara¬ 
nov,  “lord  of  Alaska,”  an  adventurous 
and  capable  Russian  early  in  the  XIXth 
century,  is  told  by  Mr.  Chevigny  with  a 
vividness  matched  by  his  scrupulous  ad¬ 
herence  to  historical  facts. — A.  K. 

*  Great  Men  and  Women  of  Poland, 

Edited  by  Stephen  P.  Mizwa.  New 

York.  Macmillan.  1942. 397  pages.  $4.00. 
— The  thirty  Poles  discussed  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  would,  indeed,  make  any  nation 
proud.  The  authors  of  the  articles  are 
experts  in  their  respective  fields,  and 
thus  we  have  authoritative  appraisals  of 
prominent  Polish  statesmen,  writers, 
painters,  scientists,  composers.  One  nat¬ 
urally  expects  unevenness  in  such  a 
symposium,  some  of  the  papers  tower¬ 
ing  above  others  in  quality  and  relative 
value.  The  choice  of  the  Poles  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  most  representative  also  be¬ 
comes  inevitably  a  matter  of  opinion  and 
taste.  The  omission  of  Stephan  Batory 
from  the  list  of  distinguished  rulers,  of 
Krasinski  from  the  romantic  poets,  and 
of  Zeromski  from  the  modern  novelists 
is  astonishing. 

On  the  otJiier  hand,  Paderewski  and 
Pilsudski  were  allotted  the  largest  space, 
hardly  in  proportion  to  their  relative  im¬ 
portance  in  ^e  lists  of  composers  and 
statesmen.  Strictures  aside,  however, 
the  volume  is  a  fine  achivement  and  will 
be  of  help  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  past  of  Poland. — Alexander  Kaun. 
University  of  California. 

^  Lloyd  B.  Holsapple.  Constantine  the 

Great.  New  York.  Sheed  and  Ward. 
1942.  475  pages.  $3.00. — The  personal 


character  of  the  Emperor  Constantine 
will  always  remain  a  mystery,  if  only 
because  of  insufficient  material  of  au¬ 
thentic  value.  His  idealization  by  bish¬ 
ops  of  the  Church  can  be  credited  not 
more  than  his  sweeping  condemnation 
by  such  biased  writers  as  his  nephew. 
Emperor  Julian.  Mr.  Holsapple  has  at¬ 
tempted  a  scholarly  biography,  as  im¬ 
partial  as  the  circumstances  permit,  and 
one  must  admit  that  in  a  large  measure 
he  has  been  successful,  even  though  his 
approach  is  avowedly  that  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  church.  As  time  goes  on,  one  may 
dismiss  the  private  motives  of  Constan¬ 
tine  as  irrelevant  when  compared  with 
the  objective  results  of  his  two  epochal 
steps:  the  Christianization  of  Rome,  and 
the  removal  of  the  capital  to  Byzantium, 
the  city  of  Constantine.  By  making  the 
persecuted  faith  a  state  religion  he 
clipped  it  of  its  essential  traits,  inimical 
to  the  existing  social  order.  As  a  center 
of  Christianity  and  the  empire,  Constan¬ 
tinople  survived  Rome  by  a  thousand 
years,  serving  as  a  depository  of  western 
culture.  Let  us  relegate  the  personality 
of  Constantine  to  merciful  legend. — 
Alexander  Kaun. 

*  Rashi  Anniversary  Volume.  New 
York.  American  Academy  for  Jew¬ 
ish  Research.  1941.  248  pages. — The 
nine  hundredth  anniversary  of  Rashi’s 
birth,  in  1940,  was  commemorated 
by  the  schlorarly  volume  of  papers  on 
various  sides  of  that  remarkable  rabbi  of 
Troyes,  France.  Rabbi  Solomon  Izhaki 
(son  of  Isaac),  has  been  known  as  Rashi 
to  ail  students  of  Hebrew  lore,  since  the 
Rashi  commentary  is  indispensable  in 
all  editions  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Talmud.  Even  Christian  scholars  have 
recognized  Rashi  as  an  authority,  such 
as  the  composers  of  the  King  James 
version,  or  the  French  Franciscan  of  the 
XIV  century,  Nicolas  de  Lyra.  The  pa¬ 
pers  in  this  volume  include  appraisals 
of  Rashi’s  commentaries  to  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  and  to  both  the  Babylonian  and 
Jerusalem  Talmud,  and  discussions  of 
Rashi’s  contemporary  background. — 
A.K. 
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X  Maurice  Samuel.  The  World  of 
Sholom  Aleichem.  New  York. 
Knopf.  331  pages.  $3.00. — Sholon  Rabi- 
novitch  adopted  as  his  pen  name  Sholom 
Aleichem,  “Peace  be  unto  you.”  Born 
in  the  Jewish  Pale  of  Setdement  in 
Southern  Russia,  he  became  the  mirror 
of  Russian  Jewry.  With  the  new  Dias¬ 
pora,  his  name  reached  far  beyond  his 
native  region.  He  is  known  and  beloved 
wherever  Yiddish  is  read.  He  died  in 
New  York  in  1916. 

Maurice  Samuel  gives  us  in  32  vig¬ 
nettes  an  idea  of  Sholom  Aleichem’s 
world:  traditions,  superstitions,  faith; 
customs,  toil  and  sorrows;  common 
types,  originals,  and  a  rich  racy  humor. 
For  an  introduction  of  this  kind,  one 
might  prefer  a  different  formula:  a 
longer  preface,  followed  by  actual  trans¬ 
lations.  As  it  is,  I  found  it  hard  to  tell 
apart  Maurice  Samuel  and  Sholom 
Aleichem.  But,  as  both  are  good,  there 
is  little  ground  for  complaint.  Maurice 
Samuel  has  done  his  work  supremely 
well  with  competence,  with  sympathy, 
with  restraint.  We  know  “Kasrielevky” 
at  third  hand  better  than  we  know 
Middletown. 

This  Jewish  world  is  passing  away; 
unregretted,  for  it  had  been  created, 
moulded  and  warped  by  persecution. 
There  is  no  reason  why  “Kasrielevky” 
should  survive  in  New  York,  or  be 
transplanted  in  Palestine.  But,  strange, 
distorted,  intensely  human,  it  is  fasci¬ 
nating  in  itself;  and  it  explains  much  in 
contemporary  history — ^long  shadows 
which  arc  singularly  hard  to  dispel. — 
Albert  GuSrard.  Stanford  University. 

**  Boies  Penrose.  Urbane  Travelers 
1591-1636.  Philadelphia.  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Press.  1942.  251  pages. 
$3.00. — Books  on  travel  which  combine 
fascinating  reading  with  scholarly  thor¬ 
oughness  are  rare.  In  Mr.  Penrose’s  re¬ 
cent  publication  this  combination  is 
fully  achieved.  Urbane  Travelers  is  just 
as  amusing  as  it  is  informative.  The  book 
contains  the  travelogue  and  the  biogra¬ 
phies  of  seven  outstanding  Britishers  of 
the  late  Elizabethan  and  early  Jacobean 


age,  who  traveled  solely  because  they 
were  insatiably  curious  about  the  world. 
Regions  that  could  be  easily  reached  of¬ 
fered  little  attraction.  The  Netherlands 
and  France  (except  Paris)  were  rushed 
through  in  order  to  get  tc  Northern  Italy 
and  Rome,  or  to  Germany.  Spain  was 
avoided  because  of  the  Inquisition.  Near¬ 
ly  all  seven  travelers  visited  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  world  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East. 
While  some  went  as  far  as  Persia  and 
India,  only  one  ever  set  foot  on  Ameri¬ 
can  soil. — The  seven  biographies  deal 
with  Fyncs  Morison,  who  gave  an  in¬ 
teresting  description  of  Germany;  John 
Cartwright,  who  traveled  extensively 
through  the  Middle  East  but  failed  to 
find  the  Northwest  Passage  around 
America;  Thomas  Coryatc,  brilliant  ec¬ 
centric,  who  already  employed  Baedeker 
methods;  the  Scotsman  William  Lith- 
gow,  dour  and  frustrated  yet  intrepid 
in  many  dangerous  adventures;  George 
Sandys,  the  first  Egyptologist  worthy  of 
the  name;  Sir  TTiomas  Herbert,  who 
had  a  part  in  an  interesting  diplomatic 
mission  to  Persia;  and  Sir  Henry  Blount, 
who  left  a  comprehensive  report  on  the 
Turkish  Empire. — Edgar  Breitenbach. 
Colorado  Springs. 

*  Notes  Hispanic.  New  York.  The 
Hispanic  Society  of  America.  1941. 
124  pages.  $1.00. — The  second  number 
of  an  annual  publication  devoted  to  the 
arts  and  crafts  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
It  contains  six  studies  on  some  of  the 
lesser  known  phases  of  art.  Elizabeth  du 
Gu^  Trapier  discusses  The  Use  of  the 
Reed  Pen  by  the  Artists  of  Andalucfa; 
Ada  Marshall  Johnson  presents  The 
Royal  Factory  for  Silversmiths,  Madrid; 
Alice  Wilson  Frothingham  writes  of  the 
Lustre  Pottery  Made  in  Cataluna;  Ruth 
Matilda  Anderson  describes  the  Pleated 
Headdresses  of  Castilla  and  Ledn  (12th 
and  13th  Centuries);  Marvin  Chauncey 
Ross  handles  T he  Earliest  Spanish  Cloi¬ 
sonne  Enamels;  and  Alice  Jane  MeVan 
recalls  the  Spanish  Dwarfs.  These  stud¬ 
ies  are  not  exhaustingly  long  but  are  all 
very  competendy  written  and  amply 
documented.  They  form  a  valuable  ad- 
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dition  to  the  usual  treatises  on  Spanish  sory,  to  make  much  of  an  impression 
art.  It  is  a  book  for  art  libraries  and  the  among  the  specialists  and  is  certainly 
specialist.  The  excellent  illustrations  and  too  technical  to  appeal  to  the  general 
the  beautiful  type  also  deserve  notice. —  reader.— lioyd  W.  Daly.  University  of 
O.  B.  Jacobson.  University  of  Oklahoma.  Oklahoma. 


*  Kenneth  John  Conant.  A  Brief  Com¬ 
mentary  on  Early  Medieval  Church 
Architecture  with  Especial  Reference  to 
Lost  Monuments.  Baltimore.  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Press.  1942.  xi-|-34  pages,  50 
plates.  $2.00. — The  studies  here  pub¬ 
lished  were  originally  presented  as  Pub¬ 
lic  Lectures  in  Fine  Arts  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  They  deal  with  the 
evolution  of  Gothic  out  of  Roman, 
Byzantine,  Oriental,  Norman  and  Ro¬ 
manesque  elements.  The  author  de¬ 
scribes  his  theme  as  “a  study  of  the  inter¬ 
play  and  integration  of  the  varied  archi¬ 
tectonic  elements  of  Christian  architec¬ 
ture,  realized  by  the  use  of  various  basic 
schemes  of  engineering.” 

In  chapters  V-VIII,  dealing  with  the 
architecture  of  western  Europe,  and  es¬ 
pecially  when  he  is  concerned  with 
Cluny,  the  author  speaks  with  consider¬ 
ably  more  authority  and  certainty  than 
he  can  in  the  first  four  chapters.  It  may 
be  a  commonplace  among  historians  of 
architecture  that  the  Graeco-Roman 
house  is  “easily  made  over  to  resemble 
a  basilica  suitable  for  congregational 
purposes,”  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
domestic  architecture  ever  influenced 
public  monuments  in  late  antiquity.  It 
is  also  misleading  in  this  field  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  structural  engineers  from  ar¬ 
chitects  as  the  author  does  on  page  2, 
and  one  wonders  if  it  is  permissible  to 
speak  of  the  “engineers  of  the  Ile-de- 
France.” 

The  influence  of  pilgrimage  churches 
in  effecting  the  spread  of  architectural 
innovations  is  frequendy  stressed  and 
the  monuments  chosen  for  discussion 
arc  mainly  those  which  have  such  sig¬ 
nificance.  The  fine  plates  include  many 
of  the  author’s  own  reconstructions  of 
these  churches,  some  of  them  based  on 
photographs. 

This  litdc  volume  is  probably  too 
superficial,  perhaps  I  should  say  too  cur- 


*  Ben-Ami  Scharfstein.  Roots  of  Berg¬ 
sons  Philosophy.  New  York.  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Press.  1943.  156 
pages.  $1.75. — ^Few  among  modern  lit¬ 
erary  men  and  none  among  the  philoso¬ 
phers  could  boast  a  wider  range  of  read¬ 
ers  than  Bergson  had.  Specialists  and 
laymen  take  equal  delight,  if  not  equal 
profit,  in  the  glittering  metaphors  with 
which  this  poet-philosopher  gives  to  the 
heavy  material  of  metaphysics  a  certain 
ethereal  lightness.  But  is  Bergson  an 
original  thinker?  The  answer  to  this 
quesdon  comes  out  in  Mr.  Scharfstein’s 
scholarly  inquiry  into  the  roots  of  the 
main  thesis  of  Bergson’s  philosophy: 
dme,  intuidon,  morality,  and  religion. 
The  examinadon  makes  plain  Bergson’s 
indebtedness  to  the  previous  philosophi¬ 
cal  or  scientific  thinking  of  such  men  as 
Spencer,  Renouvier,  Hartmann  and 
many  others.  Bergson’s  originality,  Mr. 
Scharfstein  concludes,  lies  in  a  gift  for 
synthesizing  the  theories  of  others — z 
conclusion  which  is  almost  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  philosopher’s  critics. — 
Manuel  Olguin.  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia. 

*  Lin  Yutang.  The  Wisdom  of  China 
and  India.  New  York.  Random 
House.  1942.  1104  pages.  $3.95. — As 
late  as  1943,  the  Humanides  Division  of 
a  large  American  University  defined  its 
special  interests  in  terms  of  Western 
Civilizadon  solely.  Our  history  depart¬ 
ments  offer  “orientation”  courses  in 
Western  Civilizadon,  but  find  small  call 
for  courses  in  civilization  unqualified. 
East  is  still  east  and  west  is  west. 

Now  comes  Lin  Yutang  with  an  and- 
dote  for  our  Western  provincial  auto¬ 
intoxication.  Within  the  covers  of  one 
volume  he  has  placed  large  samplings  of 
the  thought  of  India  and  China,  with 
enough  introductory  material  to  help 
the  Western  mind  begin  to  grasp  the 
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commoner  metaphors  and  personifica¬ 
tions  of  Eastern  thought. 

These  once  grasped,  likenesses,  not 
differences  of  East  and  West  become 
strikingly  apparent.  Our  differences, 
even,  are  alike.  In  Western  aloofness  it 
has  been  easy  to  imagine  a  mystical 
homogeneity  for  the  Orient,  foreign  to 
our  West.  But  Lin  Yutang’s  documents 
show  an  East  struggling  with  philo¬ 
sophical,  political,  and  religious  issues 
which  are  identical  with  those  upon 
which  we  of  the  West  divide.  And  lo!  the 
East  divides  upon  them  even  as  we  do. 

A  study  of  the  literature  here  pre¬ 
sented  goes  far  to  eliminate  the  Kipling- 
esque  provincialism  of  the  West.  It 
forces  a  realization  that  great  thought 
can  never  be  the  monopoly  of  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  mankind,  but  will  spring  wher¬ 
ever  and  whenever  men  are  great. — Ed¬ 
ward  Murray  Clarl(.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

**  Paul  Eldridge.  Homs  of  Glass.  New 
York.  Harbinger  House.  1943.  62 
pages.  $2.00. — “Man’s  thoughts  are 
horns  of  glass  butting  against  the  adam¬ 
antine  gates  of  truth.”  Four  hundred 
Hfteen  of  these  horns  of  glass  are  gath¬ 
ered  together  here  by  the  man  whom 
his  publisher  calls  the  American  La 
Rochefoucauld.  The  comparison  is  not 
ill-chosen;  he  has  not,  perhaps,  the 
worldliness  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  but 
these  aphorisms  display  all  the  cynicism, 
the  realism,  and  the  rather  humorous 
pessimism  of  the  Frenchman’s  Maxims; 
and  like  him,  Eldridge  is  a  snob. 

Eldridge  seems  not  so  much  disillu¬ 
sioned  as  completely  un-illusioned  about 
life,  love,  truth,  and  the  various  and 
sundry  so<alled  human  qualities.  In 
fact,  he  seems  to  have  very  little  respect 
for  anything  but  intelligence. — Olive 
Hawes.  Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Giacomo  Gorillo.  Two  Aspects  of 
Chivalry:  Pulci  and  Boiardo.  Bos¬ 
ton.  Privately  printed.  1942.  59  pages. 
$125. — “This  monograph,”  the  author 
announces  in  his  preface,  “is  the  first  of 
a  projected  series  on  various  figures  of 


Italian  literature.”  Following  a  32-page 
essay  on  the  exuberant  author  of  Mor- 
gante  Maggiore  and  a  15-page  study  of 
Boiardo,  Mr.  Grillo,  in  an  “Appendix,” 
devotes  two  pages  to  Pietro  Bembo  and 
four  to  lacopo  Sannazaro,  thus  present¬ 
ing  in  his  li^e  volume  four  of  the  most 
important  writers  of  the  brilliant  late 
fifteenth  century  in  Italy.  His  book 
reads  pleasandy  and  is  based  on  exten¬ 
sive  informadon.  It  is  a  compilation  of 
easily  accessible  information  and  for  the 
most  part  an  echo  of  received  opinion; 
at  a  good  many  points  it  is  not  clear 
whether,  or  whom,  the  author  is  quot¬ 
ing,  and  the  confusion  is  increased  by 
careless  punctuation  and  hasty  proof¬ 
reading. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Marcel  Proust,  Reviews  and  Esti¬ 
mates  in  English  compiled  by  Gladys 
Dudley  Lindner.  Stanford  University 
Press.  1942.  314  pages.  $3.50. — ^In  a 
parallel  to  the  Hommage  h  Marcel 
Proust  which  was  published  in  France 
in  1923,  over  sixty  critical  studies  on 
Proust,  published  between  1922  and 
1942,  are  gathered  in  this  very  valuable 
volume.  Almost  all  of  them  are  the 
works  of  English  and  American  authors, 
whether  as  a  deliberate  plan  of  the  com¬ 
piler,  or  because  of  the  practical  impos¬ 
sibility  of  contacting  publishers  in  con¬ 
tinental  Europe. 

Proust  seems  to  have  been  received  by 
the  English-speaking  world  more  fa¬ 
vorably  than  any  other  French  writer 
since  Baudelaire.  Almost  every  one  who 
contributed  to  this  volume  names  him 
as  the  major  novelist  of  our  time  (Joyce 
being  the  only  possible  rival  mendoned), 
from  Edith  Wharton  (“his  endowment 
as  a  novelist  has  probably  never  been 
surpassed”)  to  John  Powys;  from  Joseph 
Conrad  (“I  don’t  think  there  has  ever 
been  in  the  whole  of  literature  such  an 
example  of  the  power  of  analysis”)  to 
J.  W.  Krutch  and  Edmund  Wilson.  (An 
Englishman,  Peter  Quennell,  goes  so  far 
as  to  say:  “Disraeli  gave  England  the 
Suez  Canal;  just  as  important  a  gift  to 
France  in  another  sphere  was  the  tract 
of  territory — the  line  of  intellectual  com- 
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municadon — represented  by  Proust’s  gi¬ 
gantic  book.”)  The  chief  reacdons  are 
in  the  name  of  Humanism,  by  Paul  El¬ 
mer  More,  in  the  name  of  Extreme-Left¬ 
ist  morality  and  construedveness,  by 
John  Strachey,  and  in  the  name  of  pure¬ 
ly  personal  taste,  by  Arnold  Bennett  and 
Harvey  Wickham.  Aside  from  them, 
the  limitadons  of  Proust  seem  most 
validly  probed  by  Arthur  Symons,  in  the 
first  of  his  two  cridcisms,  and  in  the 
essay  of  Edith  Wharton. 

Discussed  by  such  an  admirable  vari¬ 
ety  of  personalides,  the  main  aspects  of 
the  works  of  Proust, — ^an  autobiography 
rambling  into  Memoirs  of  a  generadon, 
a  psychological  novel  based  on  a  most 
extraordinary  acuity  of  percepdon  and 
power  of  penetration,  and  a  new  aes- 
thedc  interpretation  of  the  universe — , 
sdr  up  a  most  fascinadng  sequence  of 
points  of  view. — Andri  Delattre.  Wayne 
University. 

*  Review  43.  Edited  by  Walter  Berger 
and  Pavel  Tigrid.  London.  George  Al¬ 
lan  &  Unwin.  1943.  Vol.  1,  nos.  1  and  2, 
ca.  40  pages  each.  Each  issue,  2/6. — The 
purpose  of  this  new  review  is  to  present 
“the  Czech  contribution  to  European 
culture.”  It  deals,  however,  with  the 
cultural  contribudons  of  other  countries 
besides  Czechoslovakia.  No.  2  is  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  contemporary  verse: 
French  Poetry  of  Today — Poetry  in  Oc¬ 
cupied  Norway — Literature  in  Poland 
Under  the  Occupation.  There  is  some 
reprindng  of  literature  of  the  past,  me¬ 
diaeval  chronicles,  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  century  works  which  are  worth 
remembering.  But  most  of  the  space  is 
given  to  living  authors  or  those  who 
have  recendy  left  us.  There  is  a  notable 
biographical  essay,  for  instance,  on  Franz 
Kafka. 

The  chief  fault  of  the  new  magazine 
appears  in  its  comments  on  German  lit¬ 
erature.  Several  of  its  contributors,  un¬ 
able  to  forget  what  the  Nazis  have  done 
to  their  homes  and  their  dear  ones,  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  un¬ 
fair  judgments  of  earlier  periods  of  Ger¬ 
man  literature,  as  for  instance  the  rich 


and  varied  German  writing  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  Such  unbalanced 
cridcism  can  do  only  harm  to  well- 
established  values. 

The  magazine  is  illustrated  with  pho¬ 
tographs  of  outstanding  Czechoslovak 
architectural  monuments. — Use  Cohnen. 
London,  England. 

*  Jos6  Garcia  Villa.  Have  Come,  Am 
Here.  New  York.  The  Viking  Press. 

1942.  152  pages.  $2.00. — ^These  are  the 
poems  of  a  young  Filipino  now  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  government  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  However  starding  their  dde  its 
pronouncement  is  true:  here  is  a  poet  of 
rare  and  exquisite  lyric  gift.  Here  is  one 
whose  lines  have  the  simplicity  of  Blake’s 
Songs,  and  at  times  are  equally  difficult. 
Here  is  one,  who  again  like  Blake,  is  a 
mysdc;  who  insists  that  God  must  “hu¬ 
manize  divinity”  to  be  Himself  perfect¬ 
ed;  who  yearns  for  an  intimate,  tender 
Companion-God.  Here  is  a  poet  who 
employs  the  daring  imagery  of  Donne, 
the  compounds  and  alliteradon  of  Fath¬ 
er  Hopkins,  and  who,  like  the  Jesuit 
poet,  to  achieve  greater  intensity  and 
music,  experiments  with  both  syntax 
and  rhyme;  who  can  be  as  epigrammatic 
or  brighdy  smart  as  E.  E.  Cummings; 
whose  own  lines  describe  his  book  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  cridc  could, 

Hs  a  hurricane  of  spirit — 

Tha^s  genius! 

— Jewel  Wurtzbaugh.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

*  Alex  Olrik.  A  Bool{  of  Danish  Bal¬ 
lads.  Transl.  E.  M.  Smith-Dampier. 

Princeton  University  Press  (American- 
Scandinavian  Foundadon).  1939.  337 
pages.  $3.00. — It  is  not  surprising  that 
today  Denmark  should  have  a  wealth  of 
ballads,  for  Danish  ballads  were  edited 
earlier  and  more  fully  than  those  of  any 
other  country.  In  fact,  as  early  as  1591 
the  historian  Anders  Sorenson  Vedcl 
had  published  a  collecdon  of  a  hundred. 
Other  volumes  followed  from  dme  to 
time  undl  Svend  Grundtvig’s  masterly 
Danmarl^s  gamle  Foll(eviser  began  to 
appear  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century. 
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It  was  this  work  which  that  great  Amer¬ 
ican  Francis  J.  Child  took  as  a  model 
for  The  English  and  Scottish  Popular 
Ballads. 

Grundtvig  died  in  1883.  Axel  Olrik, 
then  only  twenty  years  of  age,  assumed 
the  burden  of  Grundtvig’s  unfinished 
collection.  Not  satisfied  simply  to  please 
scholars  but  wishing  to  make  the  old 
songs  and  legends  again  the  delight  of 
the  whole  nation,  Olrik  published  in 
1899  a  collection  of  the  best  ballads  free 
of  the  outward  trappings  of  scholarship. 
A  second  volume  followed  in  1909.  Miss 
Smith'Dampier’s  present  collection  con¬ 
tains  eighty-two  English  versions  of  the 
ballads  found  in  Olrik’s  two  volumes 
plus  a  translation  of  his  introduction  to 
the  first  collection. 

This  sixty-page  introduction  is  of  first 
rate  critical  and  historical  interest.  From 
it  the  reader  learns  of  such  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  ballad  as  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  different  types,  classes  of  society 
represented,  typical  themes,  and  means 
of  preservation.  More  significant  is  the 
emphasis  upon  the  ballad’s  relation  to 
the  dance;  for,  long  before  the  ballads 
were  written,  even  before  they  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  festivity  or  handicraft,  bal¬ 
lads  were  sung  during  the  dance.  Miss 
Smith-Dampier’s  volume  includes  copies 
of  two  small  paintings  (c.  1400)  in 
Orslev  church,  depicting  the  Bjillad 
Dance,  together  with  scenes  from  the 
ballads;  but  unhappily  her  collection  af¬ 
fords  us  no  examples  of  the  music  which 
accompanied  the  dance. 

When  the  translator  began  her  task 
twenty-five  years  ago,  she  was  fortunate 
in  having  the  benefit  of  Olrik’s  advice. 
Since  then  she  has  schooled  herself  in 
the  language  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
Popular  Ballads.  Her  own  style  now  is 
brisk,  rapid,  and  sturdy. — Jewel  Wurtz- 
baugh.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Fifty  Selected 
Poems.  Translated  by  C.  F.  Mac¬ 
Intyre.  Berkeley.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Press.  1941.  151  pages.  $2.00. — 
These  fifty  poems  selected  from  the 
opus  of  Rilke  are  good  illustrations  of 


what  translations  can  and  cannot  ac¬ 
complish.  They  contain  the  original 
German  verses  on  one  page  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  translations  on  the  opposite.  The 
meaning  seems  faithfully  rendered,  but 
the  rhythmic  body  of  the  poems  often 
lags  behind  the  original.  The  selections 
are  mostly  from  the  period  just  before 
and  after  Rilke’s  Rodin  Erlebnis;  and 
there  is  not  one  poem  which  does  not 
belong  here.  But  there  are  many  poems 
of  the  late  period,  especially  the  Spanish 
period,  which  we  miss,  because  they 
point  the  way  to  the  Duineser  Elegien. 
We  understand  that  Mr.  MacIntyre  has 
attempted  a  translation  of  those  marvels 
of  lyrical  prophecy  also.  Very  helpful 
for  a  real  understanding  of  Rilke  and 
all  poetry  are  the  translators’  notes  to 
each  of  his  selections  and  translations. 
— Gustav  Mueller.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Poems,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Jessie  Lemont.  New  York. 
Columbia  University  Press.  1943.  185 
pages.  $3.00. — ^These  translations  are  the 
work  of  one  who  has  devoted  as  much 
time  to  translating  the  poems  as  Rilke 
gave  to  writing  them;  for,  having  met 
the  poet  in  1908  when  he  was  secretary 
to  Rodin,  Miss  Lemont  ten  years  later 
published  the  first  volume  of  transla¬ 
tions  from  Rilke  to  appear  in  America. 
A  poet  herself,  she  is  not  only  tireless 
in  her  interest  but  keenly  sensitive  to 
the  difficulties  of  presenting  a  poet  so 
rich  in  rhyme  and  delicate  nuances  as 
Rilke. 

The  poems  in  her  present  collection 
are  all  brief,  but,  selected  as  they  are, 
from  seven  different  voliunes,  including 
those  two  very  fine  ones.  Das  Buch  der 
Bilder  and  Neue  Gedichte,  they  indicate 
the  range  and  beauty  of  Rilke’s  gift. 
Additional  features  of  her  volume  are 
an  unusually  attractive  format  and  an 
appreciative  foreword  by  that  fine  critic, 
Henry  W.  Wells.  The  reader  will  re¬ 
gret,  however,  that  Miss  Lemont  did 
not  include  the  originals  with  her  trans¬ 
lations. — Jewel  Wurtzbaugh.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 
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*  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Poems  from  the 
Bool(  of  Hours.  Translated  by  Ba- 

bette  Deutsch.  Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Di¬ 
rections.  1941. 31  pages.  35c  and  $1.00. — 
The  Poet  of  the  Month.  This  transla¬ 
tion  fills  a  gap  that  is  left  in  MacIntyre’s 
translations,  showing  the  mystic  and 
drunken  Rilke,  dnmk  with  God  and 
drunk  with  the  flowing  beauty  of  lan¬ 
guage,  not  yet  repressed,  tamed  and 
formed  in  stricter  and  severer  recogni¬ 
tion  of  greater  tasks.  This  translator,  too, 
acknowledges  the  impossibility  of  trans¬ 
lating  Rilke  by  giving  the  German  orig¬ 
inals  on  the  first  page.  Her  selections  arc 
limited  to  a  slim  section  of  the  Stunden- 
buch,  but  they  suffice  to  give  the  general 
feeling  of  that  book,  which  was  close 
to  Rilke’s  Russian  Erlcbnis.  There  arc 
the  same  inadequacies  as  mentioned  be¬ 
fore,  but  in  addition  sometimes  even  the 
meaning  is  not  there,  as  for  example 
when  Rilke’s  “wundcrlichc  Stadt  dcr 
Zeit”  is  rendered  by  “Time’s  marvel¬ 
lous  city;”  “wimdcrlich”  is  not  “marvel¬ 
lous.”— barter  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

*  David  Grcnc.  Three  Greeks  Trag¬ 
edies  in  Translation.  Chicago.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press.  1942.  228 
pages.  $2.50. — Aeschylus’  Prometheus, 
Sophocles’  Oedipus  Rex,  and  Euripides’ 
Hippolytus  arc  presented  in  new  Eng¬ 
lish  for  students  and  all  “who  care  to 
find  out  what  a  Greek  tragedy  is  like.” 
A  general  introduction  in  seventeen 
pages  attempts  to  prepare  the  uninitiat¬ 
ed  for  the  conventions  of  Greek  tragedy, 
both  “aesthetic”  and  “psychological,” 
and  discusses  the  chorus,  the  verse,  and 
the  myth-plot.  Special  introductions  to 
the  individual  plays  deal  principally 
with  interpretation  of  the  plots  and 
might  well  have  been  made  appendices 
since  they  do  not  properly  intrt^uce,  but 
comment  on  the  plays.  The  interpreta¬ 
tions  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  conven¬ 
tional.  There  is  nothing  more  controver¬ 
sial  than  the  signficance  of  the  Prome¬ 
theus,  and  yet  the  author  feels  that  its 
dramatic  design  is  “as  clearly  defined  as 
that  of  Sophocles  in  the  Oedipus." 


The  author  has  chosen  frcc-vcrsc  for 
his  rendering,  lapsing  occasionally  into 
straight  prose.  Of  his  verse  he  remarks, 
“I  have  sought  to  err  rather  on  the  side 
of  a  prosaic  simplicity  than  on  that  of 
an  afiected  and  pseudo-poetic  jargon.” 
Most  readers  will  agree  that  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  when  they  read  such  lines  as  the 
following.  Oedipus  remarks  upon  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  death  of  his  putative  father: 
“So  he  died  of  sickness,  it  seems, — poor 
old  man.”  Phaedra’s  nurse  reproaches 
her:  “What  is  this  love  of  hunting,  and 
you  a  lady!”  Theseus’  “Hippolytus  has 
dared  to  rape  my  wife”  is  a  vulgarism 
unwarranted  by  the  Greek.  There  are  in¬ 
accuracies  such  as  “heavy-winged”  for 
“swift-winged”  (p.  48),  and  “fold  his 
hands”  for  “spread  his  hands  upward” 
(p.  218),  and  unexplained  omissions  of 
lines  (p.  42  and  196)  which  will  trouble 
those  familiar  with  the  originals.  The 
uninitiated  will  not  be  initiated  through 
this  book. — Uoyd  W.  Daly.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

*  Florencio  Sinchez,  Luis  Vargas 
Tejada,  and  A.  Acevedo  Hernandez. 
Plays  of  the  Southern  Americas  (in 
translation).  Stanford  University.  Dra¬ 
matists’  Alliance.  1942. — Prefacing  their 
selection  of  South  American  Plays,  the 
editors  decline  to  suggest  “that  the  gen¬ 
res  represented  are  the  best  or  the  most 
characteristic  to  be  found.”  This  is  com¬ 
forting  indeed,  since  even  the  staunch¬ 
est  adherent  of  Good  Neighbor  Policy 
will  find  it  hard  to  wax  enthusiastic 
over  the  three  plays  chosen.  Two  of 
them,  however,  we  are  told,  “are  famous 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  their 
respective  countries.” 

La  Gringa  (The  Foreign  Girl),  by 
Florencio  Sinchez,  deals  with  the  con¬ 
flict  between  native  Argentine  farmers 
and  “gringos,”  foreigners,  here  repre¬ 
sented  by  Italian  immigrants.  A  native 
Argentinian,  degenerate,  lazy,  and  with¬ 
out  will-power,  is  confronted  with  a 
hard-working,  determined  Italian,  and 
is  eventually  compelled  to  sell  out  to 
the  despised  “gringo.”  Yet  the  Italian’s 
daughter,  the  “gringa”  of  the  tide,  is 
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in  love  with  the  son  of  a  native  farmer. 
The  young  people  finally  bring  about 
a  reconciliation  between  the  two  oppos¬ 
ing  groups.  Their  union  is  a  symbol  of 
a  happier  future,  when  all  differences 
between  natives  and  immigrants  will 
have  ceased  to  exist  and  a  new  Argentine 
people  will  be  formed  out  of  originally 
divergent  elements.  The  story,  told  in 
rather  conventional  theatrical  terms,  suf¬ 
fers  from  a  solution  the  reader  has  fore¬ 
seen  long  before  it  eventually  occurs. — 
The  one-act  play  Las  Convulsiones  (My 
Poor  Nerves),  by  Luis  Vargas  Tejada, 
was  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century.  The  preface  assures  us  that  “it 
is  brilliandy  original  in  things  which 
translation  can  only  suggest:  witty  pat¬ 
ter  of  rhyme,  and  a  barrage  of  glorious 
puns.’’  These  features  being  absent,  we 
have  a  situation  taken  from  Moli^re’s  Le 
MSdecin  malgrS  lui,  albeit  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  solution.  Cirilo,  a  cynic,  idler  and 
philanderer,  whose  dissolute  life  has  led 
him  to  the  verge  of  crime  (he  boasts  of 
his  being  a  card-sharper),  tries  to  seduce 
the  lovely  Crispina  who,  in  her  inno¬ 
cence,  has  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  the 
dangerous  but  charming  suitor.  In  her 
desperate  desire  to  see  him,  she  feigns 
madness,  plunging  into  fits  of  rage — the 
“convulsiones”  of  the  title — on  every 
possible  occasion.  Finally  Cirilo  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  entering  her  house  disguised  as 
a  doctor  but  is  exposed  and  turned  over 
to  the  authorities.  Thus,  the  litde  play 
is  designed  to  present  a  “moral  lesson.” 
The  author’s  social  criticism  is  expressed 
in  numerous  attacks  on  contemporary 
manners,  and  in  true  Molieresque  vein 
he  also  lashes  out  at  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion.  The  translator  suggests  that  the 
play  “should  be  translated  at  some  time 
into  verse  of  the  quality  of  the  English 
libretdst,  W.  S.  Gilbert.”  Undl  this  is 
done,  it  will  be  better  to  withhold  final 
judgment.  As  the  play  appears  now,  it 
is  of  litde  interest,  except  for  its  descrip¬ 
tions  of  social  life  in  the  Colombia  of 
one  hundred  years  ago. — Cabrerita,  a 
one-act  play  by  A.  Acevedo  Hernindez, 
written  at  the  beginning  of  our  century, 
can  hardly  be  called  a  play  in  the  proper 


sense.  The  short  and  loosely  connected 
scenes  present  a  series  of  shady  charac¬ 
ters  in  an  inn  of  ill  repute.  The  only 
decent  being  is  Isabel,  a  girl  from  a 
fine  family  but  compelled  for  economic 
reasons  to  work  in  these  dreary  sur¬ 
roundings.  Cabrerita,  a  young  man,  for¬ 
merly  rich  but  now  impoverished  and 
disillusioned,  is  in  love  with  Isabel  and 
hopes  to  rebuild  his  life  through  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  girl’s  pure  love.  The 
author  has  not  bothered  with  any  con- 
sideradons  of  stage-technique.  The  back¬ 
ground  of  his  characters  as  well  as  their 
mutual  reladons  are  merely  indicated; 
things  happen  without  the  slightest  at¬ 
tempt  at  motivadon;  true  to  the  time- 
honored  tradition  of  the  Spanish 
“sainete,”  the  endre  cast  starts  singing 
and  dancing  as  the  curtain  finally  falls. 
Yet,  Acevedo  Hernindez  did  create  an 
atmosphere  of  compelling  strength* 
Moreover,  his  characters  appeal  to  our 
human  interest  every  minute  they  are 
on  the  stage.  The  unquesdonable  abil¬ 
ity  to  draw  a  few  well-rounded  figures, 
however,  does  not  make  up  for  the  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  dramatic  structure. 

The  Dramadsts’  Alliance  of  Stanford 
University  is  to  be  thanked  for  its  at¬ 
tempt  to  introduce  at  least  some  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  litde  known  drama  of 
Latin  America.  The  three  plays,  despite 
their  numerous  imperfecdons,  are  inter- 
esdng  for  the  student  of  South  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  and  culture.  However,  one 
may  doubt  whether  they  will  be  a  living 
contribudon  to  our  theater. — Henry 
Schnitzler.  University  of  California. 

*  Charles  De  Coster.  The  Glorious 
Adventures  of  Tyl  Ulenspiegl. 
Translated  by  Allan  Ross  Macdougall. 
Illustradons  by  Frans  Masereel.  New 
York.  Pantheon  Books.  1943.  496  pages. 
$3.50. — Belgium’s  epic  novel,  first  pub¬ 
lished  seventy-six  years  ago,  is  omred 
for  the  first  dme  to  the  general  English 
public  in  a  spirited  and  well-illustrated 
version.  “Un  peuple  se  meurt  quand  il 
ne  connait  plus  son  pass6,”  declared  De 
Coster,  as  he  chose  for  his  masterpiece 
the  struggle  for  independence  from 
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Spanish  tyranny.  His  aim  was  to  revive 
yesterday  to  prepare  tomorrow.  Twice 
in  our  time  his  country  has  heard  and 
answered  the  call.  The  translation  is  the 
more  timely  as  it  reveals  to  English 
readers  the  heroic  and  unforgotten  past 
of  a  tiny  ally.  “Harsh  winds  and 
droughty  make  all  the  trees  of  the  land 
of  my  ancestors  to  perish  rather  than 
let  freedom  of  thought  be  condemned 
to  death  under  their  shade,”  is  the  motto 
left  to  Ulenspiegl  by  his  martyred 
father.  Throughout  the  story  scenes  of 
horror  alternate  with  jubilant  escapades 
in  which  the  hero  outwits  and  flouts  the 
oppressor  much  as  his  descendants  are 
doing  today.  Whoever  would  know  the 
worth  and  the  cost  of  freedom  or  seek 
comfort  in  dark  hours  when  it  is  threat¬ 
ened  by  despots  should  read  this  book. 
— Bcnj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

®  Ivan  Krylov.  Russian  Fables.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Sir  Bernard  Pares.  London. 
Penguin  Elooks.  1942.  88  pages. — The 
most  authentic  and  idiomatic  Russian 
may  be  found  in  Krylov’s  fables.  Most 
of  their  phrases  have  become  an  insep¬ 
arable  part  of  Russian  speech.  During 
the  First  World  War  Sir  Bernard  Parcs, 
with  the  Russian  army  in  the  trenches, 
translated  Krylov  as  a  diversion,  in 
which  work  the  common  soldiers  helped 
him  not  a  little.  Now  the  enterprising 
Penguin  Books  has  republish^  the 
translation,  with  the  helpful  innovation 
of  presenting  the  Russian  and  English 
version  side  by  side.  As  a  result  one  can 
better  judge  the  translator’s  extraordi¬ 
nary  skill  and  relative  faithfulness  to  the 
original.  For  students  of  the  Russian 
language  the  advantage  is  obvious.  Let 
us  hope  for  an  American  reprint  edition. 
—A.  K. 

^  Dr.  Hans  Fresc.  Das  deutsche  Buck 
in  AmerH(a.  Obersetzungen  dcr 
Jahre  1918-1935.  Zculenroda  (Thiir.) 
Bernhard  Sporn.  1937.  86  pages. — This 
brochure  represents  the  investigation  of 
an  “Amcrika-Dcutschcr”  who  once 
taught  in  a  New  York  college.  It  is  un¬ 
satisfactory  and,  in  some  instances, 


shoddy  scholarship.  The  author’s  main 
regret  is  that  the  publication  and  criti¬ 
cism  of  German  books  in  America  is 
not  inspired  by  the  ideals  of  the  Nazi 
renaissance.  He  finds  our  criticism 
bound  hand  and  foot  by  capitalist  in¬ 
stitutions  and  by  the  traditions  of  Puri¬ 
tanism  and  democracy.  “Amcrikanischc 
Kritik”  consists  of  what  individual  re¬ 
viewers  say  in  the  New  Yor/(^  Times 
and  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 
to  the  columns  of  which  the  author  limits 
his  study.  Even  this  limited  source  ma¬ 
terial  is  not  always  adequately  sum¬ 
marized  and  the  writer  of  this  note  was 
able  to  check  at  least  one  instance  of 
glaring  misrepresentation.  In  reality  the 
tide  applies  only  to  the  appended  sta- 
tisdes,  which  cover  in  rather  orderly 
fashion  the  translated  German  books 
published  in  the  United  States  between 
1918  and  1935.— IF.  A.  W. 

*  Unser  Kampf  gegen  Hitler.  Mexico. 

“Freies  Deutschland.”  (Alemania 
Libre,  Movimiento  Antinazi,  Apartado 
10214).  1943.  195  pages. — TTiis  short¬ 
hand  report  of  the  First  Congress  of  the 
“Free  C^rmany”  Movement  in  Mexico 
is  full  of  interesdng  facts  about  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  Free  Germans  in  the 
United  Nations’  struggle  to  defeat  Hitler 
as  well  as  about  the  activities  of  the  Free 
Germany  movement  against  the  Axis’ 
Fifth  Column.  Part  of  the  book  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  description  of  the  cultural 
work  of  the  movement;  the  monthly 
magazine,  Freies  Deutschland,  and  the 
Blacky  Booh^  of  the  Nazi  Terror,  as  well 
as  other  books  and  publications  in  Ger¬ 
man,  written  by  anti-fascist  German  au¬ 
thors,  are  discussed.  Of  interest  are  par¬ 
ticularly  Paul  Merker’s  statements  alx>ut 
the  responsibility  of  the  German  people, 
reparations  of  war  damages,  the  fight 
against  anti-Semitism,  Leo  Zucker- 
mann’s  guide  through  the  legislation 
against  enemy  aliens,  and  Wolter’s  study 
of  the  cultural  and  social  activities  of 
the  anti-fascist  Germans  in  Mexico.  A 
documentary  volume  which  will  take  a 
prominent  place  among  the  multiplying 
studies  of  the  international  minority 
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movements. — Joseph  S.  RouceJ(.  Hof- 
stra  College. 

^  Paul  Reimann.  Ueber  realistische 
Kunstauffassung.  London.  “Ein- 
heit.”  1943.  86  pages.  5  shillings. — Paul 
Reimann,  a  German  from  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  has  written  extensively  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  literary  criticism  and  history. 
In  this  very  condensed  study  he  tries  to 
give  a  concise  picture  of  the  principles 
on  which  realistic  art  and  art  criticism 
(in  the  literary  held)  are  bound  to  be 
based.  Reimann  uses  his  great  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  classical  literature  of  Ger¬ 
many  to  present  Goethe’s  and  Heine’s 
ideas  on  a  realistic  method  of  creative 
writing.  Then  he  deals  with  the  Rus¬ 
sian  realistic  school  of  the  19th  century 
(Byelinski  and  Tchernishevski);  finally 
he  outlines  the  realistic  method  as  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  followers  of  the  Socialist 
Realism.  Of  special  interest  are  the  chap¬ 
ters  Staff  und  Inhdt,  Die  Entwidffung 
der  Form,  W irhlich\eit  und  Kunst, 
Psychologie  und  Kunst  and  Die  gesell- 
schaftliche  Rolle  der  Kunst. — F.  C. 
Weisl{opf.  New  York  City. 

^  E.  L.  Stahl,  Editor.  Goethe’s  "Die 
Leiden  des  jungen  Werthers."  Ox¬ 
ford.  Blackwell.  1942.  6  s. — The  Intro¬ 
duction  to  this  text  is  to  a  great  extent 
occupied  with  general  literary  history 
problems  out  of  which  the  theme  of 
Werther  evolves,  namely  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  new  creed  of  the  personality 
since  the  days  of  the  Renaissance  and 
the  Reformation  and  the  dilemma  be¬ 
tween  Rationalism  and  man’s  emotion 
and  intuition.  The  evolution  of  Goethe’s 
life  from  his  Leipzig  days  to  those  of 
the  Sturm  und  Drang  period  in  Sesen- 
heim,  Wetzlar,  etc.,  is  also  thrown  into 
proper  perspective.  Of  special  interest  is 
Stahl’s  reference  to  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Rousseau’s  oudook  and  Goethe’s. 
“St.  Preux  .  .  .  can  renounce  whereas 
Werther  cannot”  (p.  XIV).  The  re¬ 
mark:  “Werther  is  the  last  product  of 
the  youthful  stage  of  Goethe’s  develop¬ 
ment  as  a  poet”  (p.  XXI)  appears  to  us, 
as  it  stands,  hardly  justified  in  relation 
to  Goethe’s  Storm  and  Stress  poetry. 


And  can  one  really  say  that  Goethe’s 
Werther  is  “the  first  modern  product  of 
German  literature  to  win  recognition  be¬ 
yond  the  frontiers  of  Germany”  and  “the 
first  to  evoke  more  than  contemporary 
interest”  (p.  XXX).  We  only  refer  to 
B.  Q.  Morgan’s  monumental  bibliogra¬ 
phy  German  Literature  in  English 
Translation  1481-1927  with  supplement 
embracing  the  years  1928-1935,  (second 
Edition,  Stanford  University  1938);  see 
Morgan’s  chapters  on  Wieland  (Aga- 
thon),  Gellert,  etc. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  edition  will  be 
found  most  useful,  especially  at  times 
when  foreign  editions  are  unavailable. 
— A.  Gloss.  University  of  Bristol,  Eng¬ 
land. 

*  Zunschen  Gestem  und  Morgen. 

Neue  osterreichische  Gedichte.  Lon¬ 
don.  Austrian  Centre,  Young  Austria. 
1942.  2/6. — This  slender  volume  is  the 
second  collection  of  Austrian  poetry  pub¬ 
lished  in  England  since  the  Anschluss, 
the  earlier  group  having  been  entided 
Die  V ertriebenen.  All  the  authors  rep¬ 
resented  are  not  Austrian  by  birth,  but 
all  have  spent  formadve  years  in  that 
country.  With  the  exception  of  Berthold 
Viertel  and  Franz  Werfel,  few  of  these 
poets  are  internationally  known.  But 
theirs  are  strong  voices,  and  they  have  a 
message  in  the  immense  tribulation  that 
has  become  our  desdny.  Verse  born  of 
Immigradon — ^“zwischen  gestern  und 
morgen” — has  become  a  poetry  of  faith 
and  hope.  It  can  be  splendid  and  power¬ 
ful.  Love  of  woman  and  love  of  country, 
the  horrors  and  comradeships  of  the  con- 
centradon  camp,  blackout  and  the  falling 
of  bombs,  art  and  landscape,  and  the 
firm  confidence  of  final  victory,  find  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  verses  here  collected. 
Thus  Jura  Soyfer,  who  at  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen  contributed  to  the  Vienna  labor 
organ  Lachen  linl(s,  and  who  died  in 
1939: 

Sei  ein  Mann,  Kamerad, 

Bleib  ein  Mensch,  Kamerad, 

Mach  game  Arbeit, 

Pac\  an,  Kamerad^ 

Denn  Arbeit,  Arbeit  macht  freil 
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and  Ernst  Waldinger,  (born  in  1896, 
volunteered  in  the  first  World  War,  and 
was  severely  wounded,  has  lived  in  the 
United  States  since  1938): 

.  .  .  und  find  gleich  ihr,  mich  muhend 
in  der  Feme, 

in  Liedem  neu  das  Land,  das  ich  verlor. 
— Use  Cohnen.  London,  England. 

*  I.  Kykkotis.  English-Greel^  and 
Greel(-English  Dictionary.  London. 
Lund  Humphries.  1942.  viii-f-704  pages. 
$5.00. — Modern  Greek-English  diction¬ 
aries  can  be  very  disappointing,  for 
they,  like  the  Greeks  themselves,  “have 
a  word  for  it,”  but  more  often  than  not 
it  is  a  word  that  will  not  be  understood 
by  the  person  on  whom  you  try  it.  How¬ 
ever  vain  and  futile  the  Demotic-Purist 
controversy  may  be,  both  levels  do  exist 
in  the  language,  and  lexicographers  can¬ 
not  neglect  either.  Kykkotis  has  here 
produced  the  most  usable  dictionary  that 
has  come  into  my  hands.  It  includes  an 
extensive  vocabulary  of  demotic  as  well 
as  purist  words.  Though  it  would  have 
added  considerably  to  the  bulk  of  the 
book,  it  would  have  been  helpful  if  the 
two  had  been  somehow  distinguished. 

Where  so  much  is  given  it  is  thankless 
to  ask  for  more,  but  a  second  edition 
might  well  be  improved  by  a  more 
thorough  checking  of  the  two  vocabu¬ 
laries  against  one  another  with  a  view 
to  supplementing  both.  E.g.  the  greeting 
“tata”  is  translated  by  iasou,  but  iasou 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  section, 
while  “broom”  is  translated  by  saro~ 
thron,  but  not  by  the  demotic  word 
s\oupa  which  is  in  this  case  given  in 
the  Greek  section. 

A  gazetteer  of  Geographical  and 
Proper  Nouns  is  added  along  with 
sketches  of  English  and  Greek  gram¬ 
mar,  the  latter  of  which  will  be  ^und 
especially  helpful  for  the  information  it 
contains  on  the  verb.  The  pocket  size 
edition,  which  is  also  available,  differs 
from  that  in  8mo  here  referred  to  only 
in  size  of  page,  of  print,  and  in  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  grammatical  sketches. — 
Uoyd  W.  Ddy.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 


^  Domani:  rivista  trimestrale.  No.  1 
Ap. — Giugno.  1943.  Posadas  1041. 
Buenos  Aires.  $2.50  a  year  foreign  sub¬ 
scription. — Paolo  Vita-Finzi  and  his 
collaborators  have  bravely  started  their 
Review  as  a  gesture  of  hope  and  faith 
in  a  better  future  for  Italy.  In  this  first 
number  they  repudiate  Fascism  and  pub¬ 
lish  a  fine,  ambitious  program  for  the 
reorganization  of  their  country  which, 
while  denying  Communistic  inspiration, 
owes  something  to  Russian  social  ex¬ 
periments  and  perhaps  more  to  our  own 
nearly  dead  New  Deal,  though  more 
boldly  conceived  than  that.  The  editor 
and  his  contributors  are  strongly  pro- 
ally,  democratic  and  intelligently  far¬ 
sighted  in  the  emphasis  they  lay  on  edu¬ 
cation  and  health,  and  on  the  need  for 
a  world  community  in  which  Italy  may 
play  a  dignified  and  important  part. 
Their  love  for  their  country  is  patent 
on  every  page,  their  shame  and  grief 
over  Italy’s  ^trayal  into  the  hands  of 
the  Nazi  monsters  is  quite  as  evident. 

Someone  should  call  Amgot’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  Review.  Even  more  impor¬ 
tant,  many  of  us  North  Americans 
should  support  so  promising  a  venture 
by  getting  libraries  and  individuals  to 
subscribe  to  it  without  delay,  for  its 
existence  depends  on  such  support. — 
Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 

*  Domenico  Giulotti.  Jacopone  da 
Todi.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1939.  238 
pages.  4  lire. — ^Very  seldom  does  a  book 
intended  as  a  commentary  on  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  a  poet  become,  like  this  work  on 
Jacopone  da  Todi,  a  splendid  autobi¬ 
ography.  Jacopone’s  Laudi  offer  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  illustration  of  his  entire 
life.  Jacopone  was  before  the  appearance 
of  Dante  the  greatest  “mystic”  poet  of 
the  Italian  Middle  Ages,  the  most 
uniquely  religious  man  of  his  thirteenth 
century.  The  poems  about  his  parents, 
even  before  his  birth,  the  poems  on  his 
profligate  life  as  a  student  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Bologna,  about  his  mundane 
career  as  a  lawyer,  about  the  crisis  that 
resulted  in  his  conversion,  the  poems 
which  shout  his  hatred  for  his  sins  and 
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sing  his  love  for  the  adorable  vision  of 
God,  are  grouped  together  by  the  critic 
and  linked  by  comments  with  such  skill 
and  understanding  that  the  result  is  a 
moving  and  vital  contribution  to  the  rich 
literature  on  the  “Giullare  di  Dio,”  sin¬ 
ner  and  Saint,  Jacopone  da  Todi. — Ana- 
deta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

^  Roberto  Marcolongo.  Leonardo  Da 
Vinci,  artista  -  scienziato.  Milano. 
Hoepli.  1939.  341  pages.  12  lire.  Illus¬ 
trated. — The  literature  on  Leonardo  is 
immense.  Artists  and  men  of  letters, 
critics  and  historians,  have  written  about 
this  excellent  artist,  this  magnificent 
man,  learned  writers  have  evaluated  his 
importance  as  a  scientist.  But  his  entire 
encyclopedic  creation  has  rarely  been 
presented  in  one  volume.  This  book, 
which  was  published  in  the  year  when 
the  great  Italian  was  honored  in  Milan 
with  a  superb  “one-man”  exposition, 
presents  him  in  his  manifold  artistic  and 
scientific  activities,  as  a  phenomenon  of 
the  proud  period  of  the  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance.  The  first  four  chapters  tell  his 
life,  and  give  the  history  of  his  paintings, 
sculptures  and  scientific  discoveries.  In 
what  follows,  the  characteristics  of  his 
art  and  the  extraordinary  adventures  of 
his  manuscripts  are  considered.  The  final 
chapters  furnish  a  synthesis  of  his  sci¬ 
entific  investigations.  The  presentation 
is  easy  and  agreeable,  free  from  intricate 
formulae,  technicalities  and  abstractions. 
Any  person  of  culture  can  understand 
and  enjoy  the  book.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
Hoepli  Publishing  House  that  issued  a 
work  of  such  timeless  value  under  the 
Mussolini  regime. — Anacleta  Candida 
Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

*  Giovanni  Gentile.  Poesia  e  Filosofia 
di  Giacomo  Leopardi.  Firenze.  San- 
soni.  1939.  55  pages.  8  lire. — In  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  centenary  of  Leo¬ 
pardi’s  death,  the  influential  critic  Gio¬ 
vanni  Gentile  examines  the  progress  of 
Imperial  Italy  during  the  days  when 
Leopardi  sang  of  his  Patria  in  chains; 
and  wonders,  had  Leopardi  lived  till 
1848  or  till  the  present,  if  he  might  not 


have  been  cured  of  his  pessimism.  This 
line  of  reasoning  was  of  course  inserted 
“ad  usum  delphini.”  But  when  he  has 
done  this  chore.  Professor  Gentile 
plunges  into  a  profitable  analysis  of  the 
nature  of  Leopardi’s  spirit.  One  passage, 
in  particular,  in  which  the  critic  dis¬ 
cusses  the  mystic  moments  when  Leo¬ 
pardi  placates  the  fierce  contrasts  be¬ 
tween  his  stubborn  subjectivism  and  the 
infinite  reality  of  the  Eternal  All,  is 
criticism  of  the  most  penetrating  clair¬ 
voyance. 

Giovanni  Gentile,  the  philosopher  who 
wrote  the  Atto  Puro,  does  not  find  a  well 
marked  philosophy  in  Leopardi.  But  an 
analysis  of  the  Operette  Morali  and  the 
most  revealing  lines  of  the  poems  con¬ 
firms  Gentile  in  the  conviction  that  a 
poet  of  the  type  of  Leopardi  can  not  help 
being  a  philosopher.  He  explains  that  the 
essence  of  poetry  is  not  in  the  thought  of 
the  poet,  but  in  his  attitude  toward 
thinking,  not  in  the  world  that  he  sees, 
but  in  the  manner  in  which  he  sees  and 
accepts  it,  makes  it  vibrandy  a  part  of 
his  being.  To  understand  the  philoso- 

{)her  Leopardi,  says  Gentile,  one  must 
ook  into  the  poet’s  eyes,  where  his  secret 
emotions  tremble  and  suffer,  where  his 
philosophy  and  his  poetry  are  one. — 
Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  Col¬ 
lege. 

*  Anton  Francesco  Grazzini.  La  Stre¬ 
ga.  Firenze.  Libreria  Teatrale.  1939. 
79  pages.  3  lire. — During  the  fifth  season 
of  the  Florence  Music  Festival,  in  1939, 
appeared  a  charming  edition  of  the 
Witch  of  Grazzini,  surnamed  Lasca, 
(1503-1584),  Academician  of  the  Cnisca 
and  writer  of  short  stories  and  farces. 
The  comedy  was  presented  in  the  open 
air,  against  the  mediaeval  background 
of  the  ancient  Piazza  Peruzzi,  and  was 
enthusiastically  received.  The  zestfully 
tangled  plot  involves  abductions,  in¬ 
trigues,  witchcraft,  culminating  in  a 
number  of  weddings  and  in  general  re¬ 
joicing.  The  text  is  provided  with  use¬ 
ful  footnotes,  by  which  the  lively  play 
is  clarified  and  made  instructive  as  weU 
as  amusing.  An  introduction  in  four 
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languages,  Italian,  French,  German  and 
English,  gives  a  summary  of  the  piece. 
The  litde  book  would  make  a  valuable 
addition  to  any  library  which  concerns 
itself  with  the  drama  and  with  com¬ 
parative  literature. — Anacleta  Candida 
Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

*  Nowa  Polska,  a  monthly  journal 
(New  Poland),  now  in  its  second 

volume,  published  in  London  by  a  group 
of  Polish  writers. 

After  making  its  d^but  in  April  1942 
with  a  “keynote”  article  on  Historical 
Revisionism  and  the  Rebuilding  of  Pol¬ 
ish  Thinking  by  Professor  Olgierd 
G6rka  of  the  Jan  Casimir  University  in 
Lw6w,  leader  of  the  historical  revision¬ 
ists  (that  is  to  say  the  “realists”  and  re- 
pudiators  of  the  Sienkiewicz  tradition), 
this  journal  has  continued  to  be  one  of 
the  most  thoughtful,  well  written  and 
consistently  progressive  of  the  many 
publications  now  appearing  from  the 
Polish  exiles  in  London  and  New  York. 
The  very  names  of  its  leading  contribu¬ 
tors  arc  a  guarantee  of  its  quality:  Wit- 
din,  Kuncewiezowa,  Tuwim  and  Ba- 
lihski  in  the  held  of  pure  literature; 
Slonimski,  Estrcichcr,  Kunccwicz  iuid 
Poznahski  in  the  realm  of  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  comment;  PruszyAski  and  Piskor 
in  the  field  of  journalisdc  reminiscence. 
In  recent  issues  the  journal  has  given 
much  space  to  the  findings  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  European  Planning  Board  and  to 
constructive  programs  for  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  Europe  after  the  war. — Arthur 
Prudden  C^eman.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

*  Gilberto  Osorio  dc  Andrade.  AmS- 
rica  Hispdnica  e  America  Saxdnica. 

Recife  (Brazil).  Dirctorio  Acadcmico 
da  Faculdade  dc  Dircito  dc  Recife.  1943. 
58  pages. — A  lecture  delivered  before 
the  school  of  law  of  the  beautiful  city 
of  Recife,  on  November  21,  1942,  in  the 
presence  of  the  entire  American  con¬ 
sular  corps,  as  a  good-will  gesture  to  all 
the  Republics  of  the  continent.  The 
paper  is  dedicated  to  the  distinguished 
Brazilian  Gilberto  Frcyrc,  whom  Louis 


Hanke  has  jusdy  denominated  a  “Bra¬ 
zilian  social  historian.”  It  is  stimulating 
and  heartening.  The  speaker  advocates 
the  encouragement  of  a  harmonious 
union  of  all  the  American  states,  and  a 
more  comprehensive  assimilation  of  the 
indigenous  clement  into  the  American 
structure.  The  lecture  is  notable  for  the 
elegance  and  clarity  of  its  style.  It  seems 
to  us  however  that  its  title  should  have 
been:  “America  Ibirica  c  America  Sax¬ 
dnica.” — Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  Jose  Maria  Latino  Coclho.  Elogio 

Historico  de  JosS  Bonifdcio  de  An- 

drada  e  Silva.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Edi^oes 
Livros  dc  Portugal.  1942.  255  pages. — 
Latino  Coelho  writing  of  Jos^  Bonificio 
was  a  republican  writing  of  a  monarch¬ 
ist,  a  Portuguese  writing  of  the  Brazilian 
who  drew  from  Dom  Pedro  the  famous 
Fico,  separating  the  two  countries  for¬ 
ever.  Written  less  than  a  half  century 
after  Bonificio’s  death,  the  account  was 
free  from  bitterness;  free  also,  and  this 
is  more  difficult,  from  condescending 
generosity.  Afrdnio  Peixoto,  who  writes 
the  lengthy  introduction,  sees  in  the 
elogios  on  Magalhaes,  Camoes,  Castilho, 
etc.,  precursors  of  the  popular  biography. 
The  present  edition  continues  the  slow 
disinterment  of  the  elogios  from  living 
death  in  periodicals. — Consuelo  Howatt. 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

*  Cavalciro  dc  Oliveira.  Cartas.  Lis¬ 

boa.  Si  da  Costa.  1942.  242  pages. 
12$50. — ^Francisco  Xavier  dc  Oliveira 
was  born  in  Lisbon  in  1702.  His  father 
was  secretary  to  the  Portuguese  ambas¬ 
sador  at  the  court  of  Vienna.  On  his 
father’s  death  he  succeeded  to  this  post. 
But  on  account  of  his  independent  char¬ 
acter  and  radical  views  at  variance  with 
those  of  his  chief,  he  did  not  long  retain 
it.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  outside 
of  Portugal,  dying  in  London  in  1783. 
He  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  Don 
Juan,  many  of  the  ladies  involved  be¬ 
ing  of  the  Portuguese  nobility.  He  was 
well  read  in  the  classics  and  the  letters 
which  we  have  before  us  abound  in  quo¬ 
tations  from  the  Greek  philosophers,  the 
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Roman  poets  and  the  Bible.  The  letters 
are  on  various  topics,  but  all  are  of  an 
informal  personal  nature.  Many  of  them 
are  to  ladies  and  treat  of  love,  but  only 
in  an  impersonal  way.  Some  deal  with 
literary  matters.  One  advises  a  friend  to 
abstain  from  fighting  a  duel,  and  a  few 
are  letters  of  thanks  for  gifts.  The  letters 
are  readable,  though  touched  at  times 
with  the  artificial  style  characteristic  of 
the  period. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas. 

*  Jaime  Cortesao.  O  que  o  povo  canta 
em  Portugal.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Livros 

de  Portugal,  Ltda.  1942.  320  pages. — 
This  compilation  of  folk-lore  poetry  and 
music  covers  a  wide  field.  The  author 
has  other  similar  books  to  his  credit,  for 
example,  Cancioneiro  popular,  and 
Cantigas  do  povo.  The  first  part  contains 
chapters  on  the  origin  of  popular  Por¬ 
tuguese  folk  songs,  the  influence  of  Bra¬ 
zil  on  Portuguese  popular  music,  and 
a  division  of  his  selections  into  some  fif¬ 
teen  classes,  including  religious  poems, 
those  on  man  and  nature,  of  unrequited 
love  and  sadness,  and  others.  There  fol¬ 
low  about  200  pages  devoted  to  the  texts 
of  the  poems  and  songs.  Toward  the  end 
are  a  number  of  the  songs  set  to  music. 
There  is  a  bibliography  of  the  varied 
sources  from  which  the  selections  have 
been  drawn. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

*  Guilherme  Figueiredo.  Miniatura 
de  Historia  da  Musica.  Rio  de 

Janeiro.  Edigao  da  Casa  do  Estudante 
do  Brasil.  1942.  240  pages. — The  author 
of  this  extremely  interesting  book  is  a 
poet  (Um  violino,  na  sombra),  a  novel¬ 
ist  (Trinta  anos  sent  paisagem ),  a  drama¬ 
tist  (Napoleao,  Lisistrata,  Biografia  do 
herdi.  Lady  Godiva).  He  made  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  translation  of  Andr>6  Maurois* 
Chateaubriand.  This  new  book  of  his, 
dedicated  to  the  eminent  Brazilian 
musicologist  Mario  de  Andrade,  is  ad¬ 
dressed,  according  to  the  author,  **to 
those  who  wish  a  rapid  panorama  of  the 
history  of  music,  without  technical 
studies  or  theoretical  analyses.”  It  is  a 


work  of  popularization,  intended  for  a 
public  without  great  pretentions.  A  care¬ 
ful  reading  of  it  reveals,  however,  that 
it  furnishes  more  than  the  author’s  mod¬ 
est  statement  claims.  Its  synthetic  chap¬ 
ters  constitute  a  summary  of  his  vast 
erudition,  supported  as  it  is  by  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  art  of  music,  which  he 
clarifies  from  its  beginnings  down  to  our 
own  time,  with  notably  a  keen  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Brazilian  authorities  on  the 
subject  (especially  Carlos  Gomes,  Lco- 
poldo  Miguez,  Alberto  Nepomuceno, 
Henrique  Oswald,  Delgado  de  Carval¬ 
ho,  Os^r  Lorenzo  Fernandes,  Francisco 
Mignone,  Hector  Villalobos).  Sr.  Fi- 
gueiredo’s  evaluation  of  Villalobos  seems 
to  us  a  little  unfair.  There  is  no  question, 
on  the  whole,  that  Villalobos  is  one  of 
our  greatest  American  composers,  a  fact 
which  the  author  of  this  book  is  not 
quite  willing  to  concede. — Gastdn 
Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  Manoelito  de  Ornellas.  Simbolos 
bdrbaros.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do 
Globo.  1943.  166  pages. — The  author  of 
this  handsomely  printed  book  is  a  poet, 
a  journalist,  an  essayist  and  a  lecturer  of 
high  culture.  This  work  consists  of  6 
essays,  with  the  titles:  O  rdpsodo  bdr- 
baro;  Caminhos  do  modernismo;  O 
cisne  branco  do  simbolismo;  Dois  gi- 
gantes;  Santo  e  heroi  das  tabas;  Tra- 
diqdes  e  simbolos.  In  Caminhos  do  mo¬ 
dernismo,  one  of  the  richest  and  solidest 
sections  of  the  book,  the  author  records 
with  intelligence  and  erudition  the  ar¬ 
tistic  renaissance  which  in  Brazil,  as 
throughout  nearly  all  of  Latin  America, 
occurred  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
year  1922,  and  which  was  an  effort  to 
appreciate,  interpret,  and  assimilate  the 
general  advances  in  thought  and  art 
achieved  during  that  enthusiastic  period. 
In  Brazil  this  movement  involved  a  suc¬ 
cessful  adaptation  of  the  new  conquests 
to  the  peculiarities  of  Brazilian  psychol¬ 
ogy.  Tlic  most  illustrious  names  in  this 
noble  campaign  are  those  of  Gra^a 
Aranha,  Ronald  de  Carvalho,  Renato 
Almeida,  H6ctor  Villalobos,  and  others 
which  he  mentions  but  we  cannot.  Very 
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interesting  also  is  the  essay  dealing  with 
the  poetry  of  Alceu  Wamosy,  a  section 
which  is  rich  also  in  names  and  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  Brazilian  literature  of  yester¬ 
day. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Monteviseo. 

M  Raimundo  Marais.  Cosmorama.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Pongetti.  1940. 148  pages. 
— ^The  author  is  a  journalist  who  seems 
to  be  able  to  write  interestingly  on  a 
variety  of  subjects.  His  first  love  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Amazon,  and  in  this  series  of 
sketches  much  is  said  about  that  mighty 
stream.  He  begins  the  book  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  an  airplane  flight  over  the  Ama¬ 
zon  valley  in  me  vicinity  of  Belem,  and 
follows  it  with  another  describing  the 
fiesta  of  the  Virgem  de  Navari  in  Belem, 
colorful  and  unique  among  religious 
celebrations.  He  devotes  other  essays  to 
Brazilian  writers  and  artists.  The  author 
is  interested  in  folklore  and  has  consid¬ 
erable  to  say  about  native  legends  and 
myths.  We  read  also  of  archaeological 
discoveries,  especially  in  ceramics.  He 
indulges  in  a  patriotic  tribute  to  the 
Brazilian  flag,  and  in  a  hymn  of  praise 
to  certain  native  trees,  all  in  a  rich  poetic 
prose,  so  that  we  must  concede  to  Sr. 
Marais  much  versatility  as  to  subject 
matter  and  skill  as  a  stylist. — Calvert  /. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Gil  Vicente.  Obras  completas.  Vol¬ 
ume  II.  Lisboa.  Si  da  Costa.  1942. 

273  pages.  I2$50. — ^The  first  volume  of 
this  edition  was  noticed  not  long  ago  in 
these  columns.  The  present  text  contains 
the  Autos  of  the  three  Barcas,  Barca  do 
Inferno,  Barca  do  Purgatdrio  and  Barca 
da  Gldria.  There  are  also  four  other 
autos  and  the  Didlago  sobre  a  Ressurrei- 
fdo.  Two  of  these  pieces  are  in  Spanish, 
the  others  in  Portuguese.  The  editor. 
Professor  Marques  Braga,  has  furnished 
valuable  foot-notes,  bibliographical  and 
explanatory,  of  difficult  passages.  Vol¬ 
umes  III  and  IV  are  to  follow  shortly. 
—Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 

*  Paulo  Correa  Lopes.  Canto  de  liber- 
taq&o.  P6rto  Alegre.  Tip.  do  Centro. 

1943.  52  pages. — This  author  had  pre¬ 


viously  published  five  books,  three  of 
verse,  one  of  short  stories,  and  one  of 
tales  for  children.  His  new  verse  collec¬ 
tion  is  notable  for  the  highly  spiritual 
character  of  the  poems.  The  poet  thus 
describes  the  “liberation”  to  which  his 
title  refers:  “Eu  ja  havia  pensao  em 
atravessar  as  portas  do  suicidio/  quando 
a  Tua  luz,  Senhor,  me  feriu  os  olhos./ 
Agora  que  encontrei  o  Teu  amor,  que 
importa  o  que  sofiri/  se  foi  o  sofrimento 
que  me  levou  junto  a  Teu  trono!”  The 
intensity  of  the  author’s  mysticism,  and 
the  imaginative  power  with  which  it  is 
expressed,  remind  one  at  times  of  Ta¬ 
gore.  The  author  includes  in  his  volume 
Portuguese  versions  of  beautiful  poems 
by  St^phane  Mallarm^,  Andr6  Spire, 
Andr^  Germain  and  others.  As  is  true 
of  so  many  Brazilian  verse  collections  of 
recent  years,  there  is  no  autochthonous 
color  or  telluric  emotion  to  these  poems; 
they  are  universal.  Their  author  has 
been  highly  spoken  of  by  such  qualified 
critics  as  Jorge  de  Lima,  Cecilia  Meireles, 
Manuel  Bandeira,  Carlos  Drummond 
de  Andrade,  etc. — Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

*  Antero  de  Quental.  Sonetos  com- 
pletos  e  poemas  escolhidos.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Edi^oes  Livros  de  Portugal. 
1942.  315  pages. — This  selection,  inevit¬ 
ably  a  personal  judgment,  is  made  by 
the  Brazilian  poet  and  critic,  Manuel 
Bandeira,  who  has  also  written  the  ex¬ 
cellent  preface.  Added  in  a  prefatory 
capacity  is  the  long  autobiographical  let¬ 
ter  written  by  Quental  to  Wilhelm 
Storck  in  1887  when  the  latter  was  at 
work  on  a  German  translation  of  the 
Sonetos.  Poems  are  included  from  all 
his  major  works  in  a  large  enough  num¬ 
ber  to  be  representative  of  that  “filho 
querido  de  Deus,  que  muito  padeceu 
porque  muito  pensou,  que  muito  amou 
porque  muito  comprehendeu,”  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  volume  is  made  up  of 
the  Sonetos,  presented  in  Quental’s  own 
arrangement  of  them  to  form  a  kind  of 
spiritual  autobiography  covering  the 
twenty-two  years  of  their  composition. 
Although  it  was  not  until  seven  years 
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later  that  the  poet  found  death  with  his 
own  hand,  in  the  Sonetos  are  expressed 
all  the  answerless  questions  which  led 
him  inevitably  to  that  action.  Included 
with  the  Sonetos  is  the  Preface  of  the 
1861  volume,  addressed  to  Joao  de  Deus, 
an  interesting  essay  on  the  psychology 
of  the  creative  process.— Co«f«e/o 
Howatt.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

*  Marques  Rebclo.  A  estrila  sohe.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Jos6  Olympio.  1939.  260 

pages. — A  girl  of  humble  birth,  beauti* 
ful  and  talented,  becomes  a  popular 
radio  singer.  But  this  triumph  is  not  at¬ 
tained  without  terrible  physical  and 
moral  harm.  Surrounded  during  her 
childhood  by  immoral  influences,  she 
nevertheless  resists  them  for  a  long  time, 
but  Anally  yields  to  temptation  and  be¬ 
comes  the  mistress  of  a  radio  magnate. 
She  applies  to  a  physician  who  formerly 
loved  and  wished  to  marry  her,  to  pro¬ 
cure  an  abortion.  He  refuses,  and  she 
has  recourse  to  an  ignorant  midwife 
who  performs  the  operation.  She  is  saved 
from  death  only  by  the  devoted  care  of 
the  old  family  doctor.  Recovering  she 
is  left  uncertain  as  to  what  her  future 
is  to  be,  and  here  the  story  ends.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  story  reflects  certain  phases  of 
life  in  the  Brazilian  metropolis.  The 
author  is  not  cynical,  and  certain  strong 
characters  who  resist  evil  and  aid  the 
fallen  lighten  the  picture.  Without 
preaching  he  has  produced  a  document 
whose  influence  must  be  salutary. — Cal¬ 
vert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Marques  Rebclo.  Stela  me  abriu  a 
porta.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do 

Globo.  1942.  173  pages.— 8$000.— Here 
is  a  new  collection  of  sketches  and  tales 
of  middle-class  life  by  the  gifted  author 
of  Oscarina.  The  people  arc  ordinary; 
the  situations  are  ordinary;  practically 
nothing  happens.  Yet  the  book  is  per¬ 
meated  with  poetry:  there  is  an  under¬ 
tone  of  gende  irony  throughout,  but  the 
dominant  note  is  one  of  deep  attach¬ 
ment  for  the  fleedng  aspects  of  every-day 
life.  There  is  no  description;  what  litdc 
action  there  is,  is  psychological,  and  the 


author  usually  conveys  it  by  means  of 
rapid,  idiomadc  dialogue.  He  reveals  a 
keen  percepdon  of  the  underlying  drama 
of  common  life,  whether  it  be  children 
playing  hooky,  workmen  preparing  for 
carnival,  or  a  mother  getting  her  chil¬ 
dren  off  to  school  and  her  husband  off 
to  work.  The  scene  is  usually  Rio,  and 
the  author  subdy,  imperceptibly  creates 
an  unmistakably  carioca  atmosphere. 
His  terse  and  concise  style,  distinedy  his 
own,  makes  him  one  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  of  contemporary  Brazilian  short 
story  writers. — Benjamin  M.  Wood- 
bridge,  Jr.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

^  P.  Axclrad.  Complete  Rumanian- 

English  Dictionary.  Philadelphia. 
David  McKay.  1942.  532  pages.  $3.00. — 
“Complete”  is  a  misnomer.  None  of  the 
modern  Rumanian  words  connected  for 
instance  with  radio,  telephone,  aviation 
or  aeroplane  are  to  be  found  in  this  dic¬ 
tionary.  Instead,  we  And  abdlutd,  trans¬ 
lated  “a  coat  of  children.”  This  Ruman¬ 
ian  term  is  not  used  today,  nor  is  the 
translation  a  model  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage. — The  pages  abound  in  errors  of 
all  kinds.  It  would  take  much  space  to 
elaborate  on  them.  SufAce  it  to  point  out 
that  even  some  of  the  introductory  pro¬ 
nunciation  and  grammar  rules  are  er¬ 
roneous.  Consider  d  pronounced  like  u 
in  English  cur,  o  like  o  in  go,  etc.  Also 
dumilor-sale  translated  theirs,  to  them. 
Or  the  verb  a  Id  given  as  a  typical  cur¬ 
rent  irregular  verb. — The  vocabulary 
excels  in  the  ancient,  obsolete,  provin¬ 
cial  or  local.  The  Arst  copyright  is  1918, 
but  the  language  included  dates  from 
the  harabd  (large  cart)  times.  This  prob¬ 
ably  explains  why  even  the  automobile 
is  missing  in  this  “complete”  dictionary. 
— Leon  Feraru.  Long  Island  University, 
Brooklyn. 

*  The  Vologda  Agricultural  Institute. 

Trudi.  Vologda.  The  People’s  Com¬ 
missariat  for  the  Meat  and  Dairy  In¬ 
dustry.  1942.  328  pages. — The  book  con¬ 
tains  twelve  articles  by  prominent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  institute  dealing  with  their 
research  work  in  their  respective  Aelds, 
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beginning  with  the  year  1913.  The  intro¬ 
ductory  article  gives  a  short  history  of 
the  Institute,  which  was  started  in  1920 
with  an  enrollment  of  ten  students  and 
had  557  students  by  1940.  The  second 
article  deals  with  the  raising  of  catde, 
the  third  and  fourth  with  the  proper 
feeding  of  chickens,  the  fifth  with  the 
breeding  of  trotters,  the  next  three  with 
the  improvement  of  various  soils,  the 
ninth  with  chicory,  and  the  last  three 
with  the  processing  of  milk  and  salted 
butter.  The  articles  include  many 
sketches  and  graphs  and  numerous 
tables  which  should  be  of  special  inter¬ 
est  to  scientists  in  comparing  their  in¬ 
vestigations  with  those  here  presented. 
— J.  Malthaner.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  Ilya  Ehrenburg.  Vaina.  (June  1941- 
April  1942)  Moskva.  Ogiz.  1942. 

381  pages.  5  rubles. — The  book  does  not 
give  a  connected  account  of  the  events 
of  World  War  II,  but  presents  short  pop¬ 
ular  sketches.  It  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  entitled:  The  Germans,  Hirelings 
(Mussolini  and  his  fascists,  Rumania, 
Retain),  Others  (underground  move¬ 
ments  and  governments  in  exile),  and 
Our  War.  For  a  background  to  the  war 
itself  short  articles  about  the  political 
and  military  leaders  and  organizations, 
boastful  speeches  and  proclamations  by 
Hitler  and  other  enemy  leaders  are  given 
and  contrasted  with  later  events.  In  the 
last  part,  the  war  itself  comes  to  the  fore¬ 
front  with  graphic  accounts  of  the  heroic 
struggle  of  the  Russian  army  and  the 
Russian  people.  The  book  closes  with  a 
note  of  hope,  although  the  future  did 
not  look  so  promising  when  these  words 
were  written;  and  it  shows  something  of 
the  magnificent,  indomitable  spirit  of  the 
Russians  which  made  possible  the  great 
victories  of  the  year  1943. — ].  Malthaner. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Andr^  Simone  and  others.  O  tye\h 
It^hto  predal  Frantsiu.  Moskva.  State 

Publishing  House.  1941.  397  pages.  6 
rubles. — A  collection  of  translations 
from  books  and  articles  by  famous 


French  and  English  writers  dealing 
with  the  fall  of  France:  Andr6  Simone. 
y accuse.  The  Men  Who  Betrayed 
France;  Gordon  Waterfield.  What  Hap¬ 
pened  to  France;  Andr^  Maurois. 
Tragedy  in  France.  An  Eye-Witness 
Account;  Andre  Gcraud  (Pertinax). 
Gamelin;  Jules  Romain.  The  Mystery  of 
Gamelin;  The  Nazi  Mystery;  Who  saved 
Fascism.  The  fall  of  France  came  so 
quickly  and  to  most  people  so  surpris¬ 
ingly  that  people  the  world  over  were 
not  satisfied  with  ascribing  it  merely  to 
a  military  defeat.  From  the  rising  Hood 
of  literature  endeavoring  to  show  the 
underlying  causes  of  this  great  disaster 
the  above  articles  and  books  were  chosen 
because  their  writers  were  able  to  get 
first-hand  information  and  insight  into 
the  military  as  well  as  political  develop¬ 
ments  during  the  critical  weeks  and 
years.  In  their  combined  form  the  ar¬ 
ticles  represent  a  powerful  indictment 
of  the  leaders  of  the  French  nation  for 
their  shortsightedness,  their  personal 
quarrels  to  the  detriment  of  effective 
measures,  their  corruption,  and  their 
downright  treasonable  neglect  of  duty. 
The  book  represents  also  an  earnest 
warning  to  any  nation  to  be  constandy 
on  guard  against  enemy  propaganda 
and  fifth-column  activities. — J.  Maltha¬ 
ner.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Dante  Alighieri.  Bozhestvennaya 
\omedia.  Translated  by  M.  Lozin¬ 
sky.  Moskva.  Gihl.  1941.  334  pages.  75 
rubles. — One  of  the  last  flashes  of  pre¬ 
war  publishing  luxuries — this  sumptu¬ 
ous  edition  of  Dante’s  Comedy,  in  a  new 
translation  by  Lozinsky,  the  excellent 
translator  of  several  plays  by  Shakes¬ 
peare.  Lozinsky,  as  is  his  wont,  is  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  original  both  in  substance  and 
form,  without  losing  poetic  quality  and 
readableness.  The  volume  opens  with  a 
reproduction  of  Rafael’s  fresco  in  the 
Vatican  (a  detail  of  Dante’s  head),  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Dora’s  illustrations.  A  solid 
essay  on  Dante  by  Dzhivelegov  precedes 
the  text,  and  substantial  comments  by 
Beletsky  for  every  canto  appear  at  the 
end  of  the  book.  Hider  has  put  a  stop 
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to  such  publications,  not  for  long,  let  us 
hope. — A.  K. 

M  Nikola  Andri£,  Editor.  Hrvats\e 
narodne  pjesme  (Croatian  National 
Songs).  Vol.  VIII.  Zagreb.  Matica 
Hrvatska.  1940. — ^For  students  who  are 
seeking  the  origins  of  Slav  heroic  poetry. 
Dr.  Andrid’s  introductory  study  will  be 
of  especial  interest.  Discovering  new  ma¬ 
terial  in  Croatian  poems  of  the  hajduks, 
he  corroborates  the  findings  of  the  young 
Serbian  literary  historian  Nikola  Bana- 
?evi£  on  the  influence  of  the  French 
chansons  de  geste  on  the  form  of  the 
Kosovo  cycle  of  the  Serbian  heroic  bal¬ 
lads.  Hitherto  it  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  Serbian  literary  historians 
that  the  Kosovo  heroic  ballads  were  a 
unique,  original  national  document  of 
the  tragedy  of  medieval  Serbia  on  the 
battlefield  of  Kosovo.  Dr.  Andris’s  sum¬ 
mary  of  his  and  BanaSevi^’s  researches 
in  explaining  how  motifs  of  French 
heroic  poetry  reached  the  Serbian  peo¬ 
ple,  assimilated  and  became  a  part  of 
its  characteristic,  national  culture  are 
worth  repeating  here. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  great 
popularity  of  French  epic  legends  spread 
to  the  neighboring  countries,  particu¬ 
larly  Italy.  Here  came  during  the  twelfth 
and  more  particularly  during  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  and  onward  numerous 
French  jongleurs  whose  songs  of  the 
legendary  French  heroes  became  even 
more  popular  in  Italy  than  in  France. 
Travelling  through  Venice,  these  sing¬ 
ers  also  reached  the  Croatian  Littoral 
and  Dalmatia.  This  cultural  influence 
of  the  Romance  West  penetrated  through 
Dalmatia  deep  into  the  Balkans,  and  me 
Croats  had  an  important  intermediary 
part  in  all  this.  Through  the  Croats  of 
the  Littoral,  some  of  the  western  literary 
motifs  penetrated  not  only  into  Serbia 
but  into  Bulgaria  and  Russia.  The  Ital¬ 
ian  jongleurs  came  to  Dubrovnik  every 
year  on  the  feast  day  of  St.  Vlaho,  and 
the  people  of  this  city  in  turn  sent  their 
artists  to  Bosnia.  Manuscripts  were  cir¬ 
culated  in  the  same  way.  It  is  only  in 
this  way  that  the  Kosovo  legend  acquired 


its  poetic  form  in  the  very  western  lit¬ 
toral  places  where  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century  occurred  the  great  na¬ 
tional  struggle  of  Serbia  against  the 
Turks  and  where  we  find  close  ties  with 
the  West. 

The  present  volume  of  Croatian  folk 
poetry  is  itself  divided  into  two  parts. 
In  the  first  Dr.  Andri6  has  collected  nine 
poems  of  the  Uskoks,  and  in  the  second 
twenty-one  songs  of  the  hajduks.  The 
third  section  of  the  above-mendoned 
study  is  devoted  to  the  hajduk  motifs  in 
the  songs  about  Mijat  Tomi6.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Andri6,  these  modfs  are  orig¬ 
inal  and  may  be  considered  a  pure  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  Croadan  nadonal  soul. 
Mijat  Tomi^,  Croat  and  Catholic,  is  a 
legendary  hajduk  figure  of  the  second 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  him 
we  have  the  Croatin  concepdon  of  guer¬ 
rilla  warfare  as  a  defense  against  the 
social  evils  of  the  day,  against  Turkish 
domination  and  the  brutality  of  the  ty¬ 
rants  of  that  day. — Anthony  /.  Klandar. 
New  York. 


“Among  the  tributes  to  Otto  Jesper- 
sen  on  the  occasion  of  his  seventieth 
birthday,  July  16,  1930,  was  a  stanza 
composed  by  a  Danish  author  in  the  in¬ 
ternational  language  invented  by  Jesper- 
sen: 

Lautim  nus  lauda 
lingue-artiste, 
homo  J(el  have 
honore  mondal. 

Popules  nun  pove 
mutu  t{om  prenda, 
den  lo  ha  dona 
a  nus  Novial.” — ^From  The 
American-Scandinavian  Review,  Au¬ 
tumn,  1943. 

In  La  Nueva  Democracia  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  H.  T.  Marroqum  lists  14  Spanish 
versions  of  the  Bible,  beginning  with 
the  1260  edition  known  as  the  Bible  of 
Alfonso  el  Sabio,  and  ending  with  the 
American  Baptist  Union’s  edidon  of  the 
New  Testament,  dated  1858. 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


Our  Summer  number  carried  as  lead 
article  a  delicately  written  and  very  hu¬ 
man  document,  Alfredo  Gonzilez  Pra¬ 
do’s  Manuel  Gonzdlez  Prada;  a  Son's 
Memories.  Son  of  a  Peruvian  father  and 
a  French  mother,  Alfredo  Gonzilez 
Prado  wrote  the  English  language  with 
such  skilful  simplicity,  such  vigor  and 
charm  as  not  many  foreigners  and  not  a 
great  many  natives  could  emulate.  We 
say  “wrote”  because  we  learned,  shordy 
after  the  article  appeared,  that  its  author 
had  followed  his  distinguished  father 
into  the  other  world. 

It  is  clear  that  the  son,  like  the  father, 
was  remarkably  free  from  the  spirit  of 
push  and  grab  that  prevails  over  most 
of  this  mundane  planet.  Born  in  Paris 
in  1891,  educated  at  the  ancient  Univer¬ 
sity  of  San  Marcos  in  Lima,  he  had  em¬ 
braced  a  diplomatic  career.  He  was  Sec¬ 
retary,  then  Charg^  d’Affaires,  in  the 
Peruvian  Legation  in  Buenos  Aires, 
Counsellor  and  Charge  d’Affaires  in  the 
Peruvian  Embassy  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  with  the  Peruvian  Le¬ 
gation  in  London,  and  Peruvian  Dele¬ 
gate  to  the  League  of  Nations,  as  well  as 
a  member  of  the  Council.  Since  1931  he 
had  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  to 
the  editing  of  unpublished  writing  of 
his  father’s,  of  which  he  had  brought 
out  eleven  volumes.  His  most  zealous 
scholarly  work  was  this  labor  of  filial 
devotion,  although  he  himself  was  gift¬ 
ed  with  a  notable  literary  talent.  Alfredo 
Gonzilez  Prada  was  a  fine  nature,  a 
man  who  lived  his  life  modestly,  with 
that  dignity  and  moderation  which  arc 
doubtless  the  highest  wisdom.  We  are 
grateful  for  our  contact  with  him. . . . 

The  new  Mexico  City  magazine  El 
Hijo  Prddigo  is  bringing  tt^cthcr  a  sur¬ 
prising  amount  of  stimulating  matter. 
The  August  number  reprints  several  of 
the  essays  of  the  late  unfortunate  Jorge 


Cucsta,  vigorous  professions  of  faith 
which  certainly  deserved  to  be  rescued 
from  the  hies  of  whatever  obscure  and 
short-lived  litdc  periodical  first  printed 
them.  One  of  the  essays  champions  La 
Cultura  francesa  en  Mexico.  French  cul¬ 
ture  took  hold  so  strongly  in  Mexico, 
Jorge  Cucsta  believed,  not  merely  be¬ 
cause  the  Mexican  intellectuals  were 
impressed  by  that  crisp  French  je  ne 
sots  quoi  which  has  always  tended  to 
dazzle  all  other  races,  but  because  the 
Mexicans  arc  fundamentally  sympathetic 
with  France’s  social  philosophy,  with 
French  “laicismo  y  radicalismo,”  rather 
than  with  the  Spanish  tradition,  which 
was  Catholic  and  authoritarian,  or  with 
the  Indian  tradition,  which  was  feudal 
and  static.  He  admitted  that  Mexico’s 
progress  in  “laicismo  y  radicalismo”  has 
been  the  work  of  a  minority,  but  he  was 
none  the  less  sure  that  this  intelligent 
minority  has  guided  the  nation  in  the 
direction  which  was  wholesome  and 
normal.  He  makes  his  point  well.  The 
French  Revolution  was  certainly  the  do¬ 
ing  of  a  minority,  as  for  that  matter 
were  the  American  Revolution  and  de¬ 
cisive  steps  in  national  policy  every¬ 
where,  although  such  movements  are 
usually  short-lived  unless  they  corre¬ 
spond  to  a  fundamental  trait  of  national 
temper.  Which  brings  us  back  to  Jorge 
Cucsta’s  main  contention  of  a  continu¬ 
ing  sympathy  between  the  Frenchman 
and  the  Mexican.  .  .  . 


One  of  the  most  illuminating  docu¬ 
ments  on  the  cultural  activities  of  the 
present  government  of  Spain  is  con¬ 
tained  in  some  statistics  published  last 
May  in  the  Bibliografia  hispdnica,  offi¬ 
cial  organ  of  the  Instituto  Nacional  del 
Libro  Espahol,  which,  we  are  told,  is 
under  the  patronage  of  the  “Delegacidn 
Nacional  de  Propaganda  de  la  Vicesecre- 
tarfa  de  Educacidn  Popular  del  gobierno 
de  Madrid.”  (We  had  seen  the  publica- 
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don,  but  had  not  nodced  these  eloquent 
figures  dll  our  attendon  was  called  to 
them  by  that  alert  news-gatherer  Ti- 
empo  of  Mexico  City). 

It  appears  that  the  present  government 
of  Spain  fosters  culture  in  its  bailiwick 
by  purchasing  the  Spanish  translation 
rights  for  foreign  bwks  and  articles. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1943 
the  Franco  government  thus  import¬ 
ed  foreign  culture  in  the  following 
amounts: 

to  the  value  of 


pesetas 

From  Germany  155,072.54 

From  Vichy  France  23,393.10 

From  England  45,401.00 

From  Italy  11,873.00 

From  Sweden  3,199.42 

From  Switzerland  3,477.80 

From  the  United  States  3,53430 


Translations  from  the  German,  it  will 
be  seen,  were  much  larger  in  amount 
than  the  total  from  all  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  listed,  which  seems  to  confirm  a 
rumor  that  has  been  whispered  about 
that  Messrs.  Hitler  and  Franco  have  had 
a  little  private  understanding.  Ameri¬ 
can  publicadon  seems  to  rate  very  low 
in  the  judgment  of  Critic  Franco,  which 
was  also  to  be  expected.  The  only  figure 
on  the  list  which  is  surprising  is  that 
for  England.  What  could  the  homeland 
of  John  Milton  and  John  Bunyan  be 
producing  that  would  seem  to  the  Span¬ 
ish  Delegacidn  de  Propaganda  worth  re¬ 
producing?  Unless  it  \)C  that  Sir  Oswald 
Mosley  has  been  emulating  John  Bun¬ 
yan  and  writing  books  in  jail.  .  .  . 

An  indignant  Uruguayan  patriot  re¬ 
proaches  us  because  on  page  192  of  our 
Spring,  1943,  number  the  great  Uru¬ 
guayan  poet  Julio  Herrera  y  Reissig  is 
credited  to  the  Argentine.  Our  scribe 
wasn’t  far  afield  geographically,  and  we 
recall  that  our  wife,  who  dislikes  tele- 
phone-books,  argues  that  if  she  calls  157 
for  156  she  is  nearly  right.  But  the  slip 
was  unfortunate,  and  we  hereby  apolo¬ 
gize  for  it.  Likewise  for  the  omission 
of  a  line  at  the  bottom  of  page  218  of  the 


Summer  number.  The  sentence  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schnitzler’s  article  Some  Remar/fs 
on  Austrian  Literature  should  have  read: 
’’Besides,  the  ideals  proclaimed  by  Aus¬ 
trian  and  German  writers  after  the  first 
world  war,  had  nothing  in  common.  In 
Germany  a  very  realistic  and  often  vio¬ 
lent  political  activism  was  preached, 
while  in  Austria  writers  like  Hofmanns¬ 
thal  and  Werfel  used  the  stage  to  ex¬ 
press  their  mistrust  in  the  then  prevail¬ 
ing  anarchic  conditions,  setting  up  a  new 
ideal  of  non-violence  and  order.”  (The 
omitted  line  is  italicized).  There  are 
Gremlins  in  editorial  offices  as  well  as 
on  airplanes. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

A  Suggestion  from  Brazil 

(The  letter  which  follows  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  one  of  our  reviewers  who  is 
not  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  the 
suggestion,  but  it  occurred  to  us  that  it 
might  interest  some  of  our  readers. — 
The  Editors) 

Sr  Calvert  Winter, 

University  of  Kansas; 

Dear  Sir: 

Among  other  reviews  I  am  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  Bool{s  Abroad.  I  have  read, 
therefore,  your  reviews  of  Brazilian 
books.  As  is  natural,  I  am  very  glad  that 
you  are  so  generously  giving  publicity 
to  the  literature  of  my  Brazil  in  that 
great  sister  nation  of  hers.  I  should  like, 
therefore,  if  you  agree  to  the  suggestion, 
to  establish  with  you  a  sort  of  exchange 
of  books  and  reviews.  I  would  send  you 
books  or  magazines,  carefully  selected; 
you,  when  possible,  would  send  me 
magazines  and  an  occasional  book  from 
there.  I  make  this  suggestion  because  I 
believe  I  am  not  mistaken  in  saying  that 
our  good  books  and  reviews  are  very 
little  known  in  your  country.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  our  ignorance  of  your 
publications.  For  example,  few  of  us 
know  that  Boohs  Abroad  exists.  Few 
persons  among  you  know  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Revista  do  Brasil,  not  to  men- 
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tion  good  reviews  published  outside  the 
capital.  (How  much  I  regretted  that  the 
Southern  Review  had  suspended  publi¬ 
cation!  I  never  read  a  single  number  of 
that  review,  in  spite  of  my  efforts  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  copy,  always  in  vain.  But  many 
references  to  it  had  whetted  my  unsatis¬ 
fied  curiosity.) 

If  you  agree  with  the  suggestion  of 
this  letter,  you  may,  at  once,  tell  me 


what  are  your  preferences  among  vari¬ 
ous  reviews,  historical,  literary,  econom¬ 
ic,  etc. 

I  await  a  reply  from  you.  I  thank  you, 
as  a  Brazilian,  for  your  interest  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  my  country. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Osmar  Pimentel. 

Rua  Cincinato  Braga,  324,  Sao  Paulo, 
Brasil. 


The 


Once  Over 


French  Literature 

*  Fernand  Baldensperger.  Les  Sonnets 
de  Shakespeare.  Berkeley.  University  of 
California  Press.  1943.  370  pp.  $5.00. — 
Translation  and  running  commentary. 

*  ha  Chanson  de  Roland.  Edited  by  E. 
Whitehead.  Oxford,  England.  Basil 
Blackwell.  (New  York.  William  Sal- 
loch).  1942.  171  pp. — A  new  edition 
with  introduction,  notes  and  selective 
vocabulary. 

*  Michel  Georges-Michel.  Autres  Per- 
sonnaliUs  que  jai  connues.  New  York. 
Brentano’s.  1943.  265  pp.  $1.75. — ^Lit¬ 
erary  and  political  figures,  kings,  ma¬ 
harajahs,  and  grand  dukes. 

*  Jean  Giraudoux.  UttSrature.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1941.  (Montreal.  Editions 
Vari6t6s.)  268  pp. — ^Essays  on  persons, 
movements,  the  theater,  and  spiritual 
values. 

*  Val6ry  Larbaud.  Ce  Vice  impuni,  la 
lecture.  Paris.  N.  R.  F.  1943.  2  vols. — 
Two  collections  of  essays  on  writers,  the 
first  group  English,  the  second  French. 

French  Fiction 

*  Henry  Bordeaux.  L'Ombre  sur  la 
maison.  Paris.  Plon.  (Montreal.  Pony.). 

1942.  247  pp.  $1.25. — ^Novel  of  Savoie. 

*  Jules  Romains.  Les  Travaux  et  les 
joies.  New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise. 

1943.  336  pp. — Les  Hommes  de  bonne 
VolonU,  XXII. 


French  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

^  Raoul  Aglion.  UEpopie  de  la  France 
Combattante.  New  York.  Maison  Fran- 
^aise.  1943.  463  pp. — The  Free  French 
and  their  work. 

^  Andre  Linn6  et  Edmond  Nessler. 
Les  Champs  secrets.  New  York.  Mai¬ 
son  Fran^aise.  1943.  246  pp. — ^Episodes, 
in  dialogue  form,  of  the  resistance  of 
France. 

French  Arts,  Verse  and  Music 

M  Maurice  Gagnon.  Pellan.  Montreal. 
L’Arbre.  1943.  36  pp.  20  plates. — One 
of  a  collection  on  contemporary  art. 

^  Joseph  Gantner.  Histoire  de  Part  en 
Suisse  des  origines  ^  la  fin  de  Vipoque 
romane.  Neuchatel,  Suisse.  Victor  At- 
tinger.  1943. — ^French  translation  of  a 
German  work  by  the  Professor  of  the 
History  of  Art  in  the  University  of 
Basel. 

French  Verse 

^  Antoine  de  Saint-Exup6ry.  Courrier 
Sud.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1929.  (Montreal. 
La  Revue  Moderne.). — This  reissue 
makes  the  complete  works  of  Saint  Ex- 
upery  available  once  more. 

■  Pius  Servien.  Orient.  Paul  Val6ry.  Le 
Cos  Servien.  Paris.  Gallimard.  (Mont¬ 
real.  Editions  Varietes.).  1942.  105  pp. 
$.60. — ^Exotic  poetry,  with  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  by  Valery. 
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^  Patrice  dc  la  Tour  du  Pin.  La  Quite 
de  joie.  Paris.  Gallimard.  (Montreal. 
Editions  Vari^t&.)  1939.  108  pp. — ^Pro¬ 
foundly  meditative  poems. 

French  Public  Questions 

Colonel  Louis  Couchepin.  he  riduit 
national.  Geneve.  Kundig.  1943. — Plans 
for  the  defense  of  Switzerland  in  case 
she  is  not  able  to  remain  neutral. 

M  Markus  Feldmann.  La  situation  de  la 
Suisse  face  d  la  quatrihme  annie  de  la 
guerre.  Genive.  Kundig.  1943. — Swiss 
official  studies  his  country’s  very  deli¬ 
cate  political  situation.  Translated  from 
*  the  Carman. 

^  John  Gunther.  U Amirique  Latine. 
Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1941.  560  pp. — In¬ 
side  Latin  America.  Translation  by  Al¬ 
bert  Pascal. 

^  Marcel-Henri  Jaspar.  Le  Ginie  Li- 
biral  de  la  France.  Essai  sur  Renan. 
New  York.  Moretus  Press.  1942. 191  pp. 
— Deals  mainly  with  Renan’s  U Avenir 
de  la  Science  and  La  Riforme  intellec- 
tuelle  et  morale. 

*  Pierre  Monbeig.  La  crise  des  sciences 
de  thomme.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Edic.  de 
Casa  do  Estudante  do  Brasil.  1943.  64 
pp. — The  social  sciences  are  suffering 
from  over-specialization  and  inadequate 
interpretation. 

^  Henri  Peyre.  Problimes  fratifois  de 
demain.  New  York.  Moretus  Press. 
(Brentano’s).  1943.  48  pp.  $.50. — Inter¬ 
national,  industrial  and  agricultural 
problems. 

^  Wendell  L.  Wilkie.  Le  monde  est  un. 
New  York.  Didier.  1943.  242  pp.  $1.75. 
— The  translation  by  Maurice  Edgar 
Coindreau. 

French  Miscellaneous 

**  Andr6  Gide.  Interviews  Imaginaires. 
New  York.  Schiffrin.  1943.  245  pp. 
$2.00. — A  series  of  Dialogues,  centering 
around  his  inextinguishable  faith  in 
Man. 

*  L6on  Guerdan.  Des  Minarets  aux 
Gratte-ciel.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1943. 
305  pp.  $1.75. — A  Greek  in  America. 


Spanish  Literature 

*  Amado  Alonso.  Ensayo  sobre  la  no¬ 
vela  histdrica.  El  modemismo  en  *‘La 
gloria  de  Don  Ramiro.'*  Buenos  Aires. 
Instituto  de  estudios  estilfsticos.  1942. 
328  pp.  $5.00.  m.-n. — Two  lectures  by 
the  eminent  Spanish  philologian  and 
critic,  now  located  in  Buenos  Aires. 

^  Rafael  G.  Argilogos,  Editor.  Josi 
Marti,  Granos  de  oro.  La  Habana.  Mi- 
nistro  de  Educacidn.  1942. 106  pp.  Gratis. 
— Gleanings  from  the  literary  works  and 
letters  of  Marti. 

*  Herschel  Brickell.  Uteratura  contem- 
pordnea  norteamericana.  Bogoti.  Biblio- 
teca  Nacional.  1943.  80  pp. — ^Two  lec¬ 
tures  delivered*  in  Bogoti  rcccndy. 

*  Lenka  Franulic.  Antologia  del  cuento 
norteamericano.  Santiago  dc  Chile.  Er- 
cilla.  1943.  458  pp. — Irving,  Cathcr, 
Parker,  Caldwell,  Steinbeck  among 
others.  With  a  critical  prologue. 

^  Eduardo  Gonzilez  Lanuza.  Vari- 
aciones  sobre  la  poesia.  Buenos  Aires. 
Editorial  Sudamericana.  1943. — It  is  not 
sufficient  that  the  poet  understand.  He 
must  make  others  understand. 

^  Gutierrez  Nijcra.  Obras  iniditas. 
New  York.  Hispanic  Institute.  1943. 222 
pp. — Collected  and  edited  by  E.  K. 
Mapes. 

*  Leila  Ncffa.  Voces  de  Oriente  II. 
Montevideo,  imprenta  Mcrcant.  1943. 
148  pp. — Translations  from  the  Arabic, 
from  Gibran  Jalil  Gibran,  Amin  Ar- 
Rijani,  and  others. 

^  Mateo  Solana  y  Gutierrez.  Shal{es- 
peare,  abismo  iluminado.  Mexico.  Edi- 
toria  del  Contincntc.  1943.  400  pp. — By 
a  prolific  producer  of  biographies. 

*  Guillermo  dc  Torre.  La  aventura  y  el 
orden.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1941.  326 
pp.  $5.00  m.-n. — And  other  essays  in 
literary  critiesm. 

*  Tcodoro  Torres.  El  Humorismo  y  la 
sdtira  en  Mixico.  Mexico.  Editora  Mexi- 
cana.  1943. — By  a  veteran  journalist, 
novelist  and  publisher  who  is  also  a 
scholar. 

*  Lorenzo  Varela.  Charles  Baudelaire. 
Buenos  Aires.  Poseidon.  1943.  210  pp. — 
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Spanish  edition  of  several  of  Baude¬ 
laire’s  essays  on  cultural  subiects. 

Spanish  Fiction 

*  Antonio  Arriiz.  Ddmaso  Veldsquez. 
Buenos  Aires.  Progreso  y  Cultura.  1942. 
290  pp. — Violent  adventure  story,  by  the 
talented  editor  of  El  Nacional  of  Ca¬ 
racas. 

*  Aquiles  Certad.  Cuando  quedamos 
trece.  Caracas.  Cecilio  Acosta.  1943.  87 
pp. — ^Pokes  fun  at  superstition. 

*  Augusto  C^r  Saltos.  Queriendo  ser 
grande.  Quito.  Imprenta  Romera.  1943. 
84  pp. — A  tragedy  which  won  a  Ministry 
of  Education  prize. 

^  Francisco  A.  Coloane.  Cabo  de  Hor- 
nos.  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Orbe.  Second 
Edition  1942.  318  pp.  $25  m.-n. — Short 
stories  of  the  Tierra  del  Fuego  country. 

*  Esther  Cosani.  Las  desventuras  de 
Andrajo.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1942. — Rollicking  children’s  stories. 

*  E.  M.  S.  Danero,  compiler.  Nuevos 
cuentos  judtos.  Buenos  Aires.  Tor.  191 
pp. — Humorous  anecdotes. 

*  Luis  Durand.  Vinto  Tinto  y  otros 
cuentos.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Cruz  del 
Sur.  1943. — Peasant  stories  of  southern 
Chile. 

*  Jos^  Evasio  Delfino.  El  trofeo  del 
feldn.  Buenos  Aires.  Urquiza.  1943.  171 
pp. — A  tragedy  and  two  dramatic 
sketches. 

*  Marta  Elba  Miranda.  Aposento  de 
brujos.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Orbe.  1943. — 
Sympathetic  short  stories  located  in  an 
isolated  Chilean  village. 

**  Gerardo  Gallegos.  Beau  Dondon  con- 
quista  un  mundo.  La  Habana.  “La 
Repiiblica.’’  1943.  232  pp. — Tumultu¬ 
ous  story  of  the  insurrection  in  Santo 
Domingo,  by  the  author  of  El  embrujo 
de  Haiti  and  Eladio  Segura. 

*  Raimundo  Geiger.  Cuentos  judtos. 
Buenos  Aires.  Tor.  185  pp. — Humorous 
anecdotes.  From  the  French. 

*  La  historia  del  Rey  Canamor  y  del 
Infante  Turidn,  su  hijo.  Buenos  Aires. 
Espasa-Calpe.  1943.  168  pp. — An  edi¬ 


tion  of  anonymous  old  story,  with 
preface  and  notes  by  Ignacio  B.  An- 
zoitegui. 

*  German  de  Laferrire  (German 
Dras).  Aguas  turbias.  Buenos  Aires. 
Huemuhl.  1943. 123  pp.  $2.50. — Contra- 
brand,  love  and  trag^y  on  the  upper 
Parani. 

*  Enrique  A.  Laguerre.  El  30  de  fe- 
brero.  San  Juan.  Biblioteca  de  Autores 
Puertorriquehos.  1943.  335  pp. — Novel 
of  an  introvert. 

*  Ladislao  L6pez  Negrete.  Una  Eva  y 
dos  Adanes. — Id.  El  ultimo  Centauro. 
Mexico.  Polis.  1943.  230  pp. — The  for¬ 
mer  of  these  comedies  was  awarded  the 
“Primer  Premio  del  Consurso  de  Obras 
Dramdticas  Mexicanas.’’ 

*  Roberto  Olivencia  Marquez.  Mula- 
tilla.  Montevideo.  Claudio  Garcfa.  1943. 
140  pp. — The  Negro  population  of  Mon¬ 
tevideo  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century. 
M  Joaquin  Ramirez  Cabanas,  Editor. 
Antologia  de  cuentos  mexicanos  (1875- 
1910).  Buenos  Aires.  Espasa  Calpe  Ar¬ 
gentina.  1943.  154  pp. — The  work  of 
twelve  Mexican  short-story  writers. 

Bianca  Santa  Cruz.  Orejones  y  vira- 
cochas.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1942. 165  pp. — Historical  fiction  dealing 
with  the  conquest  of  Peru. 

*  Bartolom6  Torres  Naharro.  Comedia 
Trofea.  Sao  Paulo.  Universidade  de  Sao 
Paulo.  1942.  122  pages,  illustrations. — 
New  edition  of  a  much-discussed  early 
sixteenth  century  play,  with  a  critical 
preface  by  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo. 

Spanish  History 

*  Jose  Augustin  de  Basulado.  El  gaucho 
argentino.  Buenos  Aires.  Aristides  Qui¬ 
llet.  1943. — Origin  of  the  name,  and  the 
part  which  the  gaucho  has  played  in 
Argentine  history. 

*  Joaquin  Casalduero.  Vida  y  obra  de 
Galdds.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1943. 186 
pp.  $2.00  m.-arg. — By  an  Argentine 
critic  now  connected  with  SmiUi  Col¬ 
lege. 

*  Antonio  Caso.  Fildsofos  y  moralistas 
franceses.  Mexico.  Stylo.  1943. 204  pp. — 
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Essays  on  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot, 
Renan,  Taine,  and  several  others. 

K  Antonio  Castro  Leal.  Juan  Ruiz  de 
Alarcdn.  Mexico.  Cuadernos  Ameri¬ 
canos.  1943. 266  pages. — ^Life  and  works 
of  the  famous  old  Mexican  dramatist. 
Preface  by  Alfonso  Reyes. 

^  Renato  Costa.  Sintesis  de  una  vida — 
Maud.  Buenos  Aires.  Coleccidn  Proble- 
mas  Americanos.  1943. — The  John  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  of  nineteenth  century 
Brazil. 

*  Cuerpo  de  documentos  del  sigh  XVI. 
Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica. 
1943.  364  pp. — On  Spanish  rights  in  the 
Indies  and  the  Philippines.  Edited  by 
Lewis  Hanke  and  Augustin  Millares 
Carlo. 

*  Ezequiel  A.  Chdvez.  Fray  Pedro  de 
gante.  Mexico.  Editorial  Jus.  1943.  152 
pp. — ^The  Flemish  missionary  who 
founded  the  first  school  in  Mexico. 

^  A.  L.  Delle  Piane.  William  James. 
Montevideo.  Monteverde.  1943. — By  a 
former  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Montevideo. 

K  Walter  Dupouy.  La  Aaza^ade  Alonso 
Andrea  de  Ledesma.  Caracas.  Artes 
Grificas.  1943. — A  sixteenth  century 
conquistador  in  Venezuela. 

^  Juan  de  la  Encina.  El  paisajista  Josi 
Maria  Velasco.  Mexico.  El  Colegio  de 
Mexico.  1943.  207  pp. — A  critical-bi¬ 
ographical  study  with  numerous  illustra¬ 
tions. 

^  Pedro  Foix.  Vidas  agitadas.  Mexico. 
Ediciones  Ibero-Americanas.  1943.  248 
pp. — Biographical  studies  of  Pierre  La¬ 
val,  Juan  Peir6,  Juan  Prim,  PanaTt  Is- 
trati,  Pancho  Villa,  Benito  Juirez. 

*  Newton  Freitas.  Los  Braganzas.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Emec^.  1943. — Scenes  from 
the  career  of  a  famous  family  which 
reigned  in  Portugal  and  Brazil.  From 
the  Portuguese  original  of  a  well  known 
Brazilian  writer. 

*  Gilberto  Freyre.  Nordeste.  Buenos 
Aires.  Espasa-Calpe.  1943.  240  pages. — 
First  Spanish  edition  of  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  works  of  a  great  Brazilian  social 
historian.  Special  preface  by  the  author. 


K  Hamilton,  Madison,  Jay.  El  federa- 
lista.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco- 
ndmica.  1943.  446  pp. — ^The  translation 
by  Gustavo  R.  Velasco. 

^  Francisco  Madrid.  La  vida  altiva  de 
Valle  Incldn.  Buenos  Aires.  Poseiddn. 
1943.  388  pp. — A.  readable  life  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  photogenic  writer. 

*  Arturo  Mori.  Alfonso  XIII.  Mexico. 
Editora  Mexicana.  1943.  362  pp.  illus¬ 
trated. — Considered  as  the  typical  king 
— which  may  not  be  saying  a  great  deal 
for  kings. 

^  Francisco  Navarro.  Alemania  por 
dentro,  1941-1942.  Mexico.  Ediciones 
Ibero  Americanas.  1943. — Experiences 
and  observations  of  a  member  of  the 
Mexican  Legation  in  Berlin. 

*  OrsaXdo  Orxco.  Hombres  de  Amirica. 
Buenos  Aires.  Claridad.  1943.  240  pp. 
— Biographies  of  fifteen  American  lead¬ 
ers,  two  of  whom,  Jefferson  and  Lincoln, 
lived  north  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

*  Fernando  Ortiz.  Las  cuatro  culturas 
indias  de  Cuba.  La  Habana.  Arellano. 
1943.  176  pp. — A  fine  study  in  anthro¬ 
pological  archeology. 

*  Raul  Pav6n  Abreu.  Cronologia  maya. 
Campeche.  Edicidn  del  Museo  Arque- 
oldgico,  Etnogrifico  e  Histdrico  C^- 
pechano.  1943. — Two  thousand  years  of 
Mayan  history. 

*  Mateo  Solana  y  Gutidrrez.  Mirabeau. 
Mdxico.  Editora  del  Continente.  1943. 
346  pp. — With  a  prologue  by  Josd  Vas- 
concelos. 

Spanish  Folkways 

*  Fermin  A.  Anzalaz.  Senderos  pro- 
lificos.  Aimogasta,  Argentina.  “Tri¬ 
buna.”  1943.  120  pp. — Essays  on  the 
folkways,  the  flora,  fauna,  etc.,  of  the 

erovince  of  La  Rioja. 

Manuel  Seaone.  El  gran  vecino. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ediciones  Orbe.  1943. 
— A  Latin  American  journalist  tours  the 
United  States. 

Spanish  Verse 

*  Porfirio  Barba  Jacob.  Poemas  intern- 
porales.  Mdxico.  Cooperativa  Talleres 
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GriHcos  dc  la  Nacidn.  1943.  189  pp. — 
Eighty  poems  from  several  volumes  of 
the  poet’s  published  work,  plus  some 
inddit. 

*  Stella  Corvaldn.  Palabras.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Imprenta  Universitaria.  1943.  80 
pp. — Verses  of  great  delicacy  and  sin¬ 
cerity. 

*  Sara  de  Ibanez.  Hora  ciega.  Buenos 
Aires.  Con  la  autora.  1943.  124  pp. — ^A 
second  volume  from  a  poetess  whom 
Pablo  Neruda  qualified  as  “great  and 
exceptional.” 

*  Miguel  N.  Lira.  Cancidn  para  dormir 
a  Pastillita.  Mexico.  Ediciones  de  la 
Secretaria  de  E^ucacidn  Publica.  1943. 
15  pp. — Cradle  songs  of  Spanish  folk 
origin. 

*  Julio  Morales  Lara.  En  la  honda  un 
luccro.  Caracas.  La  Nacion.  1943.  78  pp. 
Bs.  0.50. — Selected  poems  of  an  active 
editor. 

*  Evaristo  Ribera  Chevremont.  Tonos 
y  formas.  San  Juan.  Biblioteca  de  Au- 
tores  Puertorriquenos.  1943.  136  pp. — 
Delicate  poems. 

^  Jose  Ricardo  Morales.  Poetas  en  el 
destierro.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Imprenta 
Universitaria.  1943.  294  pp. — Selections 
from  the  poems  of  Antonio  Machado, 
Juan  Ram6n  Jimenez,  Le6n  Felipe,  Josd 
Moreno  Villa,  Pedro  Salinas,  and  several 
other  Spanish  exiles. 

*  Artigas  S.  Rodriguez.  Segundo  f ren¬ 
te:  America.  Montevideo.  Monteverde. 
1943.  120  pp. — Poems  to  Stalingrad, 
Pearl  Harbor,  Eisenhower,  Lidice,  Len¬ 
ingrad,  Chiang-Kai-Shek,  Brazil. 

*  M.  In^s  Romero  Nervegna.  Antena 
Vital.  Montevideo.  Con  la  Autora.  1943. 
90  pp. — Prose  poems  of  a  mystical  turn. 

^  J.  Salas  Subirat.  Las  hSlices  del  humo. 
Buenos  Aires.  Porter  Hns.  1942.  142  pp. 
— Verses  dealing  mosdy  with  the  war. 

*  Otto  d’Sola.  El  viajero  mortal.  Ca¬ 
racas.  Tip.  del  Comercio.  1943.  58  pp. — 
Mystical  verses  by  a  young  Venezuelan 
poet  of  great  promise. 


Spanish  Arts  and  Music 

*  Carlos  M6rida.  Estampas  del  Popol- 
Vuh.  Mexico.  Graphic  Art  Publications. 
1943.  $15  U.  S. — Ten  marvelous  litho¬ 
graphs,  a  little  more  than  16  x  18  inches 
in  size,  illustrating  in  this  artist’s  subtle 
and  completely  individual  fashion  the 
old  Maya-Qui<ii6  Popul-Vuh. 

*  Benjamin  Morgado.  Eclipse  parcial 
del  teatro  chileno.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Senda.  1943.  21  pp. — Shortcomings  and 
problems  of  the  Teatro  Nacional. 

Spanish  Essays 

*  Florencio  J.  Amaya.  Turpitud.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  1943.  296  pp. — ^Disillusioned 
essays. 

^  Jos6  Bergamfn.  El  Pasajero.  Peregrino 
espanol  en  America.  Mexico.  S6neca. 
1943.  Numbers  1  and  2.  128  pp.  each. — 
The  nature  of  the  Spanish  genius. 
Quixotism,  Don  Juan,  and  other  Span¬ 
ish  themes,  by  a  Spanish  exile  in  Mexico. 
^  E.  Carrid.  Madres  de  grandes  hom- 
bres.  Buenos  Aires.  Adantida.  135  pp. 
— A  book  of  pious  inspiradon  for  chil¬ 
dren. 

*  Ruben  Dario.  Los  raros.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Ercilla.  1942.  219  pp. — A  reprint 
of  the  1893  edition,  without  additions. 
^  Marti.  Ideario.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Ercilla.  1942.  112  pp. — ^Edited  by  Luis 
Alberto  Sdnehez. 

*  Sarmiento.  Ideario.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Ercilla.  1943.  209  pp. — Edited  by  Luis 
Alberto  Sinchez. 

^  Constancio  C.  Vigil.  El  Erial.  1942. 
215  pp. — The  Fallow  Land.  Buenos 
Aires.  Tor.  1943.  210  pp. — ^Fourteenth 
Spanish  edidon  of  these  essays,  and  an 
English  version  by  Lawrence  Smith. 

Spanish  Public  Questions 

^  Armando  C.  Amador.  Mixico  en  la 
contienda  mundial.  Mexico.  “Espana 
en  Honra.”  1943.  489  pp. — More  or  less 
an  official  pronouncement.  By  an  official 
of  the  Mexican  government. 

**  Hugo  Ferndndez  Artucio.  La  organi- 
zacidn  secreta  nazi  en  Sudamirica. 
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Mexico.  Minerva.  1943.  322  pp. — As  in¬ 
triguers  the  Nazis  have  never  been 
equaled. 

Alfonso  L6pez,  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Colombia.  Mensaje  presiden- 
cial  d  congreso  de  1943.  Bogoti.  Im- 
prenta  Nacional.  1943.  119  pp. — ^Presi¬ 
dent  Lopez’s  second  inaugural  address. 
V  Jos^  Medina  Echavarria.  Responsa- 
bilidad  de  la  cultura.  Mexico.  Fondo  de 
Cultura  Econdmica.  1943.  320  pp. — ^Es¬ 
says  by  a  well  known  sociologist. 

^  Manuel  A.  Pena  Batde.  El  sentido  de 
una  politica.  Ciudad  Trujillo.  Universi- 
dad  de  Santo  Domingo.  1943.  17  pp. — 
Political  reform  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public. 

*  Guillermo  de  Torre.  Menindez  Pe- 
layo  y  las  dos  Espanas.  Buenos  Aires. 
1943.  96  pp.  $1.50  m.-n. — An  analytical 
essay. 

*  Rafael  L.  Trujillo.  Rea  juste  de  la 
deuda  externa.  Santiago,  R.  D.  Editorial 
el  Diario.  1937. 329 — ^3  pp. — An  analysis 
of  national  finances. 

*  Giorgio  del  Vccchio.  El  ‘*homo  juri- 
dicus”  y  Justicia  y  derecho.  Mexico. 
Compama  General  Editora.  1943.  83 
pp.  $2.00  m.-n. — ^Two  essays  on  the 
philosophy  of  law.  From  the  Italian. 

Spanish  Philosophy 

*  Samuel  Ramos.  Historia  de  la  filosofta 
en  Mexico.  Mexico.  Centro  de  Estudios 
Filosoficos.  1943.  x-|-192  pp. — ^Vol.  X 
of  the  Biblioteca  de  Filosofia  Mexicana. 
^  Jose  Romano  Munoz.  El  secreto  del 
b'ten  y  del  md.  Mexico.  Robredo.  1943. 
302  pp.,  illustrated. — Second  edition  of 
an  important  study  of  ethical  problems. 

Spanish  Science 

^  Boletin  bioldgico.  Puebla,  Mexico.  La 
Universidad.  February- July,  1943.  124 
pp. — Reports  and  tables. 

^  Prof.  Mariano  L.  Coronado.  Intro- 
duccidn  a  la  higiene  mentd.  Mexico. 
Compama  General  Editora.  1943.  334 
pp.  $6.00  m.-n. — ^Everyday  problems  in 
psychology. 


*  Shelley  Herndndez  R.  La  Estadistica 
aplicada  a  las  ciencias  bioldgicas.  Ca¬ 
racas.  Litograffa  del  Comercio.  1941. 
xv-f-387  pp.,  many  figures  and  tables. 
— Probably  the  first,  or  nearly  the  first, 
Spanish-language  work  on  biostatistics. 

*  Dr.  Antonie  Peyri.  Dermatologia. 
Mexico.  Compahfa  General  Editora. 
1943.  333  pp.  $6.00  m.-n. — ^Treatise  on 
diseases  of  the  skin. 

^  Julio  Rey  Pastor.  La  ciencia  y  la 
ticnica  en  el  descubrimiento  de  AmSrtca. 
Buenos  Aires.  Esp>asa-Calpe  Argentina. 

1942.  176  pp. — Astronomy,  navigation, 
geography,  cartography,  pure  mathe¬ 
matics,  botany,  mining  and  metallurgy. 

Spanish  Miscellaneous 

^  Francisco  J.  Santamarfa.  Diccionario 
generd  de  Americanismos.  Mexico. 
Pedro  Robredo.  1942.  3  volumes,  658, 
558,  and  675  double-column  pages. 
$15.00  U.  S. — The  first  successful  gen¬ 
eral  dictionary  of  American  Spanish. 
Deals  also  with  Spanish-American  insti¬ 
tutions,  fauna  and  flora. 

*  Constancio  C.  Vigil.  La  educacidn 
del  hi  jo.  Buenos  Aires.  Atl^ntida.  1942. 
170  pp. — Advice  to  parents. 

*  Constancio  C.  Vigil.  Marta  y  Jorge. 

1943.  160  pp.— Cartas  a  gente  menuda. 
1941.  60  pp. — Los  enanitos  jardineros. 
1943.  54  pp.  Buenos  Aires,  Adintida. — 
Juveniles,  full  of  good  advice,  adventure 
and  pretty  pictures. 

^  Constancio  C.  Vigil.  Vida  espiritud. 
Buenos  Aires.  Adintida.  1941.  ca.  50  pp. 
— Wise  counsel  for  children. 

English  Fiction 

*  Charles  De  Coster.  The  Glorious  Ad¬ 
venture  of  Tyl  Ulenspiegel.  New  York. 
Pantheon  Books.  1943.  496  pp. — The 
famous  Flemish  epic  novel,  translated 
by  Allan  Rose  Macdougall,  with  illus¬ 
trations  by  Frans  Masereel. 

*  Euclides  da  Cunha.  Rebellion  in  the 
Backjands.  Chicago.  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  1944.  526  pp.  $5.00. — 
Os  Sertoes,  translated  and  edited  by 
Samuel  Putnam. 
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English  History  and 
Biography 

*  American  Academy  for  Jewish  Re¬ 
search.  Saadia  Anniversary  Volume. 
New  York.  The  Academy.  1943.  346  pp. 
— Studies  on  the  activities  of  Saadia 
Gaon,  for  the  100th  anniversary  of  his 
death. 

Vojta  BeneS.  The  Vanguard  of  the 
” Drang  nach  Osten.”  Chicago.  Czecho¬ 
slovak  National  Council  of  America. 
1943.  183  pp. — The  brother  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Bene?  studies  early  German  in¬ 
trigue  against  Czechoslovakia. 

^  Jacob  Burckhardt.  Force  and  Free¬ 
dom:  Reflections  on  History.  New  York. 
Parthenon  Books.  1943.  $3.00. — Trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Weltgeschichtliche  Be- 
trachtungen,  by  James  Hastings  Nichols, 
with  an  introduction  by  the  translator. 

Raymond  H.  Fisher.  The  Russian 
Fur  Trade  1550-1700.  Berkeley.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  Press.  1943.  275  pp. 
$3.00. — Its  development  and  impor¬ 
tance. 

*  Carl  Herz.  The  Straight  Une.  Lon¬ 
don.  Hutchinson.  1942.  M  pp.  1  s. — ^I.e. 
of  descent,  from  Frederick  I  to  Hitler. 

*  George  V.  Lantzeff.  Siberia  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  Berkeley.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  Press.  1943.  235  pp. 
$2.75. — A  study  of  the  colonial  admin¬ 
istration. 

^  S.  Harrison  Thompson.  Czechoslo- 
val(ia  in  European  History.  Princeton 
University  Press.  1943.  390  pp.  $3.75. — 
Its  history  cs  a  factor  in  the  present. 

English  Verse 

*  Angelica  Balabanoff.  Tears.  New 
York.  E.  Laub.  1943.  157  pp. — Poetry 
in  five  languages. 

^  Estanislao  del  Campo.  Faust.  Buenos 
Aires.  Privately  printed  (356  Calle 
Sarmiento).  104  pp.  $2.00  m.-n. — A. 
metrical  translation  of  the  burlesque 
gaucho  epic,  by  Walter  Owen. 

*  Paul  Claudel.  Coronal.  New  York. 
Pantheon  Books.  1943.  257  pp.  $2.75. — 
Translation  by  Sister  Mary  David. 


English  Art 

*  Notes  Hispanic.  New  York.  The 
Hispanic  Society  of  America.  1943.  138 
pp* — Articles  on  various  manifestations 
of  Spanish  Art. 

*  Mitchell  A.  Wilder  with  Edgar  Breit- 
enbach.  Santos.  The  Religious  Folk  Art 
of  New  Mexico.  Colorado  Springs.  The 
Taylor  Museum.  1943. — The  part  played 
by  images  (“santos”)  in  the  lives  of  men. 

English  Public  Questions 

^  The  American  Jewish  Year  Boo{ 
5704.  Philadelphia.  The  Jewish  Publi¬ 
cation  Society  of  America.  1943.  703  pp. 
— Institutional  and  personal  achieve¬ 
ments. 

*  William  Henry  Chamberlin.  The 
Russian  Enigma.  New  York.  Scribner. 
1943.  321  pp.  $2.75. — An  attempt  to 
solve  it,  without  prejudice. 

*  Curt  Geyer  &  Walter  Loel.  Gollancz 
in  German  Wonderland.  London.  Hut¬ 
chison.  1942.  72  pp.  1  s. — German  self- 
deception. 

*  Christian  Gunther,  Editor.  Sweden, 
A  War-Time  Survey.  New  York.  Al¬ 
bert  Bonnier.  1943.  250  pp. — ^Political, 
economic,  social,  religious,  educational, 
literary,  artistic  situation. 

*  Franz  Keegler.  Oppressed  Minority? 
London.  Hutchinson.  84  pp.  1  s. — One 
of  the  excuses  for  Nazi  aggression. 

^  O.  Lehmann-Russbueldt.  Agression. 
London.  Hutchinson.  1942.  64  pp.  1  s. 
— How  the  Third  Reich  got  its  strangle¬ 
hold. 

^  Bernhard  Menne.  The  Case  of  Dr. 
Bruening.  London.  Hutchinson.  80  pp. 

1  s. — A  study  in  insincerity. 

^  Bernhard  Menne.  German  Industry 
on  the  Warpath.  London.  Hutchinson. 
1942.  64  pp.  1  s. — Its  organization  and 
perversion. 

*  Jacques  M^tadier,  Editor.  Solidarity. 
London.  George  Harrap.  1943.  Two 
volumes,  175  pp.  each.  7/6. — A  sort  of 
symposium  by  leaders  of  thought  in  vari¬ 
ous  countries,  on  the  planning  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  world. 
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X  Proceedings  of  the  American  Acad¬ 
emy  for  Jewish  Research.  New  York. 
The  Academy.  1943.  96  pp. — Reports, 
followed  by  articles  on  mythology,  phi¬ 
lology  and  history. 

English  Miscellaneous 

H.  P.  Kraus.  Inter-American  and 
World  Bool(  Trade.  New  York.  Private¬ 
ly  Printed  (64  East  55th  Street).  1944. 
32  pp.  $.50. — The  problem  of  organiz¬ 
ing  it  for  the  post  war. 

*  Gustav  E.  Mueller.  Philosophy  and 
the  War.  Oklahoma  City.  Harlow.  1943. 
65  pp.  $1.00. — A  study  of  certain  Nazi 
pronunciamentos. 

**  Ours  to  Keep.  A  List  of  Books  for 
Children  on  the  Culture  of  Man.  Chi¬ 
cago.  American  Library  Association. 
1943.  13  double-column  pages.  25  cents. 
(10  copies,  $1). — A  supplement  to  The 
Booklist,  listing  several  hundred  books 
which  deal  simply  with  many  aspects  of 
human  culture. 

**  Kenneth  L.  Pike.  Phonetics.  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor.  University  of  Michigan  Press.  1943. 
182  pp.  $2.50. — Critical  analysis  and 
technic  for  practical  description. 

*  Maurice  W.  Senstius.  A  survey  of 
Aids  for  the  Study  and  Teaching  of  the 
Malay  Language.  Ann  Arbor.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  Press.  64  pp.  $.75. — A. 
descriptive  bibliography. 

*  Constancio  C.  Vigil.  Seeds  . . .  Forest 
Hills,  N.  Y.  Las  Americas  Publishing 
Co.  1943.  64  pp.  $.50. — Translations  of 
selected  essays. 

Portuguese  Miscellaneous 

*  Eduardo  Campos.  Aguas  mortas. 
Ceara,  Brazil.  Edicoes  CLA.  1943. — 
Short  stories. 

*  Wamberto  Dias  da  Costa.  Como  era 
azul  o  meu  Sonho!  Sao  Paulo.  Sec^ao 
Social  de  Hospital  Brasil.  1943.  260  pp. 
“The  doctor  remembers. 

*  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Espanha  .  .  . 
Sao  Paulo.  Companhia  Editora  Nacio- 
nal.  339  pp. — A  philosophy  of  its  his¬ 
tory  and  its  literature. 


*  Otavio  de  Freitas  Junior.  Ensaios  do 
nosso  tempo.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Casa  do 
Estudante  do  Brasil.  1943.  130  pp. — 
Essays  on  cultural  subjects.  Preface  by 
Mario  de  Andrade. 

*  Gilberto  Freyre.  Atualidade  de  Eu- 
clydes  da  Cunha.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Edic. 
da  Casa  do  Estudante  do  Brasil.  1943. 
64  pp. — Study  of  a  great  Brazilian  novel¬ 
ist. 

*  Lantema  Verde.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  So- 
ciedade  Felipe  d’Oliveira.  1^3.  191  pp. 
— Number  7  of  this  interesting  collabo¬ 
ration. 

*  J.  B.  Mello  e  Souza.  Estudantes  do 
meu  tempo.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Alba.  1943. 
212  pp. — Memories  of  the  author’s  stu¬ 
dent  days  in  the  ancient  Colegio  Pedro 
II  of  Rio. 

^  Mario  Mota.  Caminhos  de  lirismo 
(Apontamento).  Porto  (Portugal).  La¬ 
tina  livraria-editora.  1942. — Selections 
from  the  works  of  the  Portuguese  poet 
and  critic  Jaoa  Maria  Ferreira,  with 
commentary. 

*  Gil  Vicente.  Ohras  Completas,  III. 
Lisboa.  S4  da  Costa.  1943.  311  pp. — 
Edited  by  Marques  Braga. 

Miscellaneous 

*  Jori  Arquer.  El  futur  de  Catalunya 
i  els  deures  politics  de  Vemigracid  cata- 
lana.  Mexico.  Biblioteca  CataUn.  1943. 
118  pp. — An  item  in  the  Catalan-lan- 
guage  series  “Documents.” 

*  Roman  Jakobson.  Moudros  Satrych 
Cechu.  Chicago.  Czechoslovak  National 
Alliance.  1943.  231  pp.  $1.25. — ^Exam¬ 
ines  the  anti-German  declarations  of 
representative  Czechoslovaks  from  the 
beginnings  of  Czech  history. 

L.  de  Jong,  fe  maintiendrai.  London. 
Netherlands  Publishing  Company  (New 
York.  Gerard  Haagens,  597  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue).  1941.  $2.50. — Sub-tide:  Een  jaar 
Nazi-tyrannie  in  Nederland. 

*  Boisot.  De  wedergeboorte  van  het 
Koninl(rijl(.  London.  Netherlands  Pub¬ 
lishing  <^.  (New  York.  Gerard  E. 
Haagens,  597  Fourth  Avenue).  1942. 
118  pp. — A  proposal  for  a  reorganiza- 
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tion  of  the  Dutch  Empire  after  the  war, 

*  Franz  Silberstein.  Die  unteilbare 
Freiheit.  Buenos  Aires.  Alemann  y  Cia. 
1943. — The  responsibility  for  Germany’s 
attempt  to  clip  the  wings  of  Freedom  is 
not  Germany’s  alone. 

*  Giovanni  Papini.  Poesia  in  Versi. 
Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1942.  262  pp.  18  lire. 
— The  collected  poems  of  the  ebullient 
Florentine. 

*  Ettore  Viola.  Responsabilit^  fascista  y 
realidad  prusiana.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Nascimento.  1942. — Vitaly  had  been  un¬ 
fairly  treated  by  the  Powers,  but  her 
alliance  with  Germany  was  sheer  folly. 
Perhaps  the  post  war  adjustment  will 
give  her  a  chance  to  stage  a  come-back. 
■  Paolo  Vita-Finiz.  Ultalia  nel  mondo 
futuro.  Buenos  Aires,  Caboto.  1943. — 
Italy’s  political  future. 

*  Vernon  E.  Hendershot.  The  First 
Year  of  Standard  Malay.  Mountain 
View,  California.  Pacific  Press.  1943. 
314  pp. — Grammar,  reader  and  vocabu- 
lary. 

*  Theodore  Jorgenson.  Norwegian- 
English  Dictionary.  Northfield,  Minne¬ 
sota.  The  St.  Olaf  College  Press.  1943. 
460  pp.  $3.00. — Planned  especially  for 
school  use,  orthography  brought  up  to 
the  1938  reform.  About  32,000  entries. 
^  Svensl{^  Almanacka,  1944.  New  York. 
Albert  Bonnier.  1943.  32  pp.  25  cents. — 
Calendar  plus  miscellaneous  informa¬ 
tion. 


The  handsome  Geneva  art  magazine 
Pro  Arte  still  reaches  this  country  regu¬ 
larly.  The  July-August  number  has  ar¬ 
ticles  on  two  contemporary  Swiss  artists, 
Erick  Brock  and  Dr.  Emil  Waldmann, 
and  various  other  contributions  in  Ger¬ 
man,  French  and  Italian. 

“Most  of  the  anecdotes  (in  a  certain 
article  in  Harper’s)  are  probably  spuri¬ 
ous,  which  makes  them  all  the  more 
valuable:  apocryphal  anecdotes,  having 
been  constructed  ad  hoc,  are  likely  to 
present  more  effectively  the  facts  and 
the  psychology  of  the  individuals  in¬ 


volved.” — Ernest  Sabato,  in  Sur,  No¬ 
vember,  1942. 

“The  war  has  brought  still  more 
microfilms  of  rare  Chinese  books  to  the 
Library  of  Congress,  Dr.  Arthur  W. 
Hummel,  Chief  of  the  Asiatic  Division, 
has  announced.  The  latest  material  con¬ 
sists  of  305  rolls  of  microfilm,  represent¬ 
ing  654  works  on  Chinese  medicine.  The 
collection  was  deposited  in  the  Library 
by  the  Peking  Union  Medical  College, 
which  possesses  the  books  themselves. 
(Peking  is  now  under  Japanese  occu¬ 
pation).”  From  the  Information  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  August, 
1943. 

We  learn  from  the  Revue  de  I’ Alli¬ 
ance  Franfaise  (London)  that  the  pub¬ 
lishing  house  “Les  Lettres  Fran^aises” 
has  been  functioning  in  Beyrouth  and 
Cairo  since  the  end  of  the  year  1941. 
It  has  devoted  itself  mainly  to  the  re¬ 
printing  of  French  text-books  for  the 
schools  of  the  Near  East  (in  Syria  and 
the  Lebanon  country  alone,  there  are 
395  French  schools  attended  by  56,000 
children).  But  it  has  also  printed  various 
classics  and  some  modern  writers.  The 
opening  of  North  Africa  should  enlarge 
its  field. 

Waldo  Frank’s  South  American  four- 
ney,  published  by  Duell,  Sloan  and 
Pearce,  was  to  have  been  issued  in  Span¬ 
ish  translation  by  Losada  in  Buenos 
Aires.  The  Argentine  government  for¬ 
bade  its  publication,  and  it  is  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Editorial  Nuevo  Mundo 
in  Mexico  City  instead.  But  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  further  complicated  by  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  Argentine  authorities  to  let 
the  Spanish  manuscript  out,  so  that  it 
was  thought  that  it  might  be  necessary 
to  make  another  translation  of  it. 

We  learn  from  the  official  Mexican 
periodical  desde  Mexico  that  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Casa  Mexicana  in  Chicago, 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  two  million 
dollars,  as  a  gathering  place  for  the  60,- 
000  Mexicans  who  reside  in  the  Chicago 
territory. 
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